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INTRODUCTION 

The  basic  question  with  which  this  study  is  concerned  is  hou, 
if  at  all,  security  can  be  achieved  through  disarmament  in  the  poli- 
tical and  military-technological  environment  of  the  Cold  War.  More 
precisely,  attention  is  focused  on  the  problem  of  inspection  and  con- 
trol which,  under  existing  political  and  military- technological  condi- 
tions, appears  to  be  the  key  to  security  through  negotiated  arms  reduc- 
tions and  limitations. 

No  matter  how  thoroughly  nations  are  in  agreement  on  arms  con- 
trol measures,  unless  there  is  assurance  that  all  parties  will  comply 
with  them,  they  cannot  be  safely  implemented.  Traditionally,  nations 
have  relied  on  mutual  trust  and  good  faith  and  on  their  oxm  intelligence 
resources  for  assurance  that  the  terms  of  an  arms  treaty  were  being  ful- 
filled. But  the  disarmament  negotiations  since  World  War  II  have  oc- 
curred within  a  milieu  in  which  these  traditional  sources  of  assurance, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  do  not  really  apply.  Consequently,  there 
has  been  a  search  for  some  other  alternative  method.  In  general,  both 
sides  have  thought  in  terms  of  an  institutionalized  inspection  and  con- 
trol system.  But  on  the  specific  form  that  it  should  take,  their  ap- 
proaches have  been  fundamentally  opposed.  Primarily  for  that  reason, 


1 

This  study  follows  the  customary  practice  of  treating  nation- 
states  as  actors  in  international  relations.  Actually,  of  course, 
states  are  abstractions,  and  the  source  of  their  policies  can  be  traced 
to  individual  decision-makers  within  their  governments. 


the  negotiations  have  failed  to  make  any  substantial  progress  although 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Western  powers  have  at  times  evidenced  a 
serious  interqst  in  reaching  an  agreement  on  disarmament.  Thus  whether 
arms  control  ultimately  proves  to  be  a  feasible  practice  in  the  mili- 
tary relations  of  states  will  depend  for  the  most  part  on  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  issue  of  inspection  and  control.  This  is  the  central  pre- 
mise on  which  the  present  study  is  based. 

From  this  point  of  view,  inspection  is  the  cru;:  of  the  larger 
problem  of  disarmament  and  therefore  cannot  be  e::amined  apart  from  it. 
Consequently,  in  Chapters  I  and  II  we  shall  consider  the  totality  of 
disarmament  as  a  theoretical  concept,  relating  inspection  and  control 
to  it.  Shifting  from  a  theoretical  to  an  historical  frame  of  reference, 
we  shall  then  in  Chapters  III,  IV,  and  V  analyze  the  disarmament  negoti- 
ations since  1945  in  order  to  view  the  problem  of  inspection  and  control 
within  that  content.  The  first  five  chapters,  which  constitute  Part  I 
of  the  study,  are  focused  on  the  problem  of  disarmament  as  a  whole, 
with  inspection  as  the  major  aspect.  Part  II,  utilising  the  theore- 
tical and  historical  perspective  achieved  in  Part  I,  concentrates  on 
the  difficulties  which  have  blocked  agreement  on  an  inspection  system. 
Chapter  VI  deals  with  the  mechanical  and  operational  complications  im- 
plicit in  inspection  and  control,  and  Chapter  VII  examines  the  American- 
Soviet  frictions  which  have  multiplied  these  complications. 


CHAPTER  I 
THE  PROBLEM  OF  DISARMAMENT 

The  disarmament  negotiations  are  one  of  the  few  threads  that  run 
all  the  way  through  the  fabric  of  international  relations  in  the  twenti- 
eth century.  Even  so,  statesmen  and  scholars  today  are  no  more  united 
in  evaluating  their  relevance  to  international  security  than  they  were 
in  1899  when  the  first  multilateral  disarmament  conference  convened  at 
the  Hague.  One  point  of  view,  based  largely  on  past  experience  with  the 
regulation  of  armaments,  holds  that  "any  attempt  at  disarmament  must  .  .  . 
necessarily  fail."    Still  another,  influenced  mainly  by  the  implica- 
tions of  the  military- technological  revolution,  assumes  that  disarmament 
in  some  form  can  make  an  invaluable  contribution  to  international  stabil- 
ity and  order.  Obviously,  whether  the  substantive  content  of  the  negoti- 
ations on  arms  control  is  really  to  be  taken  seriously  depends  very  much 
on  which  of  these  premises  serves  as  a  point  of  departure. 

So  an  analysis  of  the  problem  oi  disarmament  logically  begins  with 
a  consideration  of  this  question:  In  what  way,  if  at  all,  is  it  possible 
for  international  agreements  controlling  the  amounts,  kinds,  and  deploy- 
ment of  weapons  to  enhance  the  mutual  security  of  nations?  After  con- 
sidering the  validity  of  disarmament  as  a  theoretical  concept,  we  shall 
then  turn  to  a  discussion  of  the  role  it  has  played  in  the  military  and 
political  relations  of  states.  With  the  larger  picture  of  the  problem 


Salvador  de  Madariaga,  The  Blowing  Up  of  the  Parthenon  (New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Praeger,  1960),  p.  72. 


before  us,  we  can  then  proceed  with  greater  understanding  to  unravel  the 
tangled  maze  of  difficulties  encountered  by  negotiations  on  concrete  ar- 
rangements that  would  translate  the  idea  into  a  program  of  practical 
action. 

The  Tradition  of  Politically  Unbounded  Military  Competition 

Since  it  first  became  an  issue  in  international  relations  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  the  disarmament  movement  has  been  shaped  with- 
in two  matrixes.  One  is  political  and  the  other  is  tcchnolocical.  The 
political  factor  includes,  first,  the  fundamental  system  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  power  in  international  relations  and,  second,  within  that  system, 
the  interests  or  objectives  which  power  is  used  to  achieve.  The  techno- 
logical factor  is  used  here  to  denote  the  nature  of  the  armaments  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  scientific  instruments  and  procedures  proposed  for 
controlling  them  under  a  possible  disarmament  agreement. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  kind  of  political  response  which  nations  have 
made  to  the  problem  of  disarmament  has  shown  remarkable  historical  con- 
tinuity in  different  periods  under  varying  patterns  of  military  rivalry. 
But,  in  contrast,  military  technology  changed  gradually  up  to  World  War 
II  when  it  spurted  forward  at  a  progressively  faster  rate  of  development. 


It  is  not  proposed  here  that  political  and  technological  influ- 
ences can  be  isolated  and  treated  separately  except  in  the  abstract.  To 
cite  one  example,  the  problem  of  the  detection  of  underground  nuclear 
weapon  testing  is  a  technical  problem  inasmuch  as  it  is  concerned  with 
limitations  of  scientific  instruments  and  procedures  for  identifying 
nuclear  explosions  below  a  certain  threshold.  It  is  also  political  in- 
sofar as  it  involves  a  distrust  of  Soviet  actions  and  the  refusal  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  permit  enough  ground  inspections  to  compensate  for  the 
deficiencies  of  seismological  detection  techniques. 


Before  analyzing  the  impact  of  the  technological  revolution  on  the  prob- 
lem of  disarmament,  let  us  see  how  it  has  affected  the  existing  pattern 
of  the  military  relations  of  nations. 

One  of  the  important  trends  in  recent  times  has  been  a  gradual 
growth  in  institutionalized  cooperation  between  states  in  more  and  more 
areas  of  their  relationships.  In  their  military  relations,  however, 
countries  have  always  been  wary  of  accepting  any  limitation  upon  their 
freedom  of  action  to  determine  the  nature  of  their  defense  establishments 
and  strategies.  To  be  sure,  nations  sometimes  enter  into  military  alli- 
ances and  thereby  voluntarily  accept  controls  on  their  military  policies, 
6uch  as  obligations  to  maintain  certain  minimum  force  levels.   But 
where  the  relations  of  states  are  essentially  antagonistic  and  the  mili- 
tary capability  of  one  is  perceived  as  an  aggressive  threat  to  the  other, 
armaments  policies  are  nearly  always  strictly  unilateral.  Seldom  is 
there  any  reciprocation,  either  tacit  or  explicit,  regarding  limitations 
on  military  preparations.  Military  power  in  this  situation  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  absence  rather  than  the  presence  of  a  basis  for  cooperative 
action.  Consequently,  the  multilateral  approach  to  the  determination  of 
armaments  policies  between  opposing  countries,  which  is  the  theme  of  dis- 
armament, has  been  largely,  although  not  altogether,  unsuccessful. 

Rather,  at  any  given  time  the  overall  military  configuration  has 
been  the  product  of  the  free  interplay  of  different  national  policies 
and  not  the  result  of  direct  planning  at  the  international  level.  In 


Hedley  Bull,  The  Control  of  the  Arms  Race  (London:  Institute 
for  Strategic  Studies,  1961),  p.  77. 


the  latter  case,  whenever  nations  agree — formally  or  informally,  tacitly 
or  explicitly--to  certain  restraints  on  the  forces-in-being  they  will 
maintain,  the  military  environment  is  managed  and  military  competition 
is  bounded .   In  the  former  case,  which  coincides  more  with  historical 
experience,  the  complexion  of  the  military  environment  is  determined 
mainly  by  unilateral  actions  of  governments,  and  military  competition  is 
unbounded .  That  is,  military  programs  are  not  influenced  substantially 
by  negotiated  or  unnegotiated  reciprocal  restrictions. 

In  general  the  unstructured,  uncontrolled  military  environment 
tends  to  obey  certain  "natural  laws"  of  its  own  which  make  it  orderly 
and  predictable  to  a  degree.  Normally,  it  can  be  assumed  that  within 
the  limits  of  its  power  potential,  a  nation's  military  capability  will 
be  maintained  at  a  level  reflecting  the  extent  to  which  the  security  of 
its  vital  interests  is  believed  to  be  endangered,  and  no  higher.  Alter- 
nately, when  the  threat  that  originally  prompted  a  military  build-up  has 
subsided,  a  natural  lowering  of  force  levels  generally  takes  place.  Thus 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  : 

The  lowering  of  the  level  of  armaments,  the  disbandment 
of  forces,  the  abandonment  of  particular  categories  of 
armament,  the  withdrawal  of  armies  from  advanced  posi- 
tions, the  diversion  of  resources  away  from  armaments  and 
towards  other  purposes,  are  practices  as  familiar  in 
military  history  as  their  opposites.^ 

As  an  example,  the  United  States  in  1945  reduced  its  military  per- 
sonnel from  twelve  million  down  to  about  three  million.  Also,  in  May, 
1956,  in  making  the  transition  from  a  predominantly  conventional  strategy 
to  a  greater  reliance  on  nuclear  weapons,  the  Soviet  Union  announced  a 


Ibid.,  p.  x. 


unilateral  troop  cut  of  1.3  million  men.  Basically,  then,  in  a  laissez- 
faire  pattern  of  military  relations,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  armaments  levels 
is  a  reflection  of  the  confidence  or  lack  of  confidence  by  states  in  each 
other ' s  intentions . 

Granted  that  military  increases  are  primarily  a  response  to  the 
stimulus  of  political  conflict,  nevertheless,  in  themselves  they  may  also 
affect  the  political  environment  in  a  manner  not  anticipated  when  the  ex- 
pansion was  initiated.  In  the  first  place,  the  armed  strength  required 
by  a  country  to  protect  and  promote  its  important  interests  is  relative 
to  the  armaments  of  others.   Secondly,  in  striving  for  military  adequacy, 
governments  err  on  the  side  of  caution  by  seeking  a  margin  of  safety  in 
armaments.   Consequently,  whenever  a  serious  conflict  of  interest  de- 
velops between  nations,  one  of  the  by-products  typically  is  an  arms  race, 
marked  by  a  struggle  for  relative  military  superiority,  first,  through  a 
quantitative  buildup  of  existing  weapons  types  or,  second,  through  the 
qualitative  development  of  new  or  improved  weaponry.  As  the  opposing 
powers  respond  to  one  another's  stcpped-up  mobilization,  frequently  a 
huge  escalation  in  general  force  levels  takes  place. 

The  need  for  disarmament  is  predicated  upon  the  supposition  that, 
once  triggered  off,  the  dynamics  of  unbounded  military  competition  in  a 
laissez-faire  military  environment  lead  inexorably  toward  a  war  that  may 
not  really  be  wanted  by  either  side  in  the  first  place.  The  arms- tension 


Quincy  Wright,  A  Study  of  War  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1942),  II,  801.  " 
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spiral,  it  is  maintained,  becomes  self-generating  and  divorced  from  the 
political  disputes  as  its  source.  Thereby,  the  dimensions  of  the  mili- 
tary rivalry  grow  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  poli-ical  goals  originally 

1 
at  stake. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  exaggerate  out  of  its  right  proportions 
the  exacerbating  influence  of  an  arms  race  on  the  tension  level.  Before 
World  War  II,  indeed,  politically  unbounded  military  competition  v;as 
tolerable  because  restricted  technological  capabilities  circumscribed 
national  military  programs.  Even  if  munitions  industries  were  operat- 
ing at  full  capacity,  the  rate  at  which  weapons  were  manufactured  was 
much  slower  compared  with  later  automated  techniques  of  mass  production. 
Then,  too,  with  the  exception  of  chemical  and  biological  agents  there 
were  no  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Considering  the  limited  destructive- 
ness  of  the  weapons  that  were  available,  the  military  balance  could  not 
be  drastically  altered  except  by  a  huge  arms  program  stretching  over  a 
period  of  time.  Finally,  the  low  level  of  technological  development  of 
the  tools  of  war  severely  restricted  the  kinds  of  military  preparations 
that  could  be  undertaken,  quite  apart  from  what  general  staffs  may  have 
wanted  to  do. 

Therefore,  the  overall  military  environment  was  less  susceptible 


Alastair  Buchan,  for  example,  notes  that  "...  the  Soviet- 
American  contest  in  missiles,  in  submarines,  and  in  the  means  of  defence 
against  them  has  reached  a  pitch  of  intensity  which  now  makes  the  contest 
self-generating  and  independent  of  the  level  of  political  tension  be- 
tween the  two  countries  and  their  allies."  "Their  Bomb  and  Ours:  Some 
Concluding  Remarks  on  the  Paradox  of  Force,"  Nuclear  Weapons,  Missiles, 
and  Future  W.  r,  ed.  Charles  A.  McClelland  (San  Francisco:  Chandler  Pub- 
lishing Company,  1960),  p.  131. 


to  being  severely  destabilized  by  an  all-out  arms  race.  Ordinarily, 
large  concentrations  of  forces- in-being  were  not  held  in  readiness  over 
prolonged  periods  of  time  during  which  conflict  just  short  of  war  per- 
sisted. On  the  contrary,  in  general  wars  involving  the  big  powers  the 
decisive  factor  most  often  was  the  war  potential  of  countries  which 
could  be  mobilised  after  the  initial  blow  had  been  struck. 

Furthermore,  in  the  era  of  conventional  weapons  lightning  surprise 
attacks  were  less  probable.  It  was  nest  to  impossible  to  carry  out 
secretly  a  large-scale  program  of  naval  construction.  Likewise,  put- 
ting together  massive  conscripted  armies  required  a  lengthy  mobiliza- 
tion process  which  gave  adversary  countries  adequate  warning  to  build  up 
their  armed  forces  before  it  was  too  late.  Usually,  this  lead  time  also 

provided  an  opportunity  for  the  disputants  to  communicate  their  inten- 

2 
tions  to  one  another  and  to  make  a  final  effort  to  avert  a  showdown. 

To  sum  up,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  atomic  age,  in  peacetime 
military  rivalry  a  decisive  advantage  was  sought  principally  by  stepping 
up  production  of  arms  already  in  use  instead  of  concentrating  on  the  de- 
velopment of  more  efficient  military  equipment.  The  disarmament  movement, 


1 
Henry  A.  Kissinger,  The  Necessity  for  Choice:  Prospects  of 

American  Foreign  Policy  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1960),  p.  210. 

An  example  xjhere  this  failed  was  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I, 
which  many  military  strategists  regard  as  an  "accidental  war."  Thomas 
C.  Schelling  and  Morton  B.  Halperin  write  that:  "The  final  weeks,  and 
especially  days,  before  the  declaration  of  war  in  1914  showed  that  with 
the  decision  procedures  and  communications  of  that  era,  governments  were 
incapable  of  seeing  their  way  and  talking  their  way  out  of  a  war  that 
was  neither  intended  nor  desired  by  any  major  participant."  Strategy 
and  Arms  Control  (New  York:  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  1961),  p.  27.  See 
also  Bruce  II.  Russett,  "Cause,  Surprise,  and  No  Escape,"  Journal  of 
Politics,  XXIV  (February,  1962),  3-22. 
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as  a  result,  was  preoccupied  largely  with  reducing  or  limiting  the 
amounts  of  armaments.  The  assumption  was  that  if  arms  increased  in- 
definitely, war  would  result.    Regardless  of  the  merits  of  this  assump- 
tion, it  is  significant  that  in  the  past  the  incentive  to  negotiate  dis- 
armament agreements  has  not  been  strong  enough  to  bring  about  disarma- 
ment other  than  in  a  few  isolated  instances.  In  retrospect,  the  need 
for  arms  control  measures  during  the  era  of  conventional  weapons  was  not 
so  compelling  because  the  upper  limits  of  the  technological  capacities  of 
nations  already  served  reasonably  well  as  boundaries  to  channelize  and 
temper  their  hostile  military  relations.  But  the  military  technological 

revolution  gradually  widened  these  boundaries  through  erosion  until 

2 
World  War  II  when  they  were  all  but  swept  away. 

The  Diminishing  Technological  Boundaries  of  Military  Force 

In  earlier  times  the  limited  capacity  of  weapons  in  terms  of 

destructive  force  and  deliverability,  as  a  matter  of  course,  imposed 

certain  restraints  on  the  hinds  of  wars  states  could  prepare  to  fight 

even  as  political-psychological  checks  on  the  use  of  force  declined  with 

the  development  of  integral  nationalism.  But  within  a  single  generation 

we  have  seen  many  of  these  technological  limitations  lifted  through  a 

series  of  scientific  breakthroughs  of  monumental  proportions. 


This  hypothesis  is  explored  through  the  use  of  mathematical  equa- 
tions in  Lexri.s  F.  Richardson,.  Arms  and  Insecurity;  A  Mathematical  Study 
of  the  Causes  and  Origins  of  War,  eds.  Nicholas  Rashevsky  and  Ernesto 
Trucco  (Pittsburgh:  Boxwood  Press,  1960).  See  also  Samuel  P.  Huntington, 
"Arms  Race:  Prerequisites  and  Results,  !  Public.  Policy,  eds.  Carl  J. 
Friedrich  and  Seymour  Harris  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  19- 
VIII,  41-G6. 

TCis singer,  The  Necessity  for  Choice,  p.  210. 
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The  first  revolution  occurred  in  the  destructive  power  of  weapons. 
The  twenty  kiloton-yield  atomic  weapons  dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
on  August  6  and  August  9,  1945,  killed  106,000  people  and  injured 
100,000  others.1   At  the  end  of  1960,  4,500  of  these  casualties  were 
still  hospitalized  and  approximately  230,000  other  living  persons  were 

suffering  ill-effects,  ranging  from  burns  to  cancer,  that  have  been  at- 

2 
tributed  to  the  atomic  blasts. 

These  first  atomic  bombs  were  1,000  times  more  powerful  than  the 
TNT  blockbusters  used  in  strategic  bombing  during  World  War  II.  With 
the  development  of  thermonuclear  weapons  in  1952,  the  destructive  force 
of  atomic  explosives  was  multiplied  by  another  factor  of  1,000.  More- 
over, there  is  technically  no  upper  limit  on  the  size  of  hydrogen  bombs 
that  can  be  manufactured.  In  the  fall  of  1961,  for  example,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  known  to  have  tested  a  weapon  with  an  energy  yield  equivalent  to 

58  million  tons  of  TNT,  which,  had  it  utilized  a  uranium  instead  of  a 

5 
lead  casing,  would  have  been  in  excess  of  100  megatons. 

Estimates  of  the  damages  that  an  all-out  nuclear  attack  on  the 


U.  S.,  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  The  Effects  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
(Washington:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1957),  p.  455.  The 
plosive  force  released  by  a  nuclear  detonation  is  expressed  as  being 
equivalent  to  a  given  number  of  tons  of  the  chemical  high  explosive,  TNT. 

2 

"Facts  on  File,  1961,  p.  62. 

Harrison  Brown  and  James  E.eal,  Community  of  Fear  (Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.:  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions,  1960),  p.  7. 

4 Ibid. 

5Charlos  J.  V.  Murphy,  "Now  the  President  Will  Decide  on  His  Own," 
Life,  LII  (February  16,  1952),  76. 
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United  States  would  cause  arc  highly  conjectural.  Herman  ICahn  has  cal- 
culated that  a  20,000  megaton  strike  on  150  major  American  cities  in  the 
1960's  would  kill  between  3  and  160  million  out  of  a  total  population  of 

1   million,  depending  on  the  degree  of  civil  defense  preparations  and 

1 
the  amount  of  warning-time.   In  hearings  before  the  Congressional  Joint 

Atomic  Energy  Ccnnnittee  in  1959,  it  was  estimated  that  a  hypothetical 

1,446  megaton  attack  would  leave  50  million  dead  and  20  million  seriously 

injured.   Thus  in  the  1960's  a  surprise  attack  probably  would  kill  or 


3 
critically  injure  at  least  one-third  of  the  population  of  this  country. 

The  second  revolution  has  centered  around  the  systems  for  deliver- 
ing weapons  to  their  targets.  With  the  development  of  ballistic  and 
guided  missiles,  against  which  there  is  no  known  defense,  the  two  major 
nuclear  powers  are  now  technically  capable  of  striking  and  virtually  an- 
nihilating each  other  at  will. 

The  disappearing  technological  boundaries  on  military  power  has 
left  a  vacuum  which  can  be  filled  only  by  such  political  limitations  on 
the  use  of  force  as  states  may  establish  tacitly  or  explicitly.  '  Stated 


^Herman  Kahn,  On  Thermonuclear  War  (Princeton:   Princeton 
University  Press,  1961),  p.  113. 

TJ.  S.,  Congress,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  Hearings.  Bi- 
ological and  Environmental  Effects  of  Nuclear  War,  86th  Cong.,  1st  Sees., 
1959,  pp.  644-645. 

The  effects  of  nuclear  weapons  are  also  analysed  in  John  H.  Fow- 
ler (ed.),  Fallout  (New  York:  Basic  Books,  1960);  and  Linus  Pauling,  No 
More  War  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  191 

Although  the  present  study  is  limited  to  a  consideration  of  mili- 
tary competition  in  peacetime,  this  generalization  applies  to  all  grada- 
tions of  the  use  of  force,  from  pressure  to  armed  conflict.  Fo      udy 
of  reciprocal  restraints  in  war,  see  Henry  A.  Kissinger's  hypothetical 
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another  way,  if  in  the  future  there  is  to  be  bounded  military  rivalry 
between  nations,  it  will  have  to  be  deliberately  contrived  through  the 
creation  of  a  political  consensus.  Political  will  rather  than  techno- 
logical capacity  must  be  relied  upon  as  the  limiting  factor  in  military 
programs . 

Here,  then,  is  a  tentative  foundation  for  arms  control  agreements 
that  materialized  only  with  the  coming  of  the  era  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. In  the  period  of  quantitative  arms  races  disarmament  empha- 
sized quantitative  restrictions,  as  we  have  seen.  By  the  same  token,  in 
the  present  arms  race  where  a  "complete  technological  revolution  in  the 
art  of  war"  occurs  every  five  years,  a  general  reorientation  of  the  dis- 
armament movement  has  taken  place  in  this  country.   Overall,  the  prin- 
cipal concern  in  official  disarmament  policy  has  shifted  from  a  preoccu- 
pation with  lowering  or  limiting  the  size  of  conventional  and  nuclear 
weapons  stockpiles  to  either  slowing  down  or  offsetting  the  effects  of 
the  technological  improvement  of  weapons.   This  reflects  a  perceptible 
change  in  thinking  as  to  how  arms  are  related  to  political  tension  and 
the  outbreak  of  war.  Now  it  is  widely  held  that  the  worst  hazards  are 
those  which  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  modern  weapons  systems  (the 
decrease  in  strategic  warning  time  to  practically  zero  with  the  coming  of 


model  for  a  limited  nuclear  war  in  Nuclear  Weapons  and  Foreign  Policy 
(New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1957),  pp.  227-230.  Among  other  things, 
the  warring  countries  would  exchange  inspectors  to  verify  adherence  to 
the  rules  under  which  the  war  is  being  fought. 

^Calin,  p.  316. 

Tlobert  E.  Osgood,  "Stabilizing  the  Military  Environment,"  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Review,  LV  (March,  1961),  24. 
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the  military  missile,  necessitating  constant  readiness  for  all-out  war, 
and  so  on)  and  the  rate  of  technological  innovation  (the  haunting  fear 
of  both  sides  of  a  decisive  breakthrough  by  the  other). 

Efforts  to  achieve  political  restraints  on  the  arming  process  can 
be  directed  through  three  different  channels:   (1)  unilateral  action  by 
the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union  to  make  its  military  posture  less 
menacing  (which  in  the  language  of  deterrence  means  an  emphasis  on  more 
e.cpensive,  less  efficient  "second  strike"  weapons,  such  as  the  Polaris 
system,  that  are  relatively  invulnerable  to  surprise  attack);  (2)  tacit 
understandings  where  both  sides  reciprocally  limit  their  military  poli- 
cies (e.g.,  the  voluntary  moratorium  on  nuclear  weapon  tests  from  Novem- 
ber, 1953,  to  September,  1901,  and  Soviet -American  refusal  to  assist 
their  allies  in  developing  or  acquiring  nuclear  weapons);  and  (3)  formal 
negotiated  agreements,  with  which  the  present  study  is  concerned. 

A  wide  range  of  possible  approaches  to  regulating  the  militariza- 
tion of  the  power  potential  of  nations  by  formal  agreements  has  been  con- 
sidered in  negotiations  between  governments.  To  illustrate,  the  generic 
field  of  disarmament  (and  since  19jG,  arms  control)  was  described  by  the 
1961  statute  creating  the  United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  as  encompassing 

.  .  .  the  identification,  verification,  inspection,  limita- 
tion, control,  reduction,  or  elimination,  of  armed  forces 
and  armaments  of  all  kinds  under  international  agreement 
including  the  necessary  steps  taken  under  such  an  agreement 


Ernest  W.  Lefever  (ed.),  Arms  and  Arms  Control  (New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Praeger,  19G2),  p.  ::iii. 
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to  establish  an  effective  system  of  international  control, 
or  to  create  and  strengthen  international  organizations 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

Because  it  is  such  a  broad  concept,  disarmament  cannot  be  identi- 
fied exclusively  with  any  one  particular  course  of  action  or  ultimate 
political  objective.  Accordingly,  generalizations  about  disarmament  are 
ambiguous  and  misleading  unless  the  kinds  of  arms  limitations  being  con- 
sidered are  made  clear.  For  analytical  purposes,  the  diverse  approaches 
to  dealing  with  the  technological  crisis  of  military  force  through  arms 
control,  however,  may  be  classified  under  two  general  theoretical  models 
of  international  relations.  The  first  is  the  world- government  model 
which  encompasses  disarmament  plans  drastically  limiting  the  force  levels 
of  national  military  establishments,  if  not  abolishing  them  altogether. 
The  distinctive  charac      ic  of  proposals  that  fit  into  this  category 
is  that  they  necessitate  an  alteration  of  the  present  structure  of  inter- 
national relations  in  the  direction  of  either  limited  or  general  world 

2 
government.   The  second  is  the  nation-state  model  which  assumes  the 


U.  S.,  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  Documents  on  Disarma- 
ment, 1961,  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  Publication  No.  5  (Wash- 
ington: U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1962),  p.  433.   (Hereafter 
cited  as  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1961) . 

The  most  prominent  advocates  of  disarmament  schemes  which  presup- 
pose a  world-government  framework  are  Grenville  Clark  and  Louis  Sohn, 
World  Peace  through  World  Law  (Cambridge:  Harvard  Uni.  ersity  Press,  1958); 
Norman  Cousins,  In  Place  o£  Folly  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1961); 
Erich  Fromtn,  Hay  Man  Prevail?  (Garden  City,  N  .  Y.:  Doubleday  and  Company, 
1961);  Seymour  Melman,  The  Peace  Race  (New  York:  George  Braziller,  1962); 
Philip  Noel-Baker,  The  Arms  Race:  A  Prograrxie  for  World  Disarmament  (New 
York:  Oceana  Publications,  1953);  Bertrand  Russell,  Has  Ilan  a  Future? 
(New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1962);  James  Warburg,  Disarmament :  The 
Challenge  of  the  Nineteen  Sixties  (Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday  and 
Company,  1961). 
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continuation  of  the  present  international  political  system  substantially 
unchanged  and  attempts  to  adapt  the  idea  of  disarmament  to  the  organisa- 
tion of  power  along  the  lines  of  autonomous  territorial  units. 

Since  these  models  are  based  on  fundamentally  different  premises, 
the  solutions  to  the  problem  of  disarmament  which  they  envisage  are  very 
dissimilar  and  sometimes  even  contradictory,  as  we  shall  now  see. 

The  World-Government  Model  of  Disarmament 
To  a  greater  extent  than  during  the  League  period,  the  disarmament 
negotiations  since  World  War  II  have  been  dominated  by  the  ideal  of  a  dis 
armed  world.  Roughly  from  1946  to  1954  the  deliberations  in  United  Na- 
tions organs  centered  around  the  concept  of  total  disarmament  projected 
into  a  single  field  isolated  from  all  others — the  field  of  atomic  energy. 


2 


1 
The  trend  in  this  country  since  195G  has  been  to  associate  the 

term  "arms  control"  with  the  nation-state  model  (i.e.,  schemes  for  regu- 
lating but  not  drastically  curtailing  national  military  capabilities) 
while  identifying  "disarmament"  with  the  world  government  model  (i.  ■ 
dismantling  or  severely  limiting  military  establishments) .  Yet  another 
trend  among  those  trying  to  develop  a  precise  system  of  classification  of 
disarmament  plans  is  to  use  "arms  control"  as  the  generic  term  and  "disarma- 
ment" as  one  particular  approach  (i.e.,  the  reduction  or  abolition  of 
armaments).  But  the  Soviets  will  not  accept  "arms  control"  because  it 
implies,  they  say,  approval  of  the  idea  of  inspection  without  disarmament. 
In  U.  S.  official  practice  "disarmament"  and  "arms  control"  are  used 
synonymously;  this  is  also  the  practice  that  will  be  followed  in  the 
present  study.  For  a  discussion  of  the  problems  created  by  the  lack  of 
precision  in  disarmament  terminology,  see  Bernhard  G.  Bechhoefer,  Postwar 
Negotiations  for  Arms  Control  (Washington:  The  Brookings  Institution, 
),  pp.  7-. 


■•->  • 


T"or  an  analysis  of  the  1946  American  proposal  for  an  Atomic  De- 
velopment Authority  with  a  monopoly  over  "all  atomic  energy  activities 
potentially  dangerous  to  world  security,  see  infra,  Chapt.  III.  Of  this 
plan,  Inis  L.  Claude,  Jr.  has  noted  that  it  "lias  been  rightly  described 
as  a  proposal  of  lii     ..?orld  government,  in  the  sense  that  it  envisaged 
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After  1954,  however,  the  United  States  showed  less  enthusiasm  for  the 
drastic  approach  while  the  Soviet  Union  made  more  and  more  use  of  : 
Since  the  Soviet  plan  for  general  and  complete  disarmament  was  presented 
to  the  United  Nations  in  September,  1959,  the  general  negotiations  have 
been  conducted  within  the  context  of  a  number  of  phases  or  stages  which, 
if  adopted,  would  lead  over  a  period  of  years  to  total  disarmament." 
(Both  Western  and  Russian  plans  for  comprehensive  disarmament,  however, 
provide  for  the  retention  of  internal  security  forces.)  No  doubt  par- 
tially because  of  the  wide  popular  appeal  of  the  grandiose  Soviet  scheme, 
the  United  States  in  1961  responded  with  a  detailed  comprehensive  disarma- 
ment proposal  of  its  own.^ 

Yet  the  apparent  concern  of  the  great  powers  for  total  disarma- 
ment is  deceiving.  What  this  approach  has  amounted  to  in  practice  has 

been  the  concentration  of  the  negotiations  on  the  partial  measures  to  be 

3 
carried  out  during  the  first  stage  only. 


an  international  agency  with  functions  and  powers  cutting  deeply  into  the 
traditional  preserve  of  national  sovereignty."   Swords  into  Plowshares ; 
The  Problems  and  Progress  of  International  Organization  [2d  cd.  rev.; 
New  Yorl::  ~ Random  House,  1959],  p.  312. 

u.  S.,  Department  of  State,  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1945-1959, 
Department  of  State  Publication  No.  7000  (Washington:  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  I960),  II,  1460-1474.   (Hereafter  cited  as  Documents 

on  Disarmament,  1945-1959.) 

u.  S.,  Department  of  State,  Freedom  from  War :  The  United  States 
Program  for  General  and  Complete  Disarmament  in  a  Peaceful  World,  Depart- 
ment of  State  Publication  No.  7277  (Washington:  U.  S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  1961). 

3 

James  E.  Dougherty,  "The  Disarmament  Debate:  A  Review  of  Cur- 
rent Literature,  :t  Orbis,  V  (Winter,  1962),  492-493. 
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This  is  just  as  well  because  the  obstacles  to  the  negotiation 
of  such  an  arrangement  are  formidable.  The  contraction  of  national 
military  forces  down  to  a  level  incapable  of  providing  security  from 
tcrnal  challenges  cannot  be  willed  into  existence  by  nations  throv. 
direct  consultations  on  the  question.  Rather,  it  can  come  about  only 
indirectly  as  international  anarchy  is  replaced  by  world  law  embodied 
in  an  institutional  structure  capable  of  providing  the  security  that  is 
now  dependent  upon  national  military  power.  In  short,  nothing  less  than 
a  basic  change  in  deeply- ingrained  patterns  of  international  political 

behavior  can  bring  about  the  abolition  or  the  severe  limitation  of  na- 

1 
tional  war-ual:ing  capabilities. 

Thus  when  applied  to  a  system  of  sovereign  nation-states,  the  con- 
cept of  disarmament  in  its  doctrinally  pure  form  becomes  internally  :'. 
consistent;  it  is  a  parado::.  It  is  Inconceivable  that  states,  while 

..ining  the  authority  to  act  as  the  final  judge  in  matters  involving 
their  interests,  would  willingly  surrender  the  means  by  which  they  exer- 
cise this  author lty.~ 

Salvador  de  Madariaga,  writing  in  1929,  pinpointed  the  dichotomy 
facing  those  who  seriously  propose  to  solve  the  problem  of  military  force 
by  abolishing  it  I 


1 

'•Military  force  is  inherent  in  national  power  and  national  power 

is  inherent  in  the  existence  of  independent  states,1'  asserts  Samuel  P. 
Huntington.  Huntington,  p.  31. 

lond  Aron,  On  Uar,  trans.  Terence  ICilmartin  (Garden  City, 
N.  Y.:  Doubleday  and  Company,  1959),  p.  18. 
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It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  no  disarmament  is  possible 
as  long  as  no  alternative  instrument  of  policy  to  arma- 
ments is  devised,  and  no  reduction  of  armaments  is  possible 
as  long  as  the  utility  of  armaments  as  instruments  of 
policy  has  not  been  reduced. 

As  Madariaga  sees  it,  before  there  can  be  disarmament  the  political  frame- 
work of  international  relations  must  first  be  changed  over  to  world 
government . 

Now  that  military  competition  is  no  longer  technologically  con- 
fined, it  may  be  plausibly  argued  that  it  is  necessary  for  international 
political  institutions  to  be  adapted  to  technological  changes.  Hans  J. 
Morgenthau,  the  leading  exponent  of  the  realist  view  of  international 
politics,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  "the  nation-state  is  too 
small  and  weak  a  mold  to  contain  atomic  power." 

For  the  existential  threat  atomic  power  poses  to  all 
nations  of  the  world  cannot  be  answered  at  all  from 
within  a  state  system  whose  basic  unit  is  the  nation 
state. 

The  most  elementary  function  of  the  nation  state  is 
the  defense  of  the  life  of  its  citizens  and  of  their 
civilization.  A  political  organization  that  is  no  longer 
able  to  defend  these  values  and  even  puts  them  in  jeopardy 
must  yield,  either  through  peaceful  transformation  or  vi- 
olent destruction,  to  one  capable  of  that  defense.  Thus, 
under  the  impact  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  of  the 
first  industrial  revolution,  the  feudal  order  had  to  yield 
to  the  dynastic  and  the  nation  state.  Under  the  technologi- 
cal conditions  of  the  pre-atomic  age,  the  stronger  nation 
states  could,  as  it  were,  erect  walls  behind  which  their 
citizens  could  live  in  security.  .  .  . 

The  feasibility  of  an  all-out  atomic  war  has  completely 
destroyed  this  protective  function  of  the  nation  state.2 


Salvador  de  Madariaga,  Disarmament  (New  York:  Coward-McCann, 
1929),  p.  60. 

Tlans  J.  Morgenthau,  The  Purpose  of  American  Politics  (New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1960),  p.  175. 
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Reasoning  exclusively  from  the  implications  of  technological  re- 
alities, the  idea  of  "national  security"  appears  to  be  anachronistic . 
In  the  atonic  age,  according  to  Uorman  Cousins,  "no  national  security  is 
possible.  Either  there  is  a  workable  world  security  system  or  there  is 
nothing."1 

Those  who  are  unwilling  to  postpone  the  negotiation  of  "general 
and  complete  disarmament"  until  the  conditions  are  ripe  for  world  govern- 
ment maintain  that  these  conditions  cannot  develop  unless  there  is  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  disarmament.  They  also  stress  the  advantages  of 
moving  ahead  with  drastic  first-stage  reductions  of  all  classes  of  weapons 
over  taking  the  partial  neasures  approach.  Since  all  states  x;ould  have 
totally  divested  themselves  of  their  armed  power  upon  the  implementation 
of  the  final  stage  of  the  disarmament  treaty,  two  stubborn  problems  would 
be  minimized:  the  determination,  first,  of  the  ratio  of  forces  to  be  re- 
tained by  countries  and,  second,  of  the  equivalency  of  different  kinds  of 
weapons  (e.g.,  the  number  of  tanks  it  takes  to  equal  a  battleship  in  mili- 
tary value). 

In  addition,  the  argument  is  made  that  the  task  of  inspection  and 
control  would  be  more  manageable  in  a  demilitarized  world  for  at  least 
three  reasons:   (1)  Violations  of  a  prohibition  of  all  military  activi- 
ties would  be  more  easily  detected  than  evasions  of  prescribed  limits  on 
armed  forces.   (2)  Since  a  variety  of  inspection  methods  would  be  needed 


Cousins,  pp.  97-93. 

2 
Warburg,  pp.  155-156. 
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in  carrying  out  a  comprehensive  disarmament  arrangement,  any  subversion 
of  the  agreement  would  more  likely  be  uncovered  than  if  only  one  kind  of 
verification  procedure  were  being  used.   (3)  If  states  no  longer  acted 
under  the  assumption  that  they  may  become  involved  in  a  war  with  one 
another,  the  need  for  extreme  military  secrecy  would  be  less  urgent,  thus 

creating  conditions  more  favorable  to  the  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  in- 

1 
spection. 

Mechanically,  the  comprehensive  approach  to  disarmament  has  con- 
siderable merit.  But  to  seriously  expect  diplomatic  negotiations  to  pro- 
duce an  international  agreement  maximizing  disarmament  in  all  three  of 
its  dimensions — the  number  of  countries  participating,  the  categories  of 
weapons  affected,  and  the  degree  to  which  they  are  reduced- -necessitates 
another  assumption.  The  negotiations  would  also  have  to  create  the  poli- 
tical conditions  required  to  sustain  the  agreement.  As  has  already  been 
indicated,  this  would  mean  the  political  reconstruction  of  the  interna- 
tional community  as  we  now  know  it.  A  supranational  political  setting  is 
the  prerequisite  of  all  radical  disarmament  plans  whether  or  not  this  is 
acknowledged  explicitly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  American  blueprint  for 
general  and  complete  disarmament  of  September,  1961,  or  ignored,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Soviet  proposal  of  1959  for  achieving  complete  disarma- 
ment in  four  years. 

Supposing  for  the  moment  that  states  were  willing  to  accept  major 
reductions  in  their  armaments  without  altering  the  international  power 
structure,  the  possibility  of  armed  conflict  would  still  remain.  For  as 


^ull,  pp.  137-144. 
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long  as  the  sovereign  prerogative  to  resort  to  war  inheres  in  national 
states,  "we  can  prohibit  every  weapon,  even  penknives,  and  people  will 
beat  out  each  other's  brains  with  clubs.  .  .  ."   Furthermore,  although 
it  is  conceivable  that  nuclear  weapons  might  be  outlawed  completely,  as 
was  contemplated  by  the  Baruch  Plan  of  1946,  the  technological  know-how 
for  constructing  them  cannot  be  eliminated.  Consequently,  if  nuclear 
weapons  were  abolished,  when  the  need  to  have  them  again  became  suffi- 
ciently compelling,  the  arms  race  would  be  renewed,  probably  with  greater 
intensity  than  ever. 

It  emerges  clearly,  then,  that  in  order  to  do  away  with  war,  dis- 
armament must  be  coupled  with  an  alteration  of  the  organization  of  power 
at  the  international  level.  This,  of  course,  is  a  task  which  lies  out- 
side the  realm  of  what  diplomatic  negotiations  can  accomplish.  Indeed, 
it  is  sometimes  suggested  that  the  international  disarmament  debate  further 
exacerbates  the  tensions  between  rival  powers  instead  of  improving  the 
climate  of  their  political  relations. 

There  is  little  evidence  to  suggest  that  this  situation  will 
change  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Atomic-age  technology,  contrary  to 
widespread  expectations,  has  not  initiated  any  revolutionary  transforma- 
tion in  the  substance  of  international  politics.  Pre-atomic  and  atomic 
age  political  thoughtways  exhibit  the  same  fundamental  characteristics. 
Alternative  courses  of  action  continue  to  be  viewed  within  the  frame  of 
reference  of  their  probable  effect  on  national  interests  rather  than  in 


Emery  Reves,  "Why  Waste  Time  Discussing  Disarmament?"  Look,  XXV 
(March  28,  1961),  69. 
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terms  of  solving  the  problems  of  the  universe.  Nor  does  it  now  appear 
that  the  international  system  is  evolving  inexorably  toward  the  pooling 
of  sovereignty  at  a  supranational  level.  On  the  contrary,  the  fragmenta- 
tion of  the  xrorld  into  autonomous  territorial  units  has  speeded  up  since 
the  last  world  war,  as  is  reflected  in  the  growth  in  United  Nations  member- 
ship from  52  countries  in  1945  to  110  in  1963. 

The  conclusion  follows  that  during  the  decades  immediately  ahead 
the  solution  of  the  power  problem  engendered  by  the  sovereign  state  system 
by  doing  away  with  the  system  itself  is  not  a  practicable  one.  Whatever 
its  merits  normatively,  it  does  not  appear  to  lie  x^ithin  the  range  of 
available  alternatives.  Most  likely,  any  practical  results  in  the  disarma- 
ment negotiations  will  come  in  the  area  of  more  limited,  modest  measures 
made  possible  by  favorable  political  and  technological  circumstances  within 
the  existing  political  framework.  We  next  turn  our  attention  to  this 
approach  to  the  control  and  reduction  of  armaments. 

The  Nation-State  Model  of  Disarmament 
A  realistic  consideration  of  the  problem  of  disarmament  proceeds 
from  the  fundamental  premise  that  any  arrangement  for  controlling  arna- 
ments  must  be  initiated  and  maintained  by  governments  of  sovereign 
states.   From  that  premise  can  be  deduced  both  the  limitations  and  the 


The  most  important  sources  to  consult  on  the  nation-state  frame- 
work of  disarmament  are  Donald  G.  Brennan  (ed.),  Arms  Control,  Disarma- 
ment, and  National  Security  (New  York:  George  Brasiller,  1961);  Bull; 
David  II.  Frisch  (ed.),  Arms  Reduction:  Program  and  Issues  (New  Yor kl 
Twentieth  Century  Fund,  1961) ;  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  The  Nation's  Safety  and 
Arms  Control  (New  York:  Viking  Press,  1961);  Louis  Henkin  (ed.),  Arms 
Control:  Issues  for  the  Public  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.:  Prentice-Hall, 
1961);  Lefever,  p  --      .  Melman  (ed.),  Inspection  for  Disarmament  (New 
York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1953);  Schelling  and  Halperin. 
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promise  of  arms  control  as  a  means  of  bolstering  the  mutual  security  of 
nations.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  policies  of  states  are  not  geared 
to  the  realisation  of  such  universals  as  peace  and  disarmament  but  to  the 
course  of  action  which  is  thought  will  best  serve  their  national  interests. 

By  the  same  token,  the  purpose  of  disarmament  is  not  to  disarm 
(which  is  the  presumption  of  the  idealist  conception  of  disarmament  dis- 
cussed above)  but  to  advance  the  interests  which  nations  deem  vital  to 
their  security.  In  all  fields  of  policy,  the  overriding  concern  of  states 
is  at  least  to  preserve  their  relative  security  position  vis-a-vis  each 
other  and  at  best  to  strengthen  it.  Thus  disarmament,  both  at  the  level 
of  negotiation  and  the  level  of  practice,  has  consistently  been  treated 
as  a  means  of  achieving  national  gains .   But  the  gains  that  are  sought 
may  be  either  unilateral  or  mutual  in  nature. 

Because  by  definition  the  problem  of  disarmament  is  a  matter  of 
concern  only  when  an  adversary  relationship  exists  between  states,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  proposals  of  one  side  are  regarded  X7ith  monumen- 
tal fear  and  suspicion  by  the  other,  often  for  good  reasons.  For  if  a 
country  had  a  choice,  it  would  doubtlessly  prefer  to  eliminate  rather 
than  mitigate  what  it  perceives  to  be  a  threat  to  its  legitimate  inter- 
ests. To  that  extent,  there  is  validity  to  the  deeply  entrenched  assump- 
tion in  American  policy-making  circles  that  "our  Communist  enemies  .  .  . 


1 

The  best  analysis  of  the  national  interest  theory  of  interna- 
tional relations  can  be  found  in  Hans  J.  Ilorgenthau,  In  Defense  of  the 
National  Interest  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1952)  and  in  the  article 
by  the  same  author:  "Another  'Great  Debate':  The  National  Interest  of 
the  United  States,"  American  Political  Science  Review,  XLVI  (December, 
1952),  961-938. 
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are  dedicated  to  the  single  goal  of  world  domination."   But  like  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  deal  with  the  world  strictly  on 
its  own  terms.  It  must  act  within  the  range  of  alternatives  that  are 
available  to  it. 

Often,  too,  even  though  a  sharp  divergence  of  interests  divides 
them,  countries  may  still  share  important  areas  of  common  interests.  In 
the  sphere  of  disarmament,  if  these  overlapping  interests  are  sufficient- 
ly important,  a  quid  pro  quo  agreement  mutually  beneficial  to  the  posi- 
tions of  all  parties  may  be  negotiated.  As  such,  nothing  in  the  essence 
of  the  political  process  of  a  national  state  system  precludes  states  from 
entering  into  an  agreement  regulating  their  military  competition.  Just 
as  national  policy  is  not  oriented  ultimately  toward  achieving  disarma- 
ment, neither  is  it  guided  inevitably  by  the  opposite  course  of  action. 
This  point  is  explored  further  in  the  next  chapter  which  examines  the 
different  ways  in  which  states  have  used  disarmament  to  further  their 
national  interests. 


Edward  Teller,  "Plan  for  Survival,"  Saturday  Evening  Post,  COQiXV 
(February  17,  IS62),  ~4. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  ROLE  OF  DISARMAMENT  IN  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Although  disarmament  by  and  large  has  remained  an  untried  theore- 
tical approach  to  international  peace  and  security,  nations  traditionally 
have  attached  high  priority  to  it  in  their  foreign  policy.  Since  1945 
this  question  has  received  far  more  attention  at  the  diplomatic  confer- 
ence table  than  the  territorial  problems  which,  after  all,  are  the  heart 
of  Cold  War  political  tensions.  That  disarmament  is  an  important  instru- 
ment of  national  policy  we  can  be  certain.  But  in  view  of  the  repeated 
failure  of  the  postwar  negotiations  to  yield  any  significant  tangible  re- 
sults, it  is  much  more  difficult  to  discern  precisely  what  the  govern- 
ments of  the  big  powers  are  trying  to  accomplish. 

One  school  of  thought  holds  that  unilateral  gains  are  the  main 
coal  of  disarmament  diplomacy.  Negotiating  tactics,  so  it.  is  argued,  are 
calculated  to  achieve  a  propaganda  advantage  and  to  bring  about  a  shift 
in  the  military  balance  of  power  unfavorable  to  the  opposing  side.  The 
other  school  maintains  that  ordinarily  when  governments  engage  in  negoti- 
ations they  are  seriously  interested  in  reaching  a  mutual  agreement  if, 
of  course,  the  benefits  outweigh  the  costs. 

It  is  tempting  to  identify  one  or  the  other  of  these  usages  of 
disarmament  as  the  exclusive  theme  of  policy  to  which  other  goals  are 
subordinated.  But  this  artificially  simplifies  the  reality  of  the  nego- 
tiations. A  much  safer  assumption  is  that  the  actions  of  governments  re- 
garding disarmament  are  influenced  significantly  by  both  of  these  con- 
siderations much  of  the  time.  Hedley  Bull  notes  perceptively  that 
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...  it  would  be  quite  mistaken  to  regard  arms  control 
negotiations  as  an  elaborate  charade  enacted  by  governments 
of  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
Though  they  want  other  things  more,  most  governments  in 
nost  negotiations  want  an  agreement,  if  it  can  be  had  on 
their  own  terms .  Usually,  each  government  is  divided  as 
to  how  seriously  an  agreement  should  be  sought:  as  the 
United  States  government  has  been  regularly  and  publicly 
divided  over  the  feasibility  of  a  ban  on  nuclear  tests. *• 

Before  moving  on  to  examine  the  operation  of  disarmament  under  a 

formal  international  agreement,  which  is  the  focus  of  the  present  study, 

let  us  briefly  consider  the  ways  in  which  the  issue  is  utilized  by  states 

to  their  unilateral  advantage. 

The  Use  of  Disarmament  To  Gain  a  Propaganda  Advantage 

With  the  development  of  mass  political  consciousness  and  active 

popular  participation  in  national  and  international  affairs,  world  public 

2 
opinion  has  become  an  increasingly  important  element  of  a  nation's  power. 

Here  the  ideology  of  disarmament,  because  of  its  powerful  moral  and  emotion- 
al appeal,  lends  itself  well  to  use  as  an  instrument  of  psychological  war- 
fare through  which  states  try  to  cultivate  a  favorable  image  of  them- 
selves in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  While  appearing  to  support  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  instrumentalities  of  war,  an  attempt  is  made  to  discredit  the 
enemy  by  placing  the  onus  of  the  failure  of  disarmament  on  him. 

One  interpretation  suggests  that  Russian  and  American  disarmament 
plans  since  1945  have  been  formulated  so  as  to  be  unacceptable  to  the 


Bull,  p.  66. 

^uis  J.  Halle,  "Is  War  Obsolete?"  Hew  Republic,  CXLVI  (April 
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other  side.  Moreover,  in  this  view,  the  objectionable  provisions  (some- 
times called  "jokers")  written  into  the  plans  are  not  necessarily  a 
logical  extension  of  the  sponsoring  state's  national  interests  since  they 
are  inserted  for  the  specific  purpose  of  forestalling  an  agreement. 
Rather  than  striving  to  reach  an  accommodation  between  their  conflict- 
ing positions  (as  is  the  case  with  bona  fide  negotiations),  plans  are 
offered  in  the  full  knowledge  that  they  will  have  to  be  rejected,  the 
aim  being  to  make  the  rejector  appear  in  a  bad  light  before  world  public 
opinion. 

Doubts  have  been  raised,  for  instance,  as  to  whether  the  United 
States  would  accept  a  treaty  incorporating  the  rigorous  inspection  and 
control  apparatus  it  now  advocates,  even  in  the  absence  of  Soviet  op- 
position. Premier  Khrushchev,  in  an  address  before  the  UN  General  As- 
sembly in  September,  1959,  asserted  that: 

The  opponents  of  disarmament  can  easily  make  any  measure 
conditioned  upon  demands  for  control  which  are  of  such  a 
nature  that,  in  the  circumstances  of  a  universal  arms  race, 
other  States  cannot  meet  them.  It  is  plain  that  even  those 
States  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  press  such  far- 
reaching  demands  for  control  would  themselves  have  no  in- 
clination to  accept  those  demands  in  practice  if  it  came  to 
the  point  of  implementing  them.  * 

The  United  States  reacted  along  the  same  lines  to  the  Soviet  proposal 
for  complete  disarmament  mentioned  earlier. 

Joseph  Nogee  describes  this  as  the  "'gamesmanship'  of  the  disarma- 
ment negotiations" : 


Documents  on  Disarmament,  1945-1959,  II,  1456. 
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A  cardinal  feature  of  this  "game"  has  been  to  reject  the 
proposals  of  the  other  side  without  appearing  to  sabotage 
the  discussions. 

Every  plan  offered  by  either  side  has  contained  a  set 
of  proposals  calculated  to  have  wide  popular  appeal.  Every 
such  set  has  included  at  least  one  feature  that  the  other 
side  could  not  possibly  accept,  thus  forcing  a  rejection. 
The  proposing  side  has  been  able  to  claim  that  the  rejector 
is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  disarmament  in  toto.  The  objection- 
able feature  may  be  thought  of  as  the  "joker"  in  every  series 
of  proposals. 

This  tactic  accounts  for  the  paradox  that,  over  the  past 
fourteen  years,  the  two  sides  have  appeared  to  be  narrow- 
ing their  differences  on  some  issues  even  though  fundamental 
differences  have  prevented  them  from  consummating  an  agree- 
ment. The  proposals  were  never  meant  to  be  considered  in 
isolation.  If  the  negotiators  could  afford  to  come  closer 
at  times,  it  was  only  because  a  joker  that  had  outlived  its 
usefulness  had  been  discarded;  meanwhile,  a  new  one  was  being 
introduced  thai;  would  again  make  over-all  agreement 
impossible. 1 

The  validity  of  this  interpretation,  Which  implies  that  the  two 
major  nuclear  powers  do  not  really  want  or  expect  to  reach  an  agreement 
on  disarmament,  depends  upon  the  relationship  between  their  national  in- 
terests at  any  particular  time  and  is  therefore  subject  to  change  as 
their  interests  change. 

As  an  analytical  concept,  the  propaganda  theme  offers  a  plausible 
explanation  of  Soviet  disarmament  policy  during  the  early  years  of  the 
atomic  age.  From  1945  to  1949  the  United  States  and  Russia  faced  one 
another  in  the  disparate  roles  of  atonic  and  non-atomic  powers.  Even 
after  the  Soviet  explosion  of  an  atomic  device  late  in  1949  broke  the 

Lc  monopoly,  we  continued  to  hold  an  oven/helming  supc 
ity  In  the  means  of  delivery.  In  the  early  1950' s  the  Russians  developed 


Joseph  Nogee,  "The  Diplomacy  of  Disarmament,"  International  Con- 
ciliation, DXXVI  (January,  1960),  232. 
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a  substantial  delivery  capability,  but  it  was  not  until  the  early  1960's 
that  the  two  countries  approached  a  position  of  nuclear  parity  in  terns 
of  weapons  and  delivery  systems. 

As  long  as  the  military  power  relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  so  utterly  asymmetrical,  there  was 
little  coincidence  between  their  interests,  militarily  speaking.  As  a 
result,  no  foundation  for  serious  negotiations  existed  for  almost  a 
decade  after  1945.  During  that  period,  when  the  negotiations  revolved 
around  the  international  control  of  atomic  energy,  Russian  policy  was  not 
directed  at  reaching  an  accommodation  with  the  position  of  the  Western 
powers  on  the  problem.  Rather,  through  the  exploitation  of  the  disarma- 
ment motif,  the  Kremlin  was  able  to  further  its  own  objectives,  foremost 

of  which  apparently  was  to  mobilize  world  public  opinion  in  favor  of  its 

2 
position  and  to  inhibit  the  credibility  of  the  American  atonic  threat. 

In  short,  Russian  policy  sought  to  counterbalance  the  effects  of  Ameri- 
can nuclear  superiority  while  the  Soviet  nuclear  development  program  went 
ahead  at  full  throttle: 

By  its  world-wide  campaign  about  the  horrors  of  atomic  war- 
fare, the  Kremlin  had  undermined  the  willingness  to  resist 
in  many  areas  of  the  non-Soviet  world  and  made  very  difficult 
the  employment  of  the  chief  weapon  in  the  Western  arsenal.3 


The  stages  in  the  changing  strategic  relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  discussed  in  Kissinger,  The 
Necessity  for  Choice,  p.  13. 

2See  the  well-documented  study:  Joseph  L.  Nogee,  Soviet  Policy 
Toward  International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy  (Notre  Dame,  Ind.:  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  Press,  1961),  esp.  pp.  259-285. 

Kissinger,  Nuclear  Weapons  and  Foreign  Policy,  p.  37G. 
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With  the  changing  configuration  of  their  military  interests,  how- 
ever, the  involvement  of  American  and  Soviet  interests  in  the  negoL 
of  arms  control  measures  has  also  shifted.  Although  we  have  no  complete- 
ly reliable  indicator  for  distinguishing  between  "negotiation"  and 
"propaganda,"  it  appears  that  the  area  of  overlapping  interests  of 
Russia  and  the  Western  powers  in  arms  control  has  widened  as  their 
nuclear  capability  has  become  more  symmetrical.  One  test  of  the 
nificant,  albeit  minimal,  convergence  of  their  disarmament  interest, 
found  in  the  occasional  practice  in  recent  years  of  narrowing  the  nego- 
tiations down  by  isolating  specific,  limited  problems  for  precise,  de- 
tailed consideration,  such  as  the  problems  of  nuclear-weapon  testing, 
surprise  attack,  accidental  war,  and  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
"nth  countries."   Therefore,  although  propaganda  is  an  important  dimen- 
sion of  disarmament,  the  policies  of  governments  in  this  field  cannot  be 
e:q>lained  entirely  by  this  interpretation. 

The  Use  of  Disarmament  to  Gain  a  Power  Advantage 
In  the  absence  of  a  political  detente,  rival  go^ernmr-it?  approach 
disarmament  negotiations  with  the  same  mutual  distrust  and  fear  that  they 
are  trying  to  alleviate  through  arms  limitations.  When  negotiating  on 
disarmament,  the  universal  tendency  is  to  impute  to  the  potential  enemy 


Tliis  line  of  reasoning  assumes  that  proposals  of  a  grandiose 
scope,  which  are  ipso  facto  unnegotiable,  indicate  a  reluctance  to  en- 
gage in  serious  deliberations  and  an  emphasis  on  propaganda.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  scope  of  the  issue  under  consideration  is  narrow, 
it  is  more  likely  that  areas  of  agreement  can  be  found  and  less  likely 
that  propaganda  factors  are  the  predominant  influence. 
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the  same  motivations  that  are  believed  to  be  responsible  for  the  arms  race 
itself. 

Drawing  on  his  first-hand  experience  as  director  of  the  Disarma- 
ment Section  of  the  League  of  Nations,  Salvador  de  Madariaga  avers  that 
disarmament  conferences  are  more  in  the  nature  of  armament  conferences 

because 

...  no  nation  is  really  interested  in  keeping  intact  any 
pattern  of  power  whatsoever;  everyone  of  them  wants  it  al- 
tered in  such  a  way  that  will  increase  her  own  share  of 
power.  It  follows  that  every  'disarmament1  tall:  will  in  the 
nature  of  things  develop  so  as  to  increase  the  real  or  rela- 
tive armaments  of  the  nations  concerned  even  though  it  may 
appear  to  reduce  their  nominal  or  absolute  armaments .  For 
in  actual  fact  the  true  if  unavox;ed  aim  of  every  nation  that 
goes  into  a  disarmament  conference  is  to  increase  her  real 
or  relative  armament  to  the  detriment  of  her  rivals.  Thus 
'Disarmament'  turns  out  to  be  but  one  of  the  forms  the  arma- 
ments race  can  takc.i 

An  examination  of  disarmament  proposals  going  all  the  way  back  to 
the  Hague  Conference  of  1399  confirms  that  states  habitually  have  proposed 
limitati  ns  and  reductions  of  armaments  complementary  to  their  own  mili- 
tary interests.  One  of  the  influences  prompting  Czar  Alescander  II  to 
call  the  first  Hague  Conference  was  the  need  to  prevent  the  modernization 
of  the  German  army  with  rapid-firing  artillery,  a  step  which  Russia  found 
difficult  to  match  because  of  economic  limitations .   Similarly,  during 
the  League  period 


Madariaga,  The  Blowing  Up  of  the  Parthenon,  pp.  74-75. 

""Merze  Tate,  The  Disarmament  Illusion:  The  Movement  for  a  Limita- 
tion of  Armaments  to  1907  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1942),  pp. 
178-179. 
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Britain  and  the  United  States,  as  great  naval  powers,  wished 
to  abolish  the  submarine  but  retain  battleships  and  aircraft 
carriers;  the  lesser  naval  powers  wished  to  retain  the  sub- 
marine. France,  a  great  land  power,  wished  to  retain  tanks 
and  heavy  guns;  the  lesser  land  powers  favored  restriction 
of  them.* 

The  affinity  betx^een  arms  control  proposals  and  military  interests 

is  also  recognizable  in  the  negotiations  since  1945.  In  1946  the  United 

States,  then  holding  an  atomic  monopoly,  insisted  on  the  establishment  of 

a  control  system  prior  to  the  abolition  of  atomic  weapons.  On  the  other 

hand,  the  Soviet  Union,  with  nothing  to  lose,  demanded  that  the  American 

atomic  stockpile  be  destroyed  first.  Operating  at  a  distinct  disadvantage 

vis-d-vis  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  field  of  military  intelligence,  the 

United  States  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  inspection.  For  its  part, 

the  Soviet  Union  regards  the  string  of  American  military  bases  around  its 

territory  as  an  aggressive  threat  and  accordingly  in  its  proposals  has 

given  priority  to  their  removal.  France,  having  developed  nuclear 

weapons  but  without  the  advanced  means  of  delivering  them,  stresses  the 

2 
need  for  abolishing  military  missiles. 

Doubtlessly,  if  they  had  the  opportunity,  states  would  prefer  to 
bring  about  the  unilateral  disarmament  of  the  opposing  side  in  relative, 
if  not  in  absolute,  terms .  The  extremely  cautionary  attitude  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  disarmament  conferences  becomes  more  understandable  when  it 
is  realized  how  serious  the  issues  at  stake  really  are.  Yet  it  would  be 
incorrect  to  single  out  the  disarmament  negotiations  as  the  only  area 


1 
Bull,  p.  57. 

2 
Ibid.,  p.  68. 
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where  states  promote  their  self-interests  to  the  limit.  In  disarmament, 
as  in  other  questions  for  which  a  negotiated  settlement  is  sought,  ulti- 
mately the  most  important  consideration  is  not  what  the  parties  want  but 
what  they  are  willing  to  accept.  A  government  may  wish  to  strengthen 
its  relative  power  position,  but  for  reasons  that  we  shall  discuss  in  the 
next  section  it  also  may  be  satisfied  to  stabilize  the  existing  balance. 
This  is  the  necessary  precondition  for  the  successful  negotiation  of  any 
disarmament  agreement  since  no  arrangement  resulting  in  unequal  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  can  legitimately  be  accepted. 

Thus  the  following  analysis  by  Harry  T.  Willetts  of  the  basis  of 
Russian  disarmament  policy  provides  one  more  piece  of  the  puzzle  that 
goes  to  make  up  the  full  picture  of  what  disarmament  is  about: 

Whatever  the  West  imagines  itself  to  be  talking  about,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  in  fact  be  talking  about  the  abolition  of 
Western  alliances,  the  isolation  of  the  United  States,  the 
reorganization  of  international  organization  to  ensure  Soviet 
preponderance- -and  not,  for  a  long  time,  about  disarmament  at 
all.1 

While  a  large  part  of  the  attention  given  to  disarmament  by  na- 
tions is  directed  at  influencing  world  public  opinion  and  at  trying  to 
unilaterally  disarm  the  opposing  side  of  its  most  potent  weapon,  not  all 
objectives  are  conflicting  ones.  Under  certain  conditions  states  may 
also  find  it  useful  to  cooperate  multilaterally  in  limiting  the  scope  of 
their  military  competition.  It  is  to  this  use  that  X7e  now  direct  our 
attention. 


hlarry  T.  Willetts,  "Disarmament  and  Soviet  Foreign  Policy,"  Arms 
Control:  Issues  for  the  Public,  ed.  Louis  Henkin  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J, 
Prentice-Hall,  1961),  p.  173. 
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The  Use  of  Disarmament  to  Stabilize  the  Military  Environment 

Historically,  most  of  the  activity  relating  to  disarmament  has 
been  confined  to  the  negotiation  stage  in  which,  as  MM  noted  above, 
states  attempt  unilaterally  to  better  their  position  at  the  expense  of 
the  interests  of  other  countries.  In  several  instances,  however,  arms 
control  agreements  have  been  successfully  negotiated.  A  glance  backward 
at  past  experience  with  the  regulation  of  military  capabilities  is  the 
logical  point  to  begin  a  consideration  of  the  function  of  disarmament  in 
a  nation- state  system  . 

The  Historical  Background  of  Disarmament 
By  far  the  most  successful  examples  of  arms  control ,  however , 
have  been  those  instances  in  which  neighboring  countries  have  managed  to 
conclude  bilateral  arms  control  agreements  dealing  with  limitations  on 
the  militarisation  of  their  frontiers.  Of  these,  the  most  famous  was 
the  Rush-Bagot  Agreement  of  1317  under  which  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  limited  their  naval  armaments  on  the  Great  Lakes.   But  more  im- 
portant as  far  as  international  security  is  concerned,  out  of  the  long 
trail  of  multilateral  disarmament  conferences  in  this  century  have  come 
only  three  formal  agreements,  all  of  them  materializing  during  the  inter- 
war  years  and  pertaining  solely  to  naval  armaments. 

In  the  Washington  Treaty  of  1922,  the  only  instance  where  multi- 
lateral disarmament  has  ever  become  operative  to  any  significant  extent, 


1 

A  complete  listing  of  bilateral  agreements  containing  disarmament 
provisions  can  be  found  in  Denys  P.  Myers,  World  Disarmament ;  Its  Prob- 
lems and  Prospects  (Boston:  World  Peace  Foundation,  1932),  pp.  52-56. 
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the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  France,  and  Italy  agreed  to: 
(1)  a  ratio  of  5:  5:  3:  1.67:  1.67,  respectively,  in  their  relative 
capital  ship  strength  (with  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  Japan  scrap- 
ping about  40  per  cent  of  their  battleships);  (2)  limitations  on  the  size 
and  number  of  aircraft  carriers;  and  (3)  a  moratorium  on  the  construction 
of  capital  ships  until  1931,  except  in  certain  specified  instances.  Sig- 
nificantly, these  limitations  were  coupled  with  other  agreements  stabiliz- 

1 
ing  the  political  status  quo  in  the  Western  Pacific. 

The  other  two  naval  treaties  were  not  nearly  so  influential.  The 

London  Treaty  of  1930,  ratified  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 

Japan,  in  addition  to  extending  the  moratorium  on  naval  construction  to 

1936,  fixed  their  maximum  allowable  tonnage  strengths  in  the  categories 

of  vessels  not  covered  by  the  Washington  Treaty.  The  three  countries 

were  to  have  parity  in  submarines,  but  Japan  was  permitted  only  about 

2 
two- thirds  of  the  cruiser  and  destroyer  tonnage  of  America  or  England. 

Finally,  the  London  Naval  Treaty  of  1936  between  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  France  attested  to  limit  the  maximum  size  of  different 
kinds  of  naval  vessels  and  provided  a  system  for  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion between  governments  on  naval  construction.  Nothing  was  said  about 


The  most  incisive  study  of  the  Washington  Conference  on  the 
Limitation  of  Armament  is  Raymond  L.  Buell,  The  Washington  Conference 
(Nexj  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1922).  The  text  of  the  Washington 
Treaty  is  printed  on  pages  372-393 . 

2 
The  text  of  the  London  Treaty  on  the  Limitation  and  Reduction  of 

Naval  Armament  (April  22,  1930)  is  printed  in  U.  S.,  Senate,  Disarmament 

Subcommittee  of  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Disarmament  and  Security: 

A  Collection  of  Documents.  1919-1955.  84th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  1956,  pp. 

^0-43.   (Cited  hereafter  as  Disarmament  and  Security.) 
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1 
the  ratio  of  the  armaments  of  one  pouer  to  the  other. 

The  modest  achievements  of  disarmament  during  the  League  years 
when  the  tension  level  uas  relatively  lot;  much  of  the  time  have  not  been 
duplicated,  much  less  improved  upon,  during  the  Cold  War.  Solely  in 
areas  peripheral  to  their  military  interests  have  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  been  able  to  find  a  basis  for  cooperative  action.  Two 
such  cases  arc  worth  mentioning  here.  One  was  the  agreement  by  all  of 
the  atomic  powers  on  the  establishment  in  July,  1957,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  further  the  application  of  atomic  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes,  especially  in  underdeveloped  countries.  Interest- 
ingly, the  Russians  shared  American  concern  for  the  need  to  have  strict 

controls  to  prevent  the  diversion  of  fissionable  materials  to  military 

2 
usee  by  the  countries  receiving  assistance  from  the  IAEA.   The  second 

case  was  the  Antarctic  Treaty  which  was  signed  on  December  1,  19i9,  by 

the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  ten  other  nations.  This  treaty, 

the  only  postwar  agreement  involving  arms  control  measures  on  American 

and  Russian  territories,  provided  for  complete  freedom  of  inspection  and 

for  the  non-militarization  of  the  Antarctic."" 

From  the  limited  actual  experience  \rLth   disarmament  in  the  past, 

it  is  clear  that  what  states  seek  to  accomplish  through      .ents  on 


In  1937  Russia  and  Germany  were  brought  under  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  through  bilateral  agreements  with  Britain.  For  the  text  of 
the  London  Treaty  on  the  Limitation  of  Naval  Armament,  see  ibid.,  pp. 
43-57. 

2 

Bechhoefer,  Postwar  Negotiations  for  Arms  Control,  p.  565. 

~The  treaty  te:;t  is  printed  in  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1945-1 
II,  1550-1556. 
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armaaents  is  not  to  disarm  as  such  but  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  what- 
ever armaments  do  e::ist."   Throughout  the  past,  whenever  a  formal  agree- 
ment has  been  successfully  negotiated  or  whenever  the  negotiations  have 
arrived  at  substantial  areas  of  agreement,  this  has  almost  invariably 
been  true.  No  matter  how  horrendous  they  are,  strictly  speaking,  weapons 
per  se  do  not  constitute  a  threat  to  security;  it  is  the  likelihood  that 
they  will  be  used  that  is  feared.  Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
perception  by  a  nation  of  a  threat  to  its  security  is  bi- dimensional. 
There  is  apprehension  over,  first,  what  a  potential  enemy  is  capable  of 
accomplishing  in  a  military  operation  and,  second,  x-jhat  his  intentions 
are.  A  disarmament  agreement,  while  it  pertains  directly  to  a  readjust- 
ment of  national  military  capabilities,  is  to  be  judged  as  a  success  or 
failure  in  terms  of  whether  it  assures  the  participants  of  the  intention 
by  one  not  to  attack  the  other,  and  not  by  the  magnitude  of  the  actual 
reduction  in  armaments. 

Beyond  the  generalization  that  the  emphasis  in  disarmaments  is  on 
alleviating  the  destabilizing  influences  of  weapons  systems  in  the  hands 
of  states  hostile  to  one  another,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  any  parallels 
between  past  e:;pcrience  with  arms  control  and  the  present  crisis  of  power 
which  nations  are  facing.  Heretofore,  arms  control  has  played  a  very 
small  role  in  the  military  relations  of  states.  Aside  from  the  inherently 


Frederick  H.  Hartmann,  The  Relatione  of  Nations  (2d  ed.  rev.; 
Nov;  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  19G2),  p.  27G .  See  also  Samuel  P. 
Huntington's  statement  to  the  effect  that  "disarmament  agreements  sel- 
dom actually  disarm  states.  What  they  do  is  to  exclude  certain  specified 
areas  from  competition  and  thereby  direct  that  competition  into  other 
channels."  Huttington,  p.  81. 
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complicated  nature  of  the  problems  encountered  in  regulating  armaments, 
neither  political  nor  military- technological  conditions  have  favored  the 
acceptance  of  arms  control  as  an  established  practice.  Indeed,  since 
armaments  in  themselves  did  not  appear  to  eruicerbate  political  tensions 
grossly,  the  influence  arms  limitation  could  have  was  also  necessarily 
minimal.  Furthermore,  in  conventional  arms  races  additional  increments 
of  military  power  usually  meant  increased  security.  States  therefore 
had  a  large  measure  of  unilateral  control  over  the  maintenance  of  their 
own  security,  limited  only  by  the  power  they  could  muster  through  the 
mobilization  of  their  human  and  material  resources  and  through  strategic 
alliances.  In  brief,  the  accepted  formula  for  security  during  the  era  of 
conventional  weapons  was  to  push  ahead  maximally  in  pursuit  of  a  pre- 
ponderance of  military  strength. 

Disarmament  in  the  Nuclear  Age 

Shifting  the  focus  from  the  past  to  the  present  and  future,  let  us 
recall  the  two  fundamental  characteristics  o.  contemporary  international 
relations  that  were  e;qplored  in  Chapter  I.  First,  national  governments 
today  view  the  world  politically  in  much  the  same  terms  as  they  have  for 
centuries .  Second,  at  the  same  time  the  equation  through  which  they  seek 
security  has  been  drastically  altered  by  technological  change.  Stated 
simply,  we  have  entered  the  dawn  of  an  age  in  which,  paradoxically,  power 
is  becoming  increasingly  more  abundant  but  less  and  less  usable. 

As  early  as  November,  19j3,  Winston  Churchill  recognized  that  the 
accumulating  stocks  of  offensive  power  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  might  well  have  a  salutary  effect: 
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Indeed,  I  have  sometimes  the  odd  thought  that  the 
annihilating  character  of  these  agencies  nay  bring  an 
utterly  unforeseeable      Ity  to  mankind.  .  .   It  taay 
be  that  .  .  .  when  the  advance  of  destructive  weapons 
enables  everyone  to  kill  everybody  else  no  one  will  want 
to  kill  anyone  at  all.  At  any  rate  it  seems  pretty  safe 
to  say  that  a  war  which  begins  by  both  sides  suff 
what  they  dread  most- -and  that  is  undoubtedly  the  case 
now-- is  less  likely  to  occur  than  one  which  dangles  the 
lurid  prises  of  former  days  before  ambitious  eyes. 

It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  armaments  in  the  atomi-  age, 
with  their  immensely  greater  destructive  potential,  have  restrained  the 
actions  of  the  great  powers  to  a  degree  previously  unknown.  Quite  poss- 
ibly, in  a  preatonic  military- technological  setting,  the  severe  political 

instability  in  Europe  and  Asia  since  1945  would  have  provoked  a  major  war 

2 
before  now.   As  it  is,  a  major  war  is  not  a  very  likely  contingency 

despite  such  crisis  points  as  Berlin,  Germany,  and  China  which  periodi- 
cally approach  the  boiling  point  without  ever  quite  reaching  it. 

The  effect  of  the  paralysis  of  force  as  an  instrument  of  policy 
for  directing  political  change  has  been  to  perpetuate  these  basic  East- 
West  differences  from  year  to  year  without  any  kind  of  a  settlement.  The 
corollary  of  the  nuclear  stalemate  has  been  a  political  stalemate.  Yet 
the  recurrent  crises  over  the  future  of  Berlin  and  German  reunification 

idly  demonstrate  that  the  status  quo  being  perpetuated  is  an  unviable 
one.  Even  in  the  face  of  the  almost  certain  catastrophic  outcome  of  a 
nuclear  war,  it  seems  doubtful  that  the  present  uneasy  equilibrium  in 


From  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  November  3,  1953; 
quoted  ttoti  John  Slessor,  Strategy  for  the  West  (New  York:  William 
Horrow  and  Company,  1954),  p.  1. 


h. 


lie,  p.  13. 
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Central  Europe  can  be  prolonged  indefinitely. 

Whether  international  agreements  on  disarmament  can  contribute 
toward  making  the  existing  military  and  political  environments  more 
manageable  remains  to  be  seen.  The  timeless  difficulties  inevitably 
encountered  in  negotiating  disarmament,  such  as  how  to  provide  security 
along  with  arms  limitation,  may  well  continue  to  prevent  arms  control 
from  becoming  a  reality  to  any  significant  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
substantially  stronger  raison  d'etre  underlies  the  disarmament  negotia- 
tions now  than  during  the  era  of  conventional  weapons.  How  disarmament 
is  related  to  the  problem  of  stabilizing  the  nuclear  age  military  and 
political  environments  will  be  examined  further  in  the  pages  that  follow. 

The  Ililitary-Tcchnolopjical  Environment 

The  strategic  model  of  deterrence,  which  serves  as  the  frame  of 
reference  for  military  thinking  both  in  the  United  States  and  Russia,  as- 
sumes that  rational  action  prevails  in  military  decision-making.  It  fol- 
lows that  if  one  side  believes  that  the  other,  after  being  attacked  in  a 
surprise  "first-strike,"  would  still  possess  a  sufficient  nuclear  capa- 
bility to  strike  back  and  inflict  unacceptable  damage  on  the  aggressor, 
the  incentive,  although  not  the  capability,  for  a  deliberate  surprise  at- 
tack will  have  been  removed.   A  war  initiated  under  these  circumstances 


For  a  fuller  description  of  the  theory  of  deterrence,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  consulted:  Bernard  Brodie,  Strategy  in  the  Missile  Ag;e 
(Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1959);  Kahn;  Kissinger,  The 
Necessity  for  Choice;  Basil  H.  Liddell-Hart,  Deterrent  or  Defense:  A 
Fresh  Look  at  die  West's  Military  Position  (New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Praeger,  1960);  Thomas  C.  Schelling,  Tito  Strategy  of  Conflict  (Cambridge: 
Harvard  University  Press,  19i 
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for  anticipated  posit-.     us  would  not  make  sense.  The  criterion, 
then,  for  military  preparati.      noc  so  ouch  to  maximise  available 
a  power  L.-  M   to  build  a  strategic  force  that  can  with- 

stand a  surprise  attach  and  then  rc_     ..  This     ..lown  as  the  doc- 
trine of  the  invulnerable  deterrent." 

If  these  two  p_  _ oents  act  rational;., 

decisions  portal     '.a   war  and  peace  and  thai;  strategic  nuclei.     is, 
indeed,  Irrational  aG  long  as  deterrcui  forces  on  both  sides  arc  invulner- 
able— were  entirely  sound,  we  could  be  optimistic  about  the  prospects  for 
the  "pa-:  acozaica."  But  even  .  weapon  s.    -  have  produce, 

sort  of  uneasy  stability  in  the  military  environment,  they  have  also 
generated  destabilizing  pressures  which  in      the  probabilit3'  of  an 

eventual  thermonuclear  war  in  spite     ie  obvious  concern  of  the  United 

1 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  avoid  it. 

The  possibility  haunts  each  power  that  the  other  nay  make  some  de- 
cisive technological  breaicthrough  giving  it  a  temporary  position  of  mili- 
tary preponderance  which  would  enable  it  to  "win"  a  war  through  a  surp 
attack.  At  that  point,  a  deliberate  attack  might  be  considered  feasible, 
especially  if  the  nation  holding  the  advantageous  position  were  convinced 
that  war  is  inevitable  sooner  or  later  anyhow.  This  is  referred  to  as 
"preventive  war."  Similarly,  a  nation  may  attack  and  initiate  a  "pre- 
emptive war"  if  it  believes  strongly  that  a  nuclear  first-strike  against 
it  is  imminent,  based  on  its  interpretations  of  the  enemy  s  actions.  Or 


See,  for  example,  Albert  Wohlsletter,  "The  Delicate  Balance  of 
Terror,"  Fo:  II  (January,  1959),  211-234. 
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nay  be  triggered  by  some  accidental  cause  (human  or  mechanical  error, 
false  alarm,  or  unauthorised  behavior) .  It  may  also  result  from  miscal- 
culation by  one  country  of  hot?  far  another  ifl  willing  to  commit  itself 
militarily  before  baching  down  from  its  position.  Or  it  may  be  started 
by  the  action  of  some  third  power  that  wants  to  involve  the  two  major 
powers  in  war  in  order  to  advance  its  own  interests  (thus  the  term  "cata- 
lytic war").  Finally,  a  conventional  war  or  a  limited  nuclear  war  may 
escalate  into  an  all-out  thermonuclear  duel. 

True,  the  livelihood  of  nuclear  war  can  probably  be  reduced  further 
by  making  it  even  less  practicable  through  adding  more  e..-plosive  punch  to 
deterrent  forces,  but  the  possibility  of  such  a  war,  although  lessened, 
would  still  remain.  Furthermore,  the  price  of  decreasing  the  probability 

of  a  nuclear  showdown  in  this  way  would  be  a  much  higher  level  of  destruc- 

2 
tion  in  case  a  war  actually  tool;  place. 

Consequently,  where  formerly  a  state  or  a  power  bloc  met  the 

danger  of  war  by  unilaterally  ua::iaizing  its  military  capability,  now 

security  has  tended  to  become  more  of  a  collaborative  effort  between  ad- 

:.as.  Because  neither  side  can  any  longer  directly  rc£        -11- 

tary  strike  by  its  ad\      ,  each  is  dependent  for  its  security  on  the 

actions  of  the  other  -3  an  unprecedented  e::tent.  In  effect,  "as  long 


This  classification  of  the  different  ways  war  can  start  is  taken 
from  Kahn,  pp.  226-229. 

The  reader's  attention  is  directed  to  Herman  Kahn's  caricature  of 
the  ulti^te  in  deterrence.  He  hypothesises  that  a  "Doomsday  Machine" 
securely  hidden  underground  could  be  rigged  so  thai;  after  a  certain 

jcr  of  nuclear  bombs  e.;ploec       the  United  States,  it  would  be 
triggered,  destroying  the  earth.  Kahn,  pp. 
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each  side  has  the  manifest  power  to  destroy  a  nation  and  its  population 
in  response  to  an  attack  by  the  other,  the  'balance  of  terror'  amounts 
to  a  tacit  understanding  backed  by  a  total  exchange  of  all  conceivable 
hostages." 

So  quite  independently  of  the  arena  of  political  conflict,  there 
has  evolved  an  important  field  of  latent  common  interests  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  based  on  what  Reinhold  Niebuhr  has 

called  the  "minimal  community  [that]  has  been  established  through  the 

2 

sense  of  an  involvement  in  a  common  predicament  and  peril."   What  are 

these  common  interests?  Certainly,  at  a  minimum  it  is  in  the  objective 
national  interest  of  the  Soviets  and  the  Americans  to  mitigate  the  hazards 
mentioned  above  that  could  very  well  trigger  an  unwanted  all-out  nuclear 
war.  In  addition,  the  tacit  agreement  operating  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  not  to  transfer  nuclear  weapons  to  allies  that  have 
not  developed  them  indicates  a  common  interest  in  preventing  the  spread 
of  these  weapons  among  non-nuclear  nations.  Not  only  would  the  instabi- 
lities of  deterrence  be  compounded  in  a  world  with  many  nuclear  powers 
instead  of  only  four,  but  more  importantly,  the  diffusion  of  nuclear 
weapons  also  promises  to  blur  the  distinction  between  the  greater  and 
the  lesser  powers."' 


Schelling,  The  Strategy  of  Conflict,  p.  239. 

Foreword  by  Reinhold  Niebuhr  in  Brown  and  Real,  p.  5. 

3 

Bernard  Baruch  reports  telling  Andrei  Vyshinsky  in  a  private  con- 
versation that  "there  x/as  an  old  saying  on  our  western  frontier  that  the 
Smith  and  Wesson  revolver  made  all  men  equal.  Once  the  smaller  nations 
have  atomic  weapons  they  will  be  able  to  threaten  even  the  strongest 
power."  Bernard  Baruch,  Baruch:  My  Story  (Nc"  York:  Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  1957),  p.  325. 
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In  order  not  to  overestimate  or  underestimate  the  significance 
of  this  apparent  community  of  interests  as  a  basis  for  positive  action 
on  the  control  and  limitation  of  armaments,  it  is  necessary  to  be  clear 
about  its  characteristics.  First,  it  is  rooted  in  mutual  fear  rather 
than  in  mutual  confidence  between  East  and  West.  Should  either  side 
through  some  unforeseen  means  gain  overwhelming  superiority  and  breal; 
the  nuclear  stalemate  or  should  the  present  instabilities  of  deterrence 
be  lessened  through  the  building  of  invulnerable  retaliatory  forces,  the 
mutuality  of  interests  discussed  here  would  diminish.  Second,  these 
parallel  interests  represent  a  "negative  consensus"  in  that  the  United 
States  and  Russia  are  agreed  on  what  they  do  not  want  to  happen  (a 
strategic  nuclear  war),  as  distinguished  from  a  "positive  consensus"  or 
agreement  between  their  wider  national  purposes  and  interests.  If  there 
is  a  low  degree  of  "positive  consensus,"  the  range  of  identical  interests 
covered  by  the  "negative  consensus"  as  a  rule  will  be  overriden  by  these 
more  substantive  conflicting  interests.  Just  how  strong  the  "positive 
consensus"  must  be  before  an  agreement  embodying  a  "negative  consensus" 
can  be  negotiated  will  be  treated  in  detail  later . 

The  substitution  of  political  boundaries  through  arms  control 
agreements  for  the  disappearing  technological  limitations  on  the  nature 
of  war  and  the  preparation  for  war,  in  effect,  acknowledges  that  security 
is  still  dependent  on  national  military  power.  Under  this  approach,  dis- 
armament operates  as  an  adjunct  of  national  military  policy  with  the  ob- 
ject of  lessening  (but  not  doing  away  with)  the  likelihood  of  war  and  of 
limiting  the  destructiveness  of  any  x;ar  that  does  occur.  This  coincides 
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with  the  historic  usage  of  disarmament  by  governments  as  a  means  of 
buttressing  national  military  interests  and  not  of  surrendering  them. 

Up  to  now,  we  have  been  considering  how  hostile  states,  without 
first  necessarily  settling  their  differences,  may  be  led  to  agree  on 
political  "rules  of  the  game"  to  serve  as  boundaries  \7ithin  which  their 
military  rivalry  can  be  carried  on.  It  was  noted  that  ironically  the 
potential  common  interests  America  and  Russia  may  have  in  declaring  cer- 
tain spheres  ox  military  activity  out  of  bounds  (such  as,  say,  nuclear 
weapon  testing  and  the  militarisation  of  outer  space)  actually  arise  out 
of  the  severe  political  antagonism  between  them. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  despite  the  build-up  of  strong  pressures 
to  bring  the  arms  race  under  control,  by  their  actions  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  indicated  that  the  risks  accompanying  any  poss- 
ible disarmament  agreement  they  could  obtain  would  be  greater  than  the 
ricks  posed  by  an  uncontrolled  nuclear  arms  race.  Consequently,  it  is 
doubtful  that  the  "negative  consensus"  born  out  of  mutual  fear  of  a  su- 
icidal war  can  by  itself  servo  as  a  suitable  basis  for  any  real  progress 
towards  arms  control.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  the  conditions  of 
the  wider  political  environment  which  set  the  limits  of  the  practica- 
bility of  measures  for  arms  limitation  and  reduction.  To  that  point  we 
now  direct  our  attention. 

The  political  environment.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  political 
prerequisite  for  drastic  or  total  disarmament  is  an  alteration  of  the 
fundamental  organizational  arrangement  of  international  relations .  In 
contrast,  the  acceptability  of  more  limited  controls  on  armaments  dependg 
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on  the  compatibility  between  the  concrete  national  interests  of  the 
negotiating  states.  Where  national  interests  are  generally  harmonious, 
as  in  the  case  of  American-British  relations,  disarmament,  however,  is 
superfluous.  Alternately,  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  political  conflict, 
when  it  approaches  the  brink  of  war,  disarmament  is  also  doubtlessly  im- 
practicable. Paradoxically,  as  political  tensions  mount  and  the  pressure 
for  disarmament  becomes  stronger,  the  obstacles  to  the  successful  negoti- 
ation of  arms  reductions  are  multiplied.  Thus  it  is  frequently  asserted 
that  either  a  disarmament  agreement  is  not  needed  or  else  it  is  imposs- 
ible to  obtain: 

If  disagreements  on  specific  issues  had  been  tractable,  the 
armaments  race  \rould  never  have  started.  Since  negotiations 
on  outstanding  disputes  have  proved  unavailing,  it  is  im- 
probable that  a  disarmament  scheme  acceptable  to  all  parties 
can  be  negotiated.! 

To  be  sure,  the  logic  of  disarmament  is  inherently  paradoxical. 
But  while  a  firm  "positive  consensus"  (a  coincidence  between  political 
purposes)  is  more  conducive  to  agreement  on  disarmament,  unless  an  ele- 
ment of  "negative  consensus"  is  present  there  is  no  incentive  to  negoti- 
ate. When  there  is  an  incentive  to  seek  an  agreement,  hostile  states 
inevitably  find  themselves  caught  on  the  horns  of  this  dilemma:  No 
disarmament  is  possible  without  mutual  confidence  engendered  by  the 
settlement  of  territorial  questions  and  other  grievances.  Conversely, 
there  can  be  no  mutual  confidence  as  long  as  opposing  armed  forces  face 
each  other  menacingly.  Hence,  an  arms  pact  can  be  sought  in  conjunction 
with  a  settlement  of  political  differences  or  in  advance  of  a  political 


Kissinger,  Nuclear  Weapons  and  Foreign  Policy,  p.  208, 
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rapprochement . 

Disarmament  with  political  settlement.  In  the  past  voluntary 
disarmament  agreements  have  depended  almost  entirely  on  the  achievement 
of  a  political  detente  between  the  parties  involved  in  the  negotiations. 
The  adjustment  of  conflicting  national  interests  was  coupled  with  provi- 
sions for  adjusting  military  capabilities  also.  This  was  the  case  with 
both  the  Rush-Bagot  Agreement  of  1317  and  the  Washington  Treaty  of  1922, 
the  two  notable  achievements  of  disarmament  in  modern  times.  Of  course, 
a  political  settlement,  whether  or  not  a  treaty  stipulated  it,  would 
probably  lead  to  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  forces- in- being  on  both 
sides  in  any  event.  Here  a  formal  agreement  would  serve  the  useful  func- 
tion of  expediting  the  readjustment  of  military  force  levels  to  conform 

to  the  new  political  conditions  created  by  the  liquidation  of  tension 

1 
sources . 

In  view  of  the  enormously  greater  complexity  of  the  military  fac- 
tor in  the  present  age,  almost  certainly  arms  control  will  be  an  indis- 
pensable ingredient  of  any  future  peaceful  settlement  of  major  world 

2 
problems,  such  as  the  Berlin  situation  and  German  reunification.   Even 

though  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the  Western  alliance  may  come  to  the  point 

where  they  may  genuinely  wish  to  arrive  at  a  political  accommodation  by 

negotiating  their  differences,  this  does  not  automatically  mean  that  they 


1 

Hartmann,  p.  300. 

Huntington  suggests  that  "Just  as  the  problem  of  armaments  can- 
not be  settled  without  reference  to  political  issues,  so  is  it  also  im- 
possible to  resolve  these  issues  without  facing  up  to  the  relative 
balance  of  military  power."  Huntington,  p.  73. 
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will  be  able  to  do  so.  The  ritual  of  lowering  the  guns  that  enemies 
have  held  on  one  another  for  years  is  a  delicate  operation.  Indeed,  one 
has  difficulty  in  visualising  it  taking  place  spontaneously  and  "natur- 
ally" in  the  present  era  where  military  strategy  is  based  on  deterrence 
psychology.  But  provided  the  political  conditions  are  ripe  for  it,  this 
relai^ation  in  military  postures  might  be  accomplished  through  an  ir. 
national  agreement  containing  procedures  that  would  regulc: 
antee  the  reciprocal  scaling  down  of  military  capabilities. 

Disarmament  without  political  settlement.  Granted  that  the  recon- 
ciliation of  outstanding  political  differences  is  apt  to  be  the  most  ef- 
fective path  to  disarmament,  it  is  nonetheless  an  improbable  one  as  far 
as  Soviet-American  relations  are  concerned.  The  best  that  can  realisti- 
cally be  expected  in  the  foreseeable  future  are  limited  political  adjust- 
ments directed  ac  removing  the  sharpest  edges  from  the  Cold  War.  At 
least  until  a  more  stable  political  equilibrium  is  restored  in  Europe, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  on  even  the 
smallest  arms  control  measures .  But  assuming  that  the  gap  between  Ameri- 
can and  Russian  interests  can  be  narrowed  significantly  through,  say,  a 
settlement  of  the  German  question,  a  large  reservoir  of  tensions  would 
still  remain.  So  long  as  each  side  is  firmly  committed  to  achievin 
whatever  cost  a  different  kind  of  political  status  quo,  there 
room  for  consensual  limits  on  military  competition  through  arms  control. 
But  as  Russia  and  the  West  move  toward  a  common  view  of  what  the  world 
should  be  like,  if  they  do,  arms  control  agreements  of  a  progressi. 
broader  scope  may  prove  feasible. 
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To  sum  up,  in  comparison  with  earlier  periods  in  the  disarmament 
movement,  the  political  setting  in  which  the  negotiations  now  take  place 
is  marked,  first,  by  a  lower  level  of  "positive  consensus"  and,  second, 
by  a  higher  level  of  "negative  consensus,"  generally  speaking.  Tradi- 
tionally, states  have  entered  into  agreements  limiting  their  armed  power 
only  when  their  vital  national  interests  were  consonant.  In  the  main, 
good  faith  of  the  participants,  achieved  prior  to  or  in  conjunction  with 
the  disarmament  arrangements,  was  relied  on  to  guarantee  that  the  provi- 
sions would  be  carried  out.  It  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  write  provi- 
sions into  disarmament  treaties  setting  up  machinery  for  implementation, 
verification,  and  control.  They  were  self-executing.  Accordingly,  here- 
tofore, all  voluntary  disarmament  agreements  have  been  administratively 
unstructured  and  not  highly  formalized. 

Conversely,  in  the  present  era  there  is  potentially  a  stronger 
rationale  for  arms  limitation  agreements  than  previously.  But  there  is 
insufficient  mutual  trust  and  confidence  to  allow  the  negotiation  of  a 
treaty  where  the  parties  are  left  on  their  own  to  execute  the  agreement . 
The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  allocate  a  substantial  part  of 
their  economic  resources  to  military  purposes  (about  10  per  cent  and  15 
per  cent,  respectively,  of  their  gross  national  products),  which  they 
would  prefer  to  reduce.  Both  are  anxious  to  avoid  nuclear  war.  And  both 
have  a  common  interest  in  preventing  the  dillution  of  their  power  as  the 
result  of  the  diffusion  of  nuclear  weapons.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
unwilling  to  enter  into  any  agreement  at  the  price  of  abandoning  vital 
interests  to  x^hich  a  greater  priority  is  attached. 
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Since  disarnament  based  primarily  on  mutual  trust  resulting  from 
political  accommodation  appears  incompatible  with  the  contemporary  poli- 
tical environment,  there  has  arisen  a  need  to  devise  an  acceptable  sub- 
stitute for  mutual  confidence  as  a  basis  for  arms  control.  Mainly  for 
that  reason,  a  reliable  inspection  and  control  apparatus  (sometimes 
described  as  "institutionalized  distrust")  has  emerged  since  1945  as  the 
sine  qua  non  of  any  agreement  regulating  armaments .  In  short,  this  ques- 
tion is  at  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  negotiating  disarmament. 

Conclusion:  The  Problem  of  Inspection  and  Control 
Having  viewed  the  problem  of  disarmament  from  the  perspective  of 
how  it  is  related  to  international  affairs  as  a  whole,  we  are  now  in  a 
better  position  to  look  at  the  problem  narrowly  as  it  is  manifested  in 
the  concrete  issues  that  are  the  subject  of  bargaining  in  the  negotia- 
tions • 

The  negotiation  process  is  concerned  with  two  different  kinds  of 
questions:   (1)  those  relating  to  program  (specific  limitations  and  re- 
ductions of  armaments  or  restraints  on  military  activities)  and  (2)  those 
relating  to  administration  (the  machinery  and  procedures  for  implementing 
and  maintaining  the  substantive  provisions  of  an  agreement) . 

One  area  of  problems  in  the  negotiations,  then,  has  to  do  with 
what  disarmament.  Proposals  are  designed  primarily  either  to  place  re- 
strictions on  armaments  or  on  the  use  of  armaments  (which  entails  no  dis- 
armament at  all  in  a  literal  sense) .  Limitations  on  armaments  may  be 
quantitative  (the  ratio  of  capital  ships  allotted  to  the  United  States, 
Britain,  Japan,  France,  and  Italy  under  the  Washington  Treaty  of  1922)  or 
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qualitative  (as  were  the  restrictions  imposed  directly  on  the  size  and 
armament  of  submarines  by  the  London  Treaty  of  1930,  or  as  would  be  the 
indirect  restriction  of  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons  by  prohibiting 
the  testing  of  those  weapons).  Limitations  on  the  use  of  armaments, 
rather  than  regulating  the  hinds  and  amounts  of  weapons  states  can  have, 

to  restrict  the  ways  in  which  military  capability  is  actually  em- 
ployed. Hypothetically,  this  may  be  accomplished  directly  through  an 

cement  on  the  deployment  and  activities  of  military  forces  or  indirectly 
such  as  through  mutual  inspection  for  the  purpose  of  inhibiting  surprise 
attack. 

The  other  area  of  problems  in  the  negotiations  revolve  around  the 
means  of  ensuring  that  all  parties  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  disarmament 
agreement.  Aside  from  relying  on  the  honor  of  the  participants,  three  ap- 
proaches may  be  followed:  (1)  Countries  may  depend  on  their  unilateral 
intelligence  resources  to  assure  themselves  that  the  other  participants 
are  not  cheating.   (2)  They  may  agree  only  to  measures  where  compliance 
is  self-evident,  such  as  the  banning  of  megaton  nuclear  detonations  in 
the  atmosphere.   (3)  Or  an  institutionalized  inspection  and  control 
system  may  be  established. 

On  both  the  question  of  the  program  and  administration  of  disarma- 
ment, the  negotiations  more  often  than  not  have  been  stalemated.  In  the 


Another  point  of  semantic  confusion  needs  clarification  here. 
Through  their  usage  in  the  negotiations,  the  distinction  between  the 
terms  "inspection"  and  "control"  has  become  blurred.  They  are  now  gener- 
ally used  interchangeably.  But  technically  "inspection"  implies  only  the 
performance  of  intelligence  functions  such  as  surveillance,  disclosure, 
and  verification  while  "control"  identifies  the  source  of  ultimate  enforce- 
ment authority.  This  source  is  either  the  individual  states  or  some 
supranational  agency. 
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In  thic  chapter  we  have  seen  how  inspection  and   control  .     Into 
■neat  picture  on  a  theoretical  plane.  Next,  we  shift  our 
attention  to  an  historical  plane  in  order  to  observe  the  problem  of  in- 
spection and  co: in  the  operational  Betting  of  the  negotiations 

sin     5. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  RECORD  OF  THE  NEGOTIATIONS,  1945-1954 

The  institutional  and  political  issues  of  inspection  and  control 
over  which  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  divided  in  the 
1960 's  go  all  the  way  back  to  1946  when  the  first  attempts  were  made  to 
bring  atomic-age  weapons  under  international  control.  This— the  histori- 
cal dimension  of  American  and  Soviet  policies  on  disarmament  controls — 
will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  fefcrM  chapters.   Specifically,  we  shall 
be  concerned  with  two  questions :  first,  the  part  that  inspection  and  con- 
trol has  played  in  the  disarmament  negotiations  as  a  whole  and,  second,  the 
positions  that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  taken  over  the 
years. 

The  Phases  of  the  Negotiations 
The  postwar  negotiations  on  disarmament  have  gone  through  some  five 
different  phases.  Before  taking  them  up  in  detail,  let  us  briefly  trace 
their  chronological  progression.  From  1946  to  1950— the  first  phase— the 
focus  of  attention  was  on  the  internationalization  of  atomic  energy.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  (established  by  the  General  Assembly  on  January 
24,  1946)  and  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments  (created  by  the 


The  following  sources  may  be  consulted  for  a  more  detailed  diplo- 
matic hi;tory  of  the  die armament  negotiations  since  World  War  II:  Bech- 
hoefer,  Post  War  Negotiations  for  Arms  Control;  Yves  Collart,  Disarmament: 
A  Study  Guide  and  Bibliography  on  the  Efforts  of  the  United  Nations  (The 
Hague:  Martinus  Nijhoff,  1958);  Joseph  P.  Morray,  From  Yalta  to  Disarma- 
acnt  (New  York:  Monthly  Review  Press,  1961);  Nogee,  Soviet  Policy  Towards 
International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy;  Anthony  Nutting,  Disarmament:  An 
:  the  Negotiations  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1959). 
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Security  Council  on  February  13,  1947)  furnished  the  main  setting  for 
the  deliberations. 

From  1950  to  1952  the  formal  negotiations  were  broken  off,  mainly 
.  result  of  the  Korean  War.  But  with  the  merger  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Consnission  and  the  Cormission  for  Conventional  Armaments  into  a  single 
disarmament  couaission  on  January  11,  1952,  the  second  phase  of  the  dis- 

uuant  conversations  \:a:  inaugurated.  Later,  during  the  third  phase, 
the  forum  of  the  negotiations  shifted  from  the  Disarmament  Commission  to 
the  Subconmittee  of  Five  which  it  established  on  April  19,  1954. 

After  the  Soviet  Union  withdrew  from  the  Subconmittee  of  Five  in 
September,  1957,  there  were  no  further  negotiations  on  general  disarm*" 
ment  for  more  than  two  years.  There  were,  however,  a  number  of  confer- 
ences on  specialized  arm:;  control  measures  during  this  interval — the  fourth 
phase.  East-West  technical  experts  held  two  conferences  in  Geneva  during 
1953:  from  July  1  to  August  21  to  consider  the  possibility  of  detecting 
violations  of  a  nuclear  test  ban  and  from  November  10  to  December  13  to 
consider  measures  to  prevent  a  surprise  attack.  Additionally,  the  Geneva 
Conference  on  the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  met  from  October 

1953,  through  January  29,  1962.  Finally,  in  the  fifth  phase,  the 
talks  on  comprehensive  disarmament  were  resumed  by  the  Ten  Nation  Conmit- 
tee  on  Disarmament  which  met  from  March  15  through  June  27,  1960.  It  wa 
in  turn,  supplanted  by  the  Eighteen  Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  which 
began  work  in  March,  1962. 

With  this  road  map  of  the  disarmament  negotiations  in  mind,  let  us 
now  return  to  the  beginning. 
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Phase  I;  The  United  Rations,  Atomic  Energy  Commies ion 
The  interval  between  the  successful  testing  of  the  atomic  bomb  on 
July  15,  1945,  near  Alamogordo,  Hew  Mexico,  and  the  opening  session  of 
the  United  Rations  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  June  14,  1946,  was  es- 
pecially crucial.  Many  of  the  basic  policies  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  including  their  general  approaches  to  the  problem  of 
disarmament,  were  molded  by  what  took  place  during  those  few  months.  On 
June  26 — a  few  days  before  the  Alamogordo  experiment-- the  representatives 
of  fifty  countries,  meeting  at  San  Francisco,  had  signed  the  United  Ra- 
tions Charter,  a  pre-atomic  age  document.  On  August  6  and  9  atomic 
bombs  were  dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  Ragasaki.  The  next  day  the  Japanese 
Government  offered  to  surrender,  thus  bringing  an  end  to  the  hostilities 
almost  immediately  after  the  Soviet  Union  had  declared  war  on  Japan. 

Later,  after  five  days  of  intensive  consultations  in  Washington, 
President  Truman,  Prime  Minister  Attlee,  and  Prime  Minister  King  issued 
a  joint  declaration  on  Rovember  15  calling  for  the  establishment  of  a 
commission  under  the  United  Rations  to  prepare  recommendations  for  attain- 
ing 

.  .  .  the  most  effective  means  of  entirely  eliminating 
the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  destructive  purposes  and 
promoting  its  widest  use  for  industrial  and  humanitarian 
purposes. 

Three  assumptions  about  atomic  technology  were  cited  by  the  Tr\.man- 

Attlee-King  Declaration  in  support  of  the  need  for  a  revolutionary  politi- 


^Joint  Declaration  by  the  Heads  of  Government  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada,  Rovember  15,  1945,"  in  Documents  on  Dis- 
armament, 1945-1949,  I,  2. 
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cal  approach:   (1)  Atomic  weapons,  because  they  have  "placed  at  the 
disposal  of  mankind  means  of  destruction  hitherto  unknown,"  are  in  a 

:ial  class  by  themselves.  (2)  There  can  be  no  adequate  military  de- 
fense against  them.   (3)  Lastly,  no  nation  can  for  long  maintain  a 
monopoly  over  these  weapons.   With  modifications,  these  premises  have 
continued  to  guide  American  thinking  on  the  question  of  nuclear  disarma- 
ment. 

Next,  the  proposal  made  by  the  Truman-Attlee-King  Declaration  was 
presented  at  the  Big  Three  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  meeting  at  Moscow 
in  December  in  order  to  gain  the  concurrence  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the 
communique  issued  on  December  27,  Foreign  Minister  Molotov  agreed  to  Rus- 
sian co-sponsorship  of  a  resolution  in  the  General  Assembly  creati:.^ 
commission  along  the  lines  proposed  by  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  Canada.  For  reasons  that  were  not  entirely  apparent  at  the  time, 
however,  he  was  insistent  on  one  point — that  it  be  clearly  understood  that 

the  compiles  ion  was  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Security  Council  "in 

„2 

matters  affecting  security. 

Following  the  exact  wording  of  the  Moscow  communique,  at  its  first 
session  in  London  the  General  Assembly  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  commission  for  the  control  of  atomic  energy  composed  of  the 
members  of  the  Security  Council  and  Canada  when  Canada  was  not  a  member 


1 
Ibid . ,  p.  1. 

Moscow  Communique  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union  [extracts],  December  27,  1945, 
in  ibid. ,  p.  5. 
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le  Council.  '  crence,  the  Atonic  Energy  Co: 

sion  (AEC)  was  given  a  .       to  ce        '.c  proposals  in  four  a:    : 

(a)  n  all  nations  the  e.      2  of 

Lc  information  for  peaceful  ends; 

(b)  for  control  of  atonic  energy  to  the       nee ess 

or  peaceful  purposes; 

(c)  :al  armaments  of 
weapons  and  of  all  oth      >r  weapons  adaptable  to 

(d)  for  e:     ..c  saf<       .   wa;  of  inspection 

oth        to  protect  complying  states  against  the 
of  violations  an      ions.* 

At  1  jat  po-..  at  the 

on  the  necessity  of  ..1  control      he  cli:      n  of 

nuclear  weapons  fro:.:  national  arsenals.  The  troubles  that  lay       ead 

were         3ut  of       ....    to  reach  an  accord  on  concrete  measures 

inpler  .1  goal 

Anticip..         rvorable  act        .e  General  Asseml      cre- 

of  Sta     rnes  had  proceeded  in  early  January,  1946,  to  appoi 

:ee  heac  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  to  "study  the 

ject  of  controls  and  necessary  to  protect  this  Gov 


1 


neral  .-'.     Ly  Reso     .  1(1):  Establ:  sion 

to  Deal  with  the  Pro      .laised  by  the  Discovery  of  At<  Jan- 

ibid .  ■  p .  7 . 

process  in  di 

analytically  into  two  stages:   (1)  £       the  general  objective 

the  negoti.  :  to  accompli! 

terns  of  x  ce  or  is);  and  (2) 

on  specific  actions  to  be  isis  of  these  agreed  principles. 

Only  in  a  few  cases  s  progresi 

it  of  State,  I    ■■■tional  Control  of  Atoinic 
C-ro-        Policy.  Department  o.       Publication  Ho.  2702  (Was 
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To  assist  it  in  "analyzing  and  appraising  all  the  relevant  facts  and 
formulating  proposals,"  the  Secretary  of  State's  Committee,  in  turn, 
appointed  a  Board  of  Consultants  with  David  E.  Lilienthal  as  chairman. 

The  labors  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  Committee  and  the  Board  of 
Consultants  culminated  in  the  issuance  of  A  Report  on  the  International 
Control  of  Atomic  Energy  (otherwise  known  as  the  Acheson- Lilienthal  Re- 
port) which  was  made  public  on  March  23,  1946,  ten  days  after  Bernard 
Baruch  was  designated  as  the  United  States  representative  on  the  United 
Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission."  The  Acheson- Lilienthal  Report  did  not 
purport  to  lay  out  the  \  Ian  to  be  presented  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. But  with  the  exception  of  the  provisions  for  enforcement  tacked  on 
by  Baruch,  it  turned  out  to  be  the  American  blueprint  for  atomic  energy 
development . 

Therefore,  from  the  tone  of  official  statements,  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment months  in  advance  undoubtedly  gained  a  clear  picture  of  what  the 
line  of  American  policy  would  be  when  the  AEC  began  its  work  in  June. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians  gave  no  prior  indications  of  the  stand 
they  x/ould  take  although  American  policymakers  were  fully  aware  of  the 


U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1946),  p.  34.   (Cited  hereafter  as 
Growth  of  a  Policy.)  Others  named  to  the  Committee  were  John  J.  McCloy, 
Br.  Vta&iicvav  Bush,  Dr.  James  Conant,  and  General  Leslie  R.  Groves. 

The  Board  of  Consultants  also  included  Chester  I.  Barnard,  Dr. 
Robert  Oppenheimer,  Dr.  Charles  Allen  Thomas,  and  Harry  A.  Winne.  Ibid . 

9 

~U.  S.,  Department  of  State,  A  Report  on  the  International  Con- 
trol of  Atomic  Energy ■.  Department  of  State  Publication  No.  2493  (Wash- 
ington: U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1946). 
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Soviet  aversion  to  the  foreign  intrusions  necessitated  by  any  system 
of  international  control. 

Indeed,  the  Kremlin  seemed  to  be  carefully  refraining  from  making 
any  significant  pronouncements  on  atomic  policy  at  this  juncture.  Ameri- 
can officials  were  puzzled  by  the  apparent  nonchalance  shown  by  Soviet 
leaders  toward  atomic  weapons .  When  President  Truman  informed  Stalin  on 
July  24,  1945,  at  the  Potsdam  Conference  that  the  United  States  had  per- 
fected the  atomic  bomb,  Stalin's  only  comment  was  that  "he  was  glad  to 

2 
hear  of  the  bomb  and  hoped  we  would  use  it."   At  the  Moscow  foreign 

ministers  meeting  in  December,  1946,  Molotov  requested  that  the  proposal 

for  a  United  Nations  commission  on  atomic  energy  be  placed  at  the  bottom 

of  the  agenda,  as  if  to  further  play  down  the  importance  attached  to  the 

3 
new  superweapon  by  the  Soviet  Union.   Even  after  the  actual  negotiations 

commenced,  Soviet  statements  on  atomic  energy  for  the  most  part  continued 

to  be  enigmatic  and  shadotTy. 

The  Baruch  Plan 
As  the  representative  of  the  host  country,  Bernard  Baruch  served 
as  chairman  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  June 
14,  1946,  at  Hunter  College  in  New  York  City.  Quickly  brushing  aside 


Bernard  Baruch  pondered  whether  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  Russians  would  ever  allow  inspection  of  their  atomic  resources  when 
they  "would  not  even  allow  American  newspapermen  behind  the  Iron  Curtain." 
Margaret  L.  Coit,  Mr.  Baruch  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1957), 
p.  563. 

2 
James  F.  Byrnes,  Speaking  Frankly  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers, 

1947),  p.  263. 

3 
Ibid.,  p.  266. 
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the  formalities,  he  rushed  into  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  American 

plan  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  atomic  energy.  He  introduced  it 

with  this  solemn  warni:.  : 

We  are  here  to  make  a  choice  between  the  quick  and  the 
dead.  That  is  our  business.  Behind  the  black  portent 
of  the  an  atomic  age  lies  a  hope  which,  seized  upon 
with  faith,  can  work  our  salvation.  If  we  fail,  then 
we  have  damned  every  man  to  be  the  slave  of  Fear.  Let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves:  We  must  elect  World  Peace  or 
World  Destruction. 1 

At  the  center  of  the  scheme  proposed  by  Baruch  was  an  International 

Atomic  Development  Authority,  to  be  entrusted  with  "all  phases  of  the  de- 

2 

velopment  and  use  of  atomic  energy."   Dual  control  functions  vera  envis- 
aged:  (1)  It  would  exercise  direct  "managerial  control  or  ownership  of 
all  atomic-energy  activities  potentially  dangerous  to  world  security." 

(2)   It  would  supervise  all  other  uses  of  atomic  energy  indirectly 

3 

through  the  "power  to  control,  inspect,  and  license."   The  first  sector 

of  atomic  energy  would  be  wholly  internationalized  while  the  second  would 
be  carried  on  at  the  national  level.  In  addition  to  its  negative  regula- 
tory responsibilities,  the  ADA  was  vested  with  two  positive  functions: 
first,  fostering  the  beneficial  uses  of  atomic  energy  and,  second,  "re- 
search and  developmental  activities  of  an  affirmative  character  to  put 
the  Authority  in  the  forefront  of  atomic  knovjledge."  '  This  was  to  en- 
able it  to  better  comprehend  and  detect  the  misuses  of  atomic  eneiv  • 


Documents  on  Disarmament,  1945-1959,  I,  7-3. 
2Ibid.,  p.  10. 
3Ibid.,  pp.  10-11. 
4Ibid.,  p.  11. 
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la  the  second  place,  Baruch  deroanded  t.  .visions  be  made 

'condign  punishments"  of  violations  of  the  proposed  rules  of  control. 
Since  any  dec:',  ion  by  t     ..ized  Nations  to  punish  violations  woulc" 
taken  in  the  Security  Council  where  the  big  powers  had  veto  privilc 
Baruch  called  for  the  abrogation  of  the  veto  in  matters  relating  to 
atonic  energy.  This  he  regarded  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  any  ace. 

arrangement.  Consequently,  it  was  pressed  harder  than  any  other  parts 

2 
:he  American  proposal. 

As  the  plan  of  control  was  implemented  in  successive  stages, 

Baruch  pledged  that  the  United  States  would  gradually      .'er  its 

atomic  holdings  over  to  the  ADA,  cease  to  nanufacture  atomic  bombs,  and 

dispose  of  existing  b    .  No  specific  timetable  was  given  for  the 

cution  of  thee     jes,  however,  forth  an  accusation  by  the 

Russians  that  once  the  control  apparatus  was  set  up,  there  was  no  g 

3 
tee  that  the  United  States  would,  in  fact,  give  up  its  atomic  monopoly. 

The  Russian  Plan 
Tr.e  Commission  did  not  meet  again  until  June  19,  five  days  a 
the  world  learned  about  tl  ure  ae  who  United  States  visualised 

it.  The  unveiling  o:     ..an  policy  by  Andrei  Gromyko  was  awaited 


HBernc  ,  Baruch:  The  Public  Years  (New  York:  Holt, 

Rinehart,  and  Winston,  19G0) ,  p.  372. 

Many  o„      jchnical  details  of  the  Baruch  Plan  were  outmode 
later  technological  advances  in  nuclear  science  and  accordingly  are  not 
treated  in  detail     .   The  operation  of  the  Atomic  Development  Author- 
ity as  it  was  contemplated  by  the  United  States  was  further  elaborated 
three nemoranda  si      d  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  July  2,  5, 
12,  1946.   Sec  Documents  on  Disarmament:,  1345-1?5^,  I,  25-42. 
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ectantly.  TI     Bt  eigne  had  seemed  to  point  to  an  eventual  agree- 
ment.  Baruch  and  his  associates  were  optimistic  about  the  possibilities 

2 
of  coining  to  terns  with  the  Russians."  But  as  Gromyko  began  to  speak, 

these  hopes  were  dashec. 

In  contrast  to  the  minute  mechanical  details  spelled  out  by  the 

Baruch  Plan,  Gromyko  limited  himself  to  the  presentation  and  elaboration 

of  two  draft  resolutions.  One  called  for  a  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons 

and  another  sought  to  establish  a  committee  for  the  exchange  of  atomic 

information  and  a  committee  "for  the  prevention  of  the  use  of  atomic 

3 

energy  to  the  detriment  of  mankind." 

As  "one  of  the  primary  measures  to  be  taken,"  Gromyko  propo, 

the  conclusion  of 

.  .  .  an  international  convention  prohibiting  the  produc- 
tion and  employment  of  weapons  based  on  the  use  of  atomic 
energy  for  the  purpose  of  mass  destruction.^ 

Specifically,  the  parties  to  the  convention  would  obligate  themselves 

(a)  not  to  use  atomic  weapons  in  any  circumstances  what- 
soever; 

(b)  to  prohibit  the  production  and  storing  of  weapons 
based  on  the  use  of  atomic  energy; 

(c)  to  destroy,  within  a  period  of  three  months  from  the 
day  of  the  entry  into  force  of  the  present  convention, 
all  stocks  of  atomic  energy  weapons  whether  in  finished 
or  unfinished  condition. 


1 
Coit,  p.  539. 

2 
Baruch,  Baruch:  The  Public  Years,  p.  37-',. 

3 
Documents  on  Disarmament,  1945-195:),  I,  22-23. 

4 
Ibid.,  p.  18. 

Ibid. ,  p.  21. 
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Gromyko  then  added  portentously  th   : 

This  act  should  be  £ol longed  by  other  measures  aiding  at 
the  establishment  of  methods  to  ensure  the  strict  observance 
of  the  terms  and  obligations  contained  in  the  above-mentioned 
convention.  .  .  .x 

In  no  event,  however,  was  this  to  include  the  modification  of  the  veto 
power  in  the  Security  Council  for  such  a  move  w> uld  be  "incompatible 
with  the  interests  of  the  United  Nations"  and  therefore  "must  be  rejected." 
Instead  of  international  enforcement,  it  was  urged  that  national  legisla- 
tion "providing  severe  penalties  for  violators  of  the  statutes  of  the 

present  convention"  be  passed  within  six  months  after  the  treaty  came 

3 
into  effect. 

On  three  critical  points  the  Gromyko  statement  was  at  variance 
with  the  provisions  in  the  Baruch  proposals.  First,  and  most  important, 
on  the  question  of  the  priority  of  the  outlawing  of  atomic  weapons  as 
against  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  international  controls,  the 
Soviet  and  American  positions  were  diametrically  opposed.  In  effect, 
the  Russians  wanted  to  begin  by  prohibiting  the  bomb  as  the  essential 
precondition  for  beginning  discussions  of  the  matter  of  effective  safe- 
guards. Conversely,  the  Americans  were  unwilling  to  talk  in  definite 
terms  about  dismantling  their  atomic  stockpile  until  the  Russians  accepted 
the  idea  of  international  control.  The  sequence  of  the  steps  to  be  taken 
became  the  dominant  issue  in  subsequent  atomic  energy  negotiations. 


xIbid.,  p.  13.   Italics  added. 


Ibid.,  p.  24. 
Ibid.,  p.  21. 
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Next,  it  was  apparent  from  Gronyko's  remarks  that  the  Soviet  Union 
favored  the  overall  development  of  atomic  energy  under  the  aegis  of  na- 
tional governments  rather  than  under  an  international  organisation  of 
the  type  outlined  by  Baruch. 

Finally,  Gromyko  let  it  be  known  from  the  beginning  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  not  countenance  any  change  in  the  voting  formula  in 
the  Security  Council.  The  veto  privilege  on  questions  of  substance  al- 
lowed the  Soviet  Union  to  protect  its  interests  in  the  face  of  a  poten- 
tially hostile  Security  Council  majority. 

The  Exploratory  Negotiations:  1946 

By  the  time  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  terminated  its  work  on 
July  29,  1949,  a  total  of  24  plenary  sessions  and  179  meetings  of  its 
various  committees  had  been  held.  Yet  during  all  of  that  time  neither 
the  United  States  nor  the  Soviet  Union  retreated  from  any  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  that  each  had  enunciated  during  the  initial  meeting,:; 
of  the  AEC.  Substantively  speaking,  neither  party  had  anything  new  to 
say  to  the  other  after  the  opening  round  of  the  talks.  The  first  few 
months  of  the  deliberations,  however,  did  serve  the  useful  function  of 
clarifying  and  bringing  into  sharp  focus  the  divergences  between  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  two  sides.  But  the  same  cannot  be  said  about  the  later 
phases  of  the  discussions  which,  with  increasing  frequency,  degenerated 
into  acrimonious  debates  only  remotely  related  to  the  substantive  issues 
of  atomic  energy  control. 

In  the  negotiations  during  1946  some  semblance  of  allied  unity  had 
carried  over  from  the  recently  ended  war.  Simultaneously  with  the  atomic 
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energy  deliberations  going  on  in  Lie;  York.,  the  Council  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ters from  July  29  to  October  1J  were  laboring  in  Paris  on  draft  treaties 
with  Bulgaria,  Finland,  Hungary,  Italy,  and  Rumania.  Most  likely,  this 
was  a  key  factor  behind  the  Soviet  strategy  of  avoiding  a  showdown  over 
the  atomic- energy  question  by  steering  clear  of  a  definitive  repudiation 
o_  all  of  the  basic  concepts  contained  in  the  Baruch  Plan. 

To  no  avail,  other  members  of  the  AEC  attempted  to  elicit  from  the 
Soviet  delegate  further  details  spelling  out  exactly  what  the  Russians 
had  in  mind.  Finally,  at  the  second  meeting  of  Committee  Two  on  July  24, 
over  a  month  after  the  American  plan  had  been  tabled,  Gromyko  addressed 
himself  directly  to  the  Baruch  proposals.  Arguing  that  under  the  Charter 
the  Security  Council  already  was  "empowered  to  deal  with  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  control  of  atomic  energy"  and  that  abandonment  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  unanimity  of  the  permanent  members  of  the  S  curity  Council 
would  violate  national  sovereignty,  he  concluded  that 

.  .  .  the  American  proposals  as  they  are  presented  now 
cannot  be  accepted  by  the  Soviet  Union  either  ae  a  whole 
or  in  their  separate  parts.2 

Making  no  headway  in  bridging  the  political  gap  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  Soviet  viewpoints,  the  Commission  at  the  end  of  July  decided  to 
turn  to  an  exploration  of  the  technical  basis  of  international  control 
in  hopes  of  moving  the  negotiations  off  dead  center.  The  Scientific  and 
Technical  Committee,  made  up  of  prominent  scientists  representing  each 
of  the  twelve  members  of  the  AEC,  was  directed  to  submit  a  report  on 


^Tacts  on  File,  19<:6,  p.  331. 
2Growth  of  a  Policy,  pp.  31-82. 
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.  .  .  the  question  whether  effective  control  of  atonic 
energy  is  possible,  together  with  an  indication  of      ^ 
methods  by  which  .  .  .  effective  control  can  be  achieved. 

In  a  series  of  eighteen  informal  closed-door  meetings  during 
August,  the  Committee  hammered  out  a  unanimous  report  that  uas  sub- 
mitted to  Committee  Two  of  the  AEC  on  October  2.  This  was  the  only 
formal  agreement  of  substance  reached  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  during  three  years  of  extensive  negotiations.  The  report 
stated  guardedly  that 

.  .  .we  do  not  find  any  basis  in  the  available  scientific 
facts  for  supposing  that  effective  control  is  not  techno- 
logically feasible. ^ 

Accepting  the  report  of  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Committee 
as  the  basis  for  future  discussions,  Committee  Two  between  October  1. 
and  December  13  continued  the  deliberations  on  a  technical  plane  by  con- 
sidering specific  safeguards  against  the  three  general  hinds  of  possible 
violations:  the  diversion  of  materials,  clandestine  operations,  and  the 
open  seizure  of  materials  or  atomic  facilities.  '  Progress  was  made  in 
the  sense  of  defining  technically  sound  procedures,  but  that  ignored  the 
vital  question  of  what  was  politically  acceptable. 


Ibid.,  p.  85.   This  created  a  precedent  for  two  later  confer- 
ences of  experts  in  1953  to  consider  the  technical  aspects  of  nuclear 
test  detection  and  surprise  attack  prevention.  Sea  infra,  Chapter  V. 

ni.   N.,  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Official  Records:  Special  Sup- 
plement, Report  to  the  Security  Council,  19<6,  p.  37. 

3 

"U.  S.,  Department  of  State,  International  Control  of  Atomic 

Energy:  Policy  at  the  Crossroads,  Department  of  State  Publication  No. 

3161  (Washington:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1948),  p.  44. 

(Cited  hereafter  as  Policy  at  the  Crossroads.) 


Meanwhile,  the  United  States,  to  the  displeasure  of  . 

other  members  of  the  AEC,  including  Britain  and  I 

to  see  the  del  :ly.   Already  on  September  17, 

Baruch  had  sent  a  report  to  President  Tru:  an 
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margin  (Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union  abstaining) . 

The  bulk  of  the  material  in  the  First  Report  grew  out  of  the 
work  by  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Committee  and  Committee  Two  on 
technical  safeguards,  reflecting  a  tendency  to  shun  the  basic  politi- 
cal cleavages  Which  threatened  to  wreck  the  negotiations  altogether. 
Here  again  the  Commission  was  prodded  by  Baruch  to  choose  between  the 
American  and  Russian  plans.  On  December  5  he  made  a  series  of  specific 
proposals  for  inclusion  as  "General  Findings"  and  "Recommendations"  in 

9 

the  AEC  report.   With  only  minor  changes  these  were  ultimately  incor- 
porated into  the  document  presented  to  the  Security  Council. 

In  essence,  the  "General  Findings"  and  "Recommendations"  were 
nothing  more  than  a  recapitulation  of  the  points  enunciated  in  the  ini- 
tial Baruch  statement  to  the  AEC.  Si.:  months  of  diligent  negotiations 
had  neither  added  to  nor  subtracted  from  the  Baruch  Plan. 

Ordinarily,  after  clarifying  the  positions  of  the  two  sides  and 
showing  them  to  be  irreconcilable,  there  would  have  been  no  reason  for 
continuing  to  negotiate  further.  But  on  an  issue  so  \ ital  as  the  control 


1 

U.  N.,  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Official  Records:  Special  Sup- 
plement, Report  to  the  Security  Council,  1946.  The  voting  figures  cited 
in  this  study  list  the  number  for,  against,  and  abstaining,  in  that  order 

2 

U.  N.,  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Official  Records,  Seventh  Meet- 
ing, December  5,  1946,  pp.  89-92.  For  the  text  of  Baruch' s  proposals  see 
U.  N.,  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Official  Records:  Supplement  Ho.  :, 
Annex  4,  1946,  pp.  13-17. 

""Although  the  American  proposal  continued  to  be  known  as  the 
Baruch  Plan,  on  January  4,  1947,  Baruch  resigned  as  United  States  Repre- 
sentative on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  In  March,  1947,  Frederick 
Osborn  was  appointed  as  Deputy  Representative  on  the  Commission  and 
served  until  the  spring  of  1949. 
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of  atomic  energy,  the  world  was  unwilling  to  accept  the  verdict  of  the 
first  months  of  the  Western-Soviet  negotiations,  and  great  pressure  uas 
brought  to  bear  for  their  continuance. 

The  Stalemated  Negotiations:  1947-1949 

In  the  background  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion from  1947  through  1949  were  mounting  East-West  political  tensions 
which  provided  an  atmosphere  less  and  less  conducive  to  any  meaningful 
diplomatic  discussions.  Consideration  of  the  First  Report  by  the  Security 
Council  was  held  up  from  January  to  February  14,  19^:7,  by  procedural 
wrangling  over  whether  to  take  up  the  AEC  Report  or  the  question  of 
general  disarmament  first,  and  then  by  a  deadlock  over  the  terms  of 
reference  of  the  new  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments.   When  the 
Security  Council  finally  got  around  to  considering  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  it  was  met  by  a  Russian  counter- 
proposal in  the  form  of  twelve  amendments  to  the  First  Report.  These 
amendments,  presented  on  February  18,  constituted  the  most  important 
Russian  policy  pronouncement  since  the  Gromyko  speech  on  June  19  of  the 
previous  year . 

Although  the  language  of  the  document  was  equivocal,  two  apparent 
"concessions"  that  went  beyond  the  initial  Russian  proposal  were  advanced: 

1.  Acceptance  of  the  principle  of  international  control: 


"Soviet  Propocal  Introduced  in  the  Security  Council:  Draft  Ancnd- 
nents  and  Ac:  ie  First  Report  of  the  Dnil      "ions  A 

Ener-y  Coeta:- ccio.i,  February  13,  1947,"  in  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1945- 
19591  I,  51-64. 
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To  be  effective,  such  a  convention  [outlawing  the  produc- 
tion, possession,  and  use  of  atomic  weapons i  must  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  inter- 
national control  including  supervision  and  inspection  to 
ensure  the  carrying  out  of  the  terms  of  the  convention  and 
to  protect  complying  states  against  the  hazards  of  viola- 
tions .  * 

The  system  of  control,  however,  "must  be  administered  within  the 
framework  of  the  Security  Council"  (where  the  veto  would  be  applicable) . 
Moreover,  it  was  implied  that  there  would  be  two  separate  conventions, 
one  outlawing  atomic  weapons  followed  by  one  setting  up  the  control 
machinery. 

2.  Acceptance  of  majority  decisions  in  the  control  organ  in  day 
to  day  operations: 

The  control  organs  and  the  organs  of  inspection  should 
carry  out  their  control  and  inspection  functions,  act- 
ing on  the  basis  of  their  own  rules  which  should  pro\. 
for  the  adoption  of  decisions,  in  appropriate  cases,  by 
a  majority  vote. 

It  was  perfectly  clear  that  the  invoking  of  sanctions  was  not  one  of  the 

"appropriate"'  cases . 

Although  the  substantive  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  had  changed 

little,  if  at  all,  an  clement  of  flexibility  was  introduced,  which  pro- 


i 

"Ibid.,  p.  G2. 

Frederick  Osborn,  "The  USSR  and  the  Atom,"  Negotiating  with  the 
Russians,  eds .  Raymond  Dennett  and  Joseph  E.  Johnson  (Boston:  World 
Peace  Foundation,  1951),  pp.  219-2P 

3 
Documents  on  Disarmament.  1945-1939,  I,  63.  Italics  added. 

3oth  of  these  concessions  were  first  revealed  by  Foreign  Minister  Molotov 
in  a  speech  before  the  First  Committee  of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly on  December  4,  1946,  the  day  before  Baruch  began  to  push  for  a 
vote  by  the  AEC  on  the  American  plan.   (The  text  of  the  speech  is 
printed  in  New  York  Times,  December  5,  1946,  p.  23.) 
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vided  an  impetus  to  renew  the  negotiations.  Thus  after  seven  inconclu- 
sive m  .  devoted  largely  to  a  debate  of  the  Russian  amendments,  the 
Security  Council  on  March  10,  1947,  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  re- 
turning the  First  Report,  along  with  the  Soviet  amendments  to  it,  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  further  study.  A  second  report,  to  be 
submitted  before  the  beginning  of  the  second  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly the  following  September,  was  requested. 

For  the  first  time  since  adopting  its  report  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil at  the  end  of  December,  the  AEC  reassembled  on  March  2,  1947,  to  re- 
sume its  work  during  an  especially  crisis-ridden  period.  On  March  12 
the  Truman  Doctrine  (enunciated  in  a  presidential  address  before  Congress 
requesting  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey)  declared  ideological  war  on  Comnunism 

by  proclaiming  that  "at  the  present  moment  in  history  nearly  every  nation 

2 
must  choose  between  alternative  ways  of  life."    On  Hay  31  the  non- 
communist  government  of  Hungary  was  overthrown.  On  July  2  at  a  confer- 
ence of  British,  French,  and  Russian  foreign  ministers  in  Paris,  Molotov 
rejected  the  proposal  for  an  overall  American  program  of  economic  aid  to 
Europe  made  by  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  on  June  5  in  his  now  famous 
Harvard  address.  The  effect  was  more  or  less  to  solidify  the  break  be- 
tween Eastern  and  Western  Europe  and  to  crystallize  the  formation  of 
rival  blocs. 


1 
U.  N.,  Security  Council,  Official  Records,  117th  Meeting,  March 

10,  1947,  pp 

'TJ.  S.,  Department  of  State  3ulletin,  XVI  (March  23,  1947),  536. 
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The  deterioration  of  A;  .  relatione  was  reflected  in 

the  gr^     ostrcperousness  of  Russian  behav  .   .ations 

of  the  AEC  during  1947 .  In  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the  Security 
Council,  the  Commission  had  divided  it.      between  two  standing  com- 
mittees— the  Working  Committee  and  Committee  Two.  The  Working  Committee 
in  some  twenty  n     s  from  April  8  to  mid-July  examined  the  twelve 
-idments  prof  erred  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Committee  Tvo  was  charged 
with  the  task  of  elaborating  the  concrete  details  of  a  control  plan  for 
atomic  energy  based  on  the  principles  contained  in  the  First  Report.  Al- 
together, from  April  3  to  September  8  Committee  Two  and  its  seven  work- 

1 
ing  groups  held  ninety-one  meetings.   But  the  Soviet  Union  refused  to 

participate  actively  in  these  procc      on  the  grounds  that  it  ha 

accepted  the  First  Report.  So  there  was  not  even  a  facade  o.      --.ations 

there.  And  in  the  Working  Committee,  where  the  Soviets  took  the  initia- 

.:,  their  propaganda  tactic     i   norc  blat     :d  transparent  than  in 
earlier  meetings. 

Amid  the  flurry  of  activity  of  the  committees,  as  they  strove  to 

.  the  deadline  for  reporting  set  by  the  Security  Council,  Andrei 
Gromyko  requested  a  plenary  mc      of  the  Commission  on  June  11  at  which 
he  outlined  the  only  definitive  plan  of  his  government  since  the  talks 
began."  Basically,  he  proposed  that 


1 

Policy  at  the  Crossroads.,  pp.  187-190. 


Tor  an  interesting  account  of  Russian  propaganda  maneuvers,  see 
Ocborn,  pp.  209-1 
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directed  at  clarifying  the  contents  of  the  recent  proposal.    Gromyko's 

reply  was  the  nost  unambiguous  official  statement  of  Russian  policy  made 

during  the  course  of  the  negotiations.  He  confirmed  that: 

The  conclusion  of  a  convention  prohibiting  atomic  ueapons 
is  a  foremost  and  urgent  task  in  the  establishment  of 
international  control  of  atonic  energy.  After  the  con- 
clusion of  [the]  convention  on  the  prohibition  of  atomic 
weapons,  another  convention  can  and  must  be  concluded,  to 
provide  for  the  creation  of  an  international  control  com- 
mission and  for  the  establishment  of  other  measures  of 
control  and  inspect ion. 2 

He  also  revealed  that  what  the  Soviet  Government  had  in  mind  was 
inspection  of  declared  plants  and  facilities  only;  that  supervision, 
management,  and  licensing  could  not  be  considered  as  legitimate  forms 
of  "strict  and  effecti\e  international  control";  that  the  proposed  Inter- 
national Control  Commission  would  have  no  compulsory  powers  over  national 
governments;  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  entertain  no  move  to  modify 
the  unanimity  principle  of  the  great  powers  in  the  Security  Council. 

In  short,  the  Soviets  were  willing  to  accept  in  principle  the 
doctrine  of  international  inspection  which  became  the  major  thoue  of 
the  negotiations  on  partial  disarmament  measures  in  the  1950' s.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  they  continued  to  reject  out  of  hand  the  two  concepts 
that  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Baruch  Plan — managerial  control  or  owner- 
ship of  "dangerous"  atomic-energy  activities  and  sanctions  meted  out  by 
the  Security  Council  without  the  prerogative  of  the  veto. 


The  te:;t  of  the  Cadogan-Gromyico  letters  is  printed  in  ibid.,  pp. 
90-93. 

2 
Ibid.,  p.  91.  Italics  added. 
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Only  Poland  received  the  Soviet  plan  warmly  and  hopefully.  The 
other  members  of  the  AEC  felt  that  the  technical  studies  already  com- 
pleted clearly  demonstrated  the  inadequacy  of  the  Soviet  approach.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  August  15,  1947 ,  in  Committee  Two  they  passed  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  conviction  that  "these  proposals  do  not  provide  an 

adequate  basis  for  the  development  by  the  Committee  of  specific  proposals 

1 
for  an  effective  system  of  international  control  of  atomic  energy." 

Having  turned  bach  the  Soviet  attempt  to  elicit  a  compromise  on 
basic  principles,  the  Commission  then  proceeded  to  follow  through  with 
its  original  intention  of  presenting  a  detailed  international  control 
program  to  the  Security  Council  grounded  on  the  principles  stated  in  its 
First  Report.  This  it  did  in  the  bulky  Second  Report  approved  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  19*': 7,  by  a  10-1-1  vote  (Russia  opposing  and  Poland  abstain- 

.  2 
ing). 

For  fifteen  months  the  Commission  had  managed  to  avoid  total 
paralysis  by  confining  its  acti\ ities  largely  to  an  investigation  of 
the  scientific  and  technical  requirements  of  a  system  for  the  interna- 
tional control  of  atomic  energy.  In  effect,  the  Second  Report  marked 
the  completion  of  that  task.  It  reiterated  three  technically  irrefut- 
able principles  of  atomic  control: 

1.  Decisions  concerning  the  production  and  use  of  atomic 
energy  should  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  nations. 


1 

Policy  at  the  Crossroads,  p.  115, 


2U.  N.,  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Official  Records,  Second  Year: 
Special  Supplement,  Second  Report  to  the  Security  Council,  U.  N.  Docu- 
ment AEC/26,  September  11,  1947. 


2.  Policies  concerning  the  produ:tion  and  use  of  atomic 
energy  which  substantially  affect  world  security 
should  be  governed  by  principles  established  in  the 
treaty  or  convention  which  the  agency  would  be  ob- 
ligated to  carry  ou 
.  Nations  must  undertake  in  the  treaty  or  convention 
to  grant  to  the  agency  rights  of  inspection  of  any 
part  of  their  territory,  subject  to  appropriate 
procedural  requirements  and  limitations.^- 

It  also  spelled  out  the  following  basic  measures  for  implementing 

these  principles : 

(a)  production  quotas  based  on  principles  and  policies 
specified  in  the  treaty  or  convention; 

(b)  ownership  by  the  agency  of  nuclear  fuel  and  source 
material; 

(c)  ownership,  management,  and  operation  by  the  agency 
of  dangerous  facilities; 

(d)  licensing  by  the  agency  of  non-dangerous  facilities 
to  be  operated  by  nations;  and 

(e)  inspection  by  the  agency  to  prevent  or  detect 
clandestine   activities. ^ 

Because  the  technical  aspects  of  the  problem  had  been  pursued 
as  far  as  possible,  the  fundamental  divergence  between  East-West  politi- 
cal views  on  the  functions  and  powers  of  the  international  agency  had 
to  be  reconciled  before  the  AEC  could  move  any  further.  That  this  was 
more  unlikely  than  ever  was  reflected  in  the  agenda  of  the  Security 
Council  which  i7as  so  crowded  with  security  questions  that  the  Second 
Report  was  never  considered  formally.  The  stream  of  political  events, 
too,  seemed  to  be  moving  toward  a  showdown  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Western  powers.  Between  September,  1947,  and  February,  19- 
the  Communist  hold  over  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Poland,  and  Czechoslo\'akia 


Ibid.,  p.  2. 
2Ibid. 
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vac   solidified  through  coups  and  the  suppression  of  opposition  groups. 
Western  apprehensions  were  further  magnified  in  June,  1940,  when  the 
Berlin  Bloclcadc  was  instituted  and  kept  in  effect  until  May,  1949,  by 
the  Russians. 

In  the  meantime,  from  January  through  March,  1940,  the  AEC 
probed  the  Soviet  position  further  without  a  particle  of  success. 
Committee  Two,  after  two  formal  meetings  and  a  number  of  informal  con- 
sultations on  the  subject  of  the  organisational  structure  of  the  proposed 
control  agency,  ad.ourned  sine  die.   Concurrently,  the  Working  Committee 
subjected  the  Soviet  plan  of  June  11,  1947,  to  careful  scrutiny.  After 
ten  futile  meetings,  the  Committee  passed  a  resolution  on  April  5,  1940, 
stating  that  "no  useful  purpose  can  be  served  by  further  discussion"  of 
the  Soviet  proposals  because  they  ;,ignore  the  existing  technical  knowl- 
edge of  the  problem  of  atomic  energy  control  [and'  do  not  provide  an 

2 
adequate  basis  for  the  international  control  of  atomic  energy.  ..." 

On  May  17,  1948,  over  the  opposition  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 

Ukraine,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  approved  a  Third  Report  to  the 

Security  Council  stating  that  "it  has  reached  an  impasse"  and  recommend- 

3 
ing  that  further  negotiations  at  the  Commission  level  be  suspended.  The 

United  States  on  June  22  sponsored  a  draft  resolution  in  the  Security 


U.  N.,  Department  of  Public  Information,  Yearbook  of  the  United 
Nations,  1947 -40,  p.  463. 

2Ibid.,  p.  470. 

3 

U.  N.,  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Official  Records;  Special  Sup- 
plement, Third  Report  to  the  Sccurlt-..-  Council,  May  17,  1940,  p.  1. 
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Council  which  would  have  accepted  the  three  AEC  reports  as  the  basis  for 
the  international  control  of  atomic  energy.  As  e::pected,  the  Soviet  Union 
cast  a  negative  vote,  which  vetoed  the  proposal  since  it  was  a  substantive 
question.  The  Council  then  proceeded  to  adopt  a  procedural  resolution 

(which  requires  only  a  majority  vote)  referring  the  AEC  reports  to  the 

1 

General  Assembly  "as  a  matter  of  special  concern." 

During  the  General  Assembly  debate  on  these  reports,  which  lasted 

from  September  30  to  November  4,  IS     -.a  Soviet  Union  introduced  a  draft 

resolution  embodying  the  most  significant  concession  it  had  made  yet  in 

the  negotiations.  In  June,  1946,  a  convention  outlawing  atomic  weapons 

was  proposed,  with  no  mention  of  international  controls;  and  in  February, 

1947,  this  was  modified  by  the  call  for  a  convention  of  prohibition  to  be 

followed  by  the  conclusion  of  a  convention  on  control.  Now,  on  October  2, 

,  the  Soviet  Union  further  extended  its  position  by  recommending  that 

the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  be  directed  to 

.  .  .  prepare  a  Draft  Convention  on  the  prohibition  of 
atomic  weapons  and  a  Draft  Convention  on  the  establish- 
ment of  effective  international  control  o^  atomic  energy, 
both  the  Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons 
and  the  Convention  on  the  establishment  of  international 
control  over  atomic  energy  to  be  signed  and  brought  into 
operation  simultaneously .2 

The  Western  countries  saw  this  move  as  a  propaganda  maneuver  rather 

than  a  gesture  that  could  lead  to  bona  fide  negotiations,  judging  from 


1 
U.N.  Document  S/336,  June  11,  1943,  and  U.  N.  Document  S/351, 

June  22,  1948,  in  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1945-1959,  I,  172-173. 

2U.  N.  Document  A/C. 1/310,  October  2,  1948,  in  ibid.,  pp.  177-17  '. 
Italics  added. 
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menacing  Soviet  actions  in  Europe  at  that  tine.  Furthermore,  there  was 
no  hint  that  the  Russians  were  willing  to  go  beyond  their  earlier  offer 
of  period:        :ion  of  declared  facilities:,  which  was  entirely  unac- 
ceptable to  the  West.  Although  some  of  the  representatives  of  smaller 
states,  such  as  Belgir.     resscd  :  in  what  the  Russians 

had  proposed,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  lined  up  overwhelming 
support  in  defeating  the  Soviet  draft  resolution  on  No\ ember  4  by  a  vote 
of  6-40-J.  By  a  similar  margin  (40-6-4),  the  General  Assembly  on  the  e 
day  adopted  a  resolution  approving  the  recommendations  of  the  AEC  majority 
"as  constituting  the  necessary  basis  for  establishing  an  effective  system 
of  international  control  of  atomic  energy  -o  ensure  its  use  only  for 
peaceful  purposes  and  for  the  elimination  from  national  armaments  of 
atomic  weapons .  .  .  . 

Upon  the  insistence  of  the  smaller  nations,  the  resolution  also  re- 
quested the  si;;  permanent  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  enter 

into  consultations  "in  order  to  determine  if  there  exists  a  basis  for 

2 
nt  on  the  international  control  of  atomic  energy.  .  .  ." 

In  accordance  with  the  General  Assembly's  request,  the  AEC  recon- 
vened on  February  18,  1969,  for  the  first  time  since  Ilay,  1940.  The  four- 
teen DM     B  that  followed  -were  marked  by  some  of  the  most  strident  de- 
bates and  sharp  verbal  attache  of  any  of  the  American-Russian  negotiations 
during  the  Cold  War.  The  Russians  reintroduced  and  pressed  relentlessly 


1 

General  Assembly  Resolution  191  (III),  November  4,  1940,  in  ibid., 

p.  170. 
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their  proposal  for  simultaneous  conventions  in  an  attempt  to  show  up 
the  "unreasonableness"  and  "inflexibility"  of  the  Western  position. 
Finally,  in  exasperation  the  Commission  on  July  29,  1949,  adopted  two 
resolutions.  By  a  vote  of  7-2-2  (the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Ukraine 
opposing,  Argentina  and  Egypt  abstaining)  it  summarily  rejected  the 
Russian  proposal  to  instruct  the  AEC  to  prepare  two  separate  conven- 
tions to  be  executed  simultaneously.  Over  the  opposition  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Ukraine,  it  also  reported  to  the  Security  Council  that  an 
impasse  still  existed  in  the  Commission  and  again  recommended  that  there 
be  no  further  discussions  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  "until  such 
time  as  the  sponsoring  powers  have  reported  that  there     ;s  a  ba. 
for  agreemenc. 

In  turn,  the  Security  Council  again  brought  the  matter  to  the  a_- 
tention  of  the  General  Assembly  and  called  on  the  permanent  members  to 

age  in  special  private  consultations  to  seel:  a  basis  for  an  agreement. 
Fourteen  private  meetings  were  held,  beginning  on  August  9,  1949.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  these  meetings,  two  fateful  events  occurred,  presaging 
the  final  br      I  of  the  atomic  energy  negotiations.  On  September  23 

President  Truman  announced  that  the  United  States  had  detected  an  aj:c 

2 
c::plosion  in  the  Soviet  Union  "within  recent  weeks."   And  in  November 

the  Chiang  Kai-shek  government  fled  from  mainland  China  to  Formosa. 


1 

U.  N  Documents  AEC/42  and  ARC/43,  July  29,  1949,  in  ibid.,  p. 
200. 

'Statement  by  President  Truman  E.egarding  Atomic  Explosion  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  September  23,  1949,"  in  ibid.,  p.  207. 
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At  the  fourteenth  meeting  of  the  si:-power  consultation  croup 
on  January  19,  19:  0,  the  Soviet  demand  that  the  Chinese  representative 
be  excluded  was  refused.  The  Soviet  representative  then  walked  out  of 
the  meeting  (following  the  lead  of  Russian  delegations  in  several  other 
United  Nations  organs  which  began  with  a  boycott  of  the  Security  Council 
on  January  10).   Neither  the  Atonic  Energy  Cornice ion  nor  any  of  its 
committees  ever  net  again. 

Phase  I:  The  Conmicsion  for  Conventional  Armaments 
While  the  United  States  seized  the  initiative  in  the  negotiations 
for  the  international  control  of  atonic  energy  by  advancing  most  o 
proposals  that  were  considered,  the  Soviet  Union  took  the  lead  in  push- 
ing for  the  reduction  of  conventional  armaments  and  armed  forces.  Here 
the  United  States  was  on  the  defensive  since  it  was  in  a  distinctly  in- 
ferior bargaining  position,  having  unilaterally  trimmed  its  forces  from 

2 
12  million  men  in  19o  down  to  1.5  million  in  19     The  Soviet  Union, 

on  the  other  hand,  continued  to  maintain  large  conventional  forces.  Con- 
sequently, the  roles  occupied  by  the  protagonists  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  were  reversed  in  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Armame:. 

Initially,  the  question  of  general  disarmament  was  raised  in  the 
United  Nations  by  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Molotov  in  a  speech  before  the 
General  Assembly  on  October  29,  1946.  After  attacking  the  motivation  of 


U.  S.,  Department  of  State,  United  States  Participation  in  the 
United  Nations:  Report  h  the  President  to  the  Congress  for  the  Year 
1950,  Department  of  State  Publication  No.  417  ;  (Washington:  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1950),  p.  112. 

2U.  S.,  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1961,  p.  240. 
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the  Baruch  Plan,  he  submitted  a  draft  resolution  stating  that  "the  General 
Assembly  considers  a  general  reduction  of  armaments  necessary"  and  that 
the  primary  objective  of  such  a  reduction  should  be  "the  prohibition  of 
the  production  and  use  of  atonic  energy  for  military  purposes."   It 
also  recommended  that  the  Security  Council  take  action  to  provide  for 
the  practical  achievement  of  these  ob  ecti  sa.  This  draft  resolution 
implied  that  the  reduction  and  elimination  of  atomic  and  non-atomic 
armaments  should  be  considered  jointly  and  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Con- 
mission  (where  Russian  proposals  uere  then  faring  badly)  would  be  by- 
passed in  doing  so. 

A  further  Soviet  draft  resolution,  introduced  on  November  29, 
confirmed  these  implications.   Two  "organs  of  inspection"  would  be  es- 
tablished "within  the  framework  of  the  Security  Council"--one  for  execut- 
ing the  decision  regarding  the  reduction  of  conventional  armaments  and 
one  for  executing  the  decision  regarding  the  prohibition  of  atomic 
weapons . 

Ultimately,  the  Soviet  Union  accepted  an  amended  version  of  a 
vaguely  worded  American  draft  resolution  covering  the  general  principles 
of  both  atomic  and  non-atomic  disarmament,  which  was  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  General  Assembly  on  December  14,  1946.   Among  other  things,  the 
resolution  recognised  "the  necessity  of  an  early  general  regulation  and 


1 
Policy  at  the  Crossroads,  pp.  59-60. 

"Soviet  Draft  Resolution  Introduced  in  the  First  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly:  Regulation  and  Reduction  of  Armaments,  November  29, 
5,"  U.  N.  Document  A/C.l/87,  November  29,  1946,  in  Documents  on  Pi 
armament,  1945-1S."9,  I,  42-43. 

"'General  Assembly  Resolution  41  (I), December  14,  1946,  in  ibid., 
pp . 
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reduction  of  armaments  and  armed  forces"  and  recommended  that  the 
Security  Council  formulate  practical  measures  to  be  considered  by  the 
Assembly  and  ratified  by  the  individual  states.  Moreover,  it  affirmed 
that  an  essential  part  of  the  regulation  of  armaments  and  armed  forces 
"is  the  provision  of  practical  and  effective  safeguards  by  way  of  inspec- 
tion and  other  means  to  protect  complying  States  against  the  hazards  of 
violations  and  evasions." 

Pursuant  to  the  above-mentioned  resolution,  the  Security  Council 
on  February  13,  19^.7,  adopted  a  resolution  by  a  10-0-1  vote  (Russia  ab- 
staining) setting  up  a  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments  after  a 

2 
sharp  clash  over  the  terms  of  reference  oi  the  new  organ.   The  United 

States  insisted  that  its  jurisdiction  must  not  overlap  with  that  of  the 
AEC.  The  Soviet  Union,  however,  maintained  that  no  qualitative  distinc- 
tion could  be  made  between  atomic  and  conventional  weapons  and  that  they 
should  therefore  be  considered  together.  The  resolution,  tfaich  accepted 
the  American  viewpoint,  directed  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Arma- 
ments (CCA)  to  prepare  proposals  for  the  general  regulation  and  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  in  areas  outside  the  competence  of  the  Atomic  Energy 

Commission  and  "for  practical  and  effective  safeguards"  in  connection 

3 
with  these  measures. 


1Ibid.,  p. 


TJ.  N.  Documents  S  260/Rev.  1,  February  13,  19  7,  and  Corr.  1, 
February  14,  in  ibid.,  pp.  60-51.  The  Commission  for  Conventional  Arma- 
ments was  composed  of  members  of  the  Security  Council. 

"'ibid . ,  p.  60. 
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The  CCA  convened  on  March  24,  1947,  and  immediately  bogged  down 
Over  the  question  of  what  its  plan  of  work  and  rules  of  procedure  should 
be.  A  subcommittee  of  the  five  permanent  members,  meeting  from  April  24 
to  June  6,  failed  to  iron  out  the  differences  between  the  American  and 
Russian  stands.  The  United  States  objected  particularly  to  the  So*, 
draft  plan  of  work  because  it  would  have  allowed  the  Commission  to  take 
"into  account  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons1' — a  matter  beyond  the 
scope  of  its  inquiry.   In  the  end,  the  Commission  (with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Poland  abstaining)  accepted  the  American  work  plan  which  was 

identical  with  the  terms  of  reference  already  set  by  the  Security  Coun- 

2 
cil.   The  Soviet  representative,  however,  indicated  that  he  would  not 

abide  by  the  terras  set  by  the  majority,  and  he,  in  fact,  did  not.  This 
was  the  sum  total  of  the  results  of  the  first  nine  meetings  of  the  CCA. 
On  July  16,  1947,  the  Commission  created  a  Working  Committee  of 
the  whole  which,  between  August  20,  1947.  and  September  21,  1943,  held 
twenty  meetings.  Here,  too,  the  debate  was  on  a  superficial  level,  un- 
like the  first  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

During  the  first  four  meetings,  the  definition  of  the  weapons  under  the 

3 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  was  hotly  contested. 

The  only  other  tangible  product  of  the  Working  Committee's  efforts 


I 

U.  H.  Document  S/C.3/SC.2/4,  May  21,  1947,  in  ibid.,  pp. 

2U.  N.  Document  S/387,  June  13,  1947,  in  ibid.,  p.  09. 
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"Resolution  of  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments:  Defi- 
nition of  Armament c,  August  12,  194V  U.  N.  Document  S/C.3/30,  August 
13,  194G,  in  ibid.,  p.  176. 
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MM  a  general  statement  on  principles  for  the  regulation  of  armaments 

that  was  endorsed  on  August  12,  1943,  by  jhe  ten  non-coninunist  states 

and  rejected  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Ukraine.  The  resolution,  with 

the  strong  backing  of  the  United  States,  took  the  position  that: 

A  systcn  of  regulation  and  reduction  of  arnaraents  and 
araed  forces  can  only  be  put  into  effect  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  international  confidence  and  security.* 

Three  specific  examples  of  conditions  essential  to  such  confidence  were 
cited:  the  establishment  of  a  United  Nations  military  force  under 
Article  43  of  the  Charter;  the  establishment  of  international  control 
of  atomic  energy;  and  the  conclusion  of  peace  settlements  with  Germany 
and  Japan.  Unlike  the  Baruch  Plan  which  was  not  linked  with  political 
settlement  as  a  prerequisite,  the  Western  powers  sot  up  stringent  con- 
ditions to  be  met  before  engaging  in  detailed  negotiations  on  conven- 
tional disarmament.  Indeed,  not  a  single  definite  proposal  for  arms 
reduction  uas  brought  forth  by  the  West  during  this  period,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  came  up  with  only  one. 

Encountering  a  hostile  majority  in  the  CCA,  the  Soviets  took 
their  proposal  directly  to  the  General  Assembly.  On  September  25,  1943, 
a  draft  resolution  uas  introduced,  recommending  a  one- third  reduction  in 
the  land,  naval,  and  air  forces  of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  France,  and  China  within  one  year's  time,  coupled 
uith  an  unconditional  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons .  An  international 
control  body  "within  the  framework  of  the  Security  Council"  was  also 


1 

U.  N-  Document  S/C.3/31,  August  15,  1943,  in  ibid.,  pp.  174-175. 


recommended  to  supervise  the  implementation  of  these  measures.   A  reduc- 
tion of  one-third  proportionately  would  have  strengthened  the  relative 
pouer  position  of  Russia  since  any  cut  in  the  already  dangerously  low 
conventional  force  levels  in  the  Western  countries  would  have  produced 
dire  consequences.  At  any  rate,  t:     lure  to  agree  on  a  system  of 
verification  and  disclosure  made  fractional  reductions  meaningless. 
Finally,  agreement  on  lowering  the  level  of  conventional  forces  vac 
tied  to  an  acceptance  of  a  ban  on  atomic  weapons,  which  was  unthinkable 
in  the  Western  nations  since  nuclear  a.      :a  at  an  early  date  bee 
the  mainstay  of  their  security. 

The  General  Assembly  in  a  6-39-6  vote  on  November  17,  194G,  re- 
jected the  Soviet  proposal  and  adopted  instead  a  modified  French  draft 
resolution  asserting  that  conventional  disarmament  "can  be  attained 

only  in  an  atmosphere  of  real  and  lasting  improvement  in  international 

2 
relations."   The  resolution  went  on  to  note  that  mutual  confidence  would 

be  enhanced  if  states  exchanged  "precise  and  verified  data  as  to  the  level 

of  their  respective  conventional  arms  and  armed  forces."  Accordingly,  it 

implored  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments  to 

.  .  .  devote  its  first  attention  to  formulating  proposalc 
for  the  receipt,  cheeking  and  publication,  by  an  interna- 
tional organ  of  control  within  the  framework  of  the 


1 

U.  N.  Document  S/C.3/30,  August  13,  194G,  in  ibid.,  pp.  176-177. 
It  was  a  revised  version  with  the  same  provisions  that  was  actually  voted 
on:  U.  N.  Document  A/723,  November  17,  1948,  in  ibid.,  pp.  137-1 

General  Assembly  Resolution  192  (III),  November  19,  1948,  in 
ibid.,  p.  139. 
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resolution  was  passed,  transferring  the  Commission's  proposals  to  the 
General  Assembly.   There  the  West  won  another  empty  parliamentary  vic- 
tory when  on  December  5  the  General  Assembly  in  a  lopsided  vote  (44-5-5), 
placed  its  stamp  of  approval  on  the  French  plan  for  an  international  cen- 
cue  and  verification  of  conventional  armaments  and  armed  forces.   The 
racolution  also  requested  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments  to 
continue  its  study. 

At  the  twentieth  meeting  of  the  Commission,  which  was  convened 
on  April  27,  1950,  to  consider  the  General  Assembly's  December  resolution, 
the  Russian  representative  walked  out  and  never  returned  after  his  move 
to  unseat  the  Nationalist  Chinese  representative  failed.  The  Working 
Committee  met  several  ti  es  after  that,  and  despite  the  absence  of  the 
Russians,  the  American  representative  went  ahead  and  introduced  four 
working  papers,  the  contents  of  which  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in 
Chapter  VI.  The  first  dealt  with  the  essential  principles  of  a  system 
of  effective  safeguards. J  The  second  presented  a  skeletal  framework  for 
a  proposed  Conventional  Armaments  Administration  to  administer  interna- 
tional agreements  on  the  regulation  and  reduction  of  conventional  c 


U.  N.  Documents  S/1399,  October  11,  1949,  and  S/1403,  October  11, 
1949,  in  ibid-»  P-  2   • 

2General  Assembly  Resolution  3   (IV),  December  5,  19; 9,  in  ibid., 
pp.  230-231. 

"United  States  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Working  Committee  of  the 
Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments:  General  Views  on  Item  3  ("Safe- 
guards") of  Plan  of  Work  Adopted  by  the  Commission,  May  13,  1950,"  U.N. 
Document  S/C.3/SC.3/23,  May  18,  1950,  in  ibid.,  pp.  233-235. 
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and  araed  forces.   The  third  detailed  the  kinds  of  military  infor 
tion  to  be  reported  in  connection  with  an  arms  census.   The  fourth 
suggested  industrial  information  as  one  possible  means  of  verifying 
compliance  with  an  arms  control  agreement. 

Thus  the  work  of  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments  ended 
before  it  ever  really  began. 

Phase  II;  The  Disariiancr.t  Coo '.lesion 
No  further  formal  negotiations  occurred  during  the  ne::t  two  years 
a  period  uhen  American-Soviet  relations  deteriorated  to  their  lowest 
point  since  the  Cold  Uar  began.  The  invasion  of  South  Korea  by  North 
Korean  forces  on  June  25,  1950,  touched  off  American  and,  later,  United 
Nations  and  Communist  Chinese  intervention  and  killed  any  chance  of  re- 
viving the  two  faltering  U.N.  arms  control  bodies.  In  the  meantime,  the 
United  States  had  embarked  on  a  crash  :      :ent  program.  On  January  31, 
1950,  President  Trunan  ordered  the  continuation  of  uor"::  on  the  development 
of  the  hydrogen  bomb,  resulting  in  the  successful  testing  of  the  new 


■^'United  States  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Working  Committee  of  the 
Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments;  Proposed  Conventional  Armaments 
Administration,  June  22,  1950,  ;  U.  N.  Document  S/C.3/SC.3/24,  June  22, 
1960,  in  ibid.,  pp.  235-239. 

2"United  States  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Working  Committee  of  the 
Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments:  General  Views  on  the  Nature*  »uJ 
Scope  of  'Military  Safeguards' --Information  on  the  Military  and  Para- 
Military  Establishments  To  Be  Reported,  Inspected,  and  Verified,  July 
13,  1950, M  U  IT.  Document  S/C  .3,'SC. 3/25,  July  13,  1950,  in  ibid.,  pp. 
240-247. 
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tion,"  U.  N.  Document  S/C. 3/SC. 3/26,  July  13,  1950,  in  ibid.,  pp.  247-240. 
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superweapon  in  November,  1952.   Less  than  ten  months  later,  it  was 
revealed  that  the  Soviet  Union,  too,  had  tested  a  hydrogen  device, 
lleanwhilc,  on  October  3,  1952,  the  United  Kingdom  became  the  third  full- 
fledged  atonic  power  by  testing  its  own  atomic  bomb. 

Even  though  East-West  disarmament  negotiators  did  not  meet  during 
this  period,  both  sides  continued  to  talk  about  disarmament.  In  1950  the 
Russians  capitalised  on  world-wide  fears  of  nuclear  war  and  fostered  the 
"Stockholm  Appeal,"  a  widely  circulated  petition  which  demanded  an  abso- 
lute ban  on  nuclear  weapons.""  And  on  October  24,  1950--at  the  height  of 
the  Korean  War — President  Truman  made  an  important  address  before  the 
General  Assembly  redefining  the  basic  principles  of  United  States  dis- 
armament policy  and  ushering  in  the  era  of  the  comprehensive  approach  to 

4 

disarmament . 

Three  fundamental  principles  for  a  successful  plan  of  disarmament 
were  laid  down  by  President  Truman.   (1)  All  kinds  of  weapons  must  be 
included,  leading  the  President  to  recommend  the  consolidation  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments, 
a  major  tactical  concession  to  the  Russians.   (2)  It  must  be  based  on 


"Statement  by  President  Truman  Regarding  Research  on  the  Hydrogen 
Bomb,  January  31,  1950,"  in  ibid.,  p.  232. 
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The  Russian  Government  announcement  was  made  on  August  20,  1953. 

The  actual  date  of  the  successful  test  explosion,  according  to  the  U.  S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  was  August  12,  1953 .   (New  York  Times,  August 
20,  1953,  p.  5.) 
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"Stockholm  Appeal  of  the  World  Peace  Council,  March  19,  1950,"  in 

Documents  on  Disarmament,  1945-19. 'J,  I,  232. 

^"Address  by  President  Truman  to  the  General  Assembly  [Extract  , 
October  24,  1950,"  in  ibid.,  pp.  257-259. 
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unanimous  agreement,  prompting  the  United  States  to  refrain  henceforth 
from  pushing  the  passage  of  sterile  General  Assembly  disarmament  resolu- 
tions over  Soviet  opposition.   (3)  Finally,  the  plan  must  be  foolproof, 

h  safeguards  "adequate  to  give  immediate  warning  of  any  threatened 
violation."  This  signalled  a  shift  of  emphasis  from  the  supranational 
controls  envisaged  by  the  Baruch  Plan  to  a  system  of  verification  de~ 

,ned  solely  to  provide  a  reliable  warning  of  violations  of  a  disarma- 

1 
ment  agreement. 

Subsequently,  the  General  Assembly  on  December  13,  1950,  appointed 

a  Committee  of  Twelve  (the  members  of  the  Security  Council  and  Canada)  to 

consider  the  advisability  of  merging  the  two     Ing  commissions  on  dis- 

2 

armament  as  President  Truman  had  suggested.   The  Committee  on  October  23, 

1951,  recommended  that  a  single  commission  be  set  up  under  the  Security 
Council  but  said  nothing  about  its  terms  of  reference.   The  Soviet  Union 
stubbornly  resisted  this  recommendation,  thus  reversing  the  position  it 
had  clung  to  tenaciously  since  1946. 

Despite  Soviet  opposition,  the  General  Assembly  nevertheless  ap- 
proved a  resolution  on  January  11,  19  2,  establishing  a  Disarmament  Com- 
mission made  up  of  members  of  the  Security  Council  and  Canada  when  Canada 
is  not  a  member  of  the  Council/'  The  resolution  also  incorporated  the 


■'•Ibid.,  p.  25G . 

2General  Assembly  Resolution  496  (V),  December  13,  1950,  in  ibid., 
pp.  269-270. 

Resolution  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  August  29,  1951,  U.  N.  Docu- 
ment A/AC. 50/6,  August  29,  1951,  in  ibid.,  pp.  273-274. 

'General  Assembly  Resolution  502  (VI),  January  11,  1952,  in  ibid., 
pp.  337-339.  The  vote  was  42-^-7,  with  only  the  Soviet  bloc  opposing. 
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terms  of  reference  for  the  Disarmament  Commission  urged  in  a  joint 

American-British-French  draft  resolution  on  November  19,  1951.   It 

proclaimed  that: 

Unless  a  better  or  no  less  effe  devised, 

the  United  Nations  plan  for  the  international  control  of 
atomic  energy  and  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  should 
continue  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  international  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy  to  ensure  the  prohibition  of  atomic 
weapons .  .  .  . 2 

Furthermore,  the  Disarmament  Commission  was  directed  to  prepare 
proposed  measures  for  "the  regulation,  limitation,  and  balanced  reduction 
of  all  armed  forces  and  armaments"  and  to  consider  plans  for  the  "progres- 
sive  disclosure  and  verification  on  a  continuing  basis  of  all  armed  forces." 
The  concept  of  phasing  was  thus  introduced  as  a  new  dimension  in  the  dis- 
armament negotiations . 

From  February  4  to  October  9,  1952,  the  Disarmament  Commission  held 
thirty  meetir.;     The  first  eight  sessions  debated  nothing  but  the  program 
of  work  to  be  followed  by  the  Commission,  thus  ^  recapitulating  the  history 
of  the  earlier  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments. 

What  was  ostensibly  a  procedural  work  plan  submitted  by  the  Soviet 
delegate  would  have  committed  the  Disarmament  Commission  to  the  time-worn 


%.  N.Document  A/C  ..1/667,  November  19,  1951,  in  ibid.,  pp.  307-309, 
2Ibid.,  p.  3;  I. 

3 Ibid. 

:The  best  official  account  of  the  negotiations  during  1952  is  the 
report  made  by  the  American  representative  to  the  President:  U.  S., 
Department  of  State,  United  Statec  Efforts  toward  Disarmament,  Department 
of  State  Publication  No.  4902  (Washington:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, 1953). 
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proposalc  presented  to  and  rejected  by  the  United  Nations  every  year 
since  1943:  the  prohibition  of  atonic  weapons,  with  "strict  international 
control"  to  come  into  effect  along  with  prohibition;  a  one- third  reduc- 
tion in  all  other  arguments  and  armed  forces  by  the  five  major  powers 
within  one  year;  the  furnishing  by  all  countries  of  full  official  infor- 
mation on  the  state  of  all  their  armaments  and  armed  forces;  and  the  es- 
tablishment under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Security  Council  of  a  control 
organ  with  the  authority  "to  carry  out  inspection  on  a  continuing  basis, 
[but]  without  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  States." 
One  new  item  was  included  in  these  proposals — a  request  for  the  investi- 
gation of  violations  of  the  prohibition  of  bacterial  warfare,  which  re- 
ferred to  Soviet  charges  that  the  United  States  was  waging  germ  warfare 
in  North  Korea  and  Communist  China. 

In  the  end,  the  Commission  majority  overruled  the  Russian  insistence 
that  their  proposals  should  serve  as  the  basis  for  discussion  and  decided 
that  three  areas  of  inquiry  would  be  pursued:  the  disclosure  and  verifi- 
cation of  armaments;  the  elimination  of  atomic  weapons  and  other  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  and  the  limitation  and  regulation  of  others;  and  the 
development  of  a  procedure  and  timetable  for  putting  the  disarmament  pro- 
gram into  effect.   The  Commission  then  divided  its  work  between  two  com- 
mittees: one  to  consider  the  regulation  or  armaments  and  armed  forces 


i 
"Soviet  Draft  Plan  of  Work  Introduced  in  the  Disarmament  Commis- 
sion, March  19,  1952,"  U.  N. Document  DC/4/Rev.  1,  March  19,  1952,  in  Docu- 
ments on  Disarmauent,  1945-1959,  I,  34^: -1> 

.  isarmament  Commission  Plan  of  Work,  March  2G,  1952,"  U.  N. 
Document  DC/6,  March  23,  1952,  in  ibid.,  pp.  345-346.  The  vote  was  11-1 
(the  So  „ot  'union  opposing)  . 
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and  one  to  study  the  problem  of  disclosure  and  verification. 

The  subsequent  meetings  of  the  Commission  and  its  committees  were 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  three  substantive  proposals  advanced  by  the 
Western  powers.  No  attempt  was  made  in  these  exploratory  talks  to  reach 
any  definite  decisions  by  taking  votes  in  view  of  the      a  recalci- 
trance displayed  by  the  Soviet  representative.  On  April  5  a  working 
paper  on  "Proposals  for  Progressive  and  Continuing  Verification  of  All 
Armed  Forces  and  Armaments  "  was  presented  to  the  Commission  by  Benjamin 
V.  Cohen,  the  American  representative  on  the  Commission.   This  proposal 
provided  for  continuing  disclosure  and  verification  (as  opposed  to  the 
"one-time"  armaments  census  suggested  by  the  French  plan  of  1949) .  All 
armed  forces  of  every  kind,  including  para-military,  security,  and  police 
forces,  and  all  armaments  were  to  be  included.  It  was  hoped  that  this 
provision  would  meet  the  Russian  objection  voiced  against  earlier  proposals 
for  verification  and  disclosure  which  pertained  to  conventional  armaments 
and  armed  forces  only.  Disclosure  and  verification  would  begin  with  less 
secretive  areas  and  proceed  through  five  separate  stages  toward  more  sen- 
sitive areas  of  national  defenses.  On-the-spot  inspection,  aerial  sur- 
,  and  access  to  statistical  data  were  deemed  necessary  in  order  to 
verify  the  authenticity  and  adequacy  of  disclosures  made  by  governments. 

The  second  proposal,  submitted  by  the  United  States  on  April  24, 

2 

was  concerned  with  "Essential  Principles  for  a  Disarmament  Program." 


U.N.  Document  DC/C.2/1,  April  5,  19J2,  in  ibid.,  pp.  346 
2U.  N.  Document  DC/C.1/1,  April  24,  1952,  in  ibid.,  pp.  357-353. 
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The  coal  of  disarmament  was  defined  as  the  establishnent  of  "an  open  and 
substantially  disarmed  world'1  in  which  war  is  prevented,  not  regulated. 

The  third  proposal,  laid  before  the  Commission  on  May  20  and 
jointly  sponsored  by  America,  Britain,  and  France,  was  entitled  "Proposals 
for  Fixing  Numerical  Limitation  on  All  Armed  Forces."   It  represented 
the  first  concrete  proposal  by  the  Western  allies  for  the  limitation  and 
reduction  of  conventional  armed  forces  si:.        tad  figured  prominently 
in  later  disarmament  discussions.  Equal  maximum  ceilings  of  betwec 
million  and  1.5  million  ware  I     ~cd   for  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China,  and  equal  maximum  ceilings  of  between 
700,000  and  300,000  for  France  and  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  also  sug- 
gested that  there  should  be  agreed  maximum  ceilings  for  all  other  states 
having  substantial  armed  forces,  to  be  fiued  in  relation  to  the  ceilings 
agreed  upon  for  the  five  major  powers. 

The  Soviet  Union  evidenced  no  interest  in  the  tripartite  proposal 
and  as  rigidly  as  ever  continued  to  insist  on  a  straight  one-third  cut  in 
conventional  forces.  Rejecting  all  three  of  the  working  papers  as  a 
basis  for  discussion,  the  Soviet  representative,  Jacob  Malik,  sought  to 
use  the  Commission's  meetings  as  a  propaganda  forum  to  publicize  Soviet 
charges  that  the  United  States  was  .        A  bacteriological  warfare  in 
the  Korea  and  China. 


1 
U.  N.  Document  DC/10,  May  20,  1952,  in  ibid.,  pp.  365-369.  A 

further  paper  elaborating  the  criteria  and  procedures  for  working  out 

ceilings  on  armed  forces  and  armaments  was  presented  on  August  12.  U.  N. 
Document  DC/12,  August  12,  1952,  in  ibid.,  pp.  370-372. 
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It  was  obvious  that  no  he  cade  by  the  Disarma- 

ment Commission.  Its  first  report  to  the  Security  Council  on  Kay  2 

2,  noted  .lie  discussions  were  continuing,  and  the  second 

report  submitted  on  October  9,  1952,  consisted  only  of  a  summary  of  the 
unproductive  i  s.   At  this  point  LJ  down  com- 

pletely Bgaj  .-. 

Until  April  9,  1954,  when  it  was  revived  temporarily,  the  Dis- 
BnHBoeat  Comuission  met  only  once--on  August  20,  1953-~to  adopt  it 
third  report  which  stated  simply  that  the  Commission  hoped  that  :'r^_. 

international    ats  will  create  a  i  i    topitious  atmosphere  for  t 

2 

resumption  of  our  wc 

She  p:      of  events  during  1 Sid,  la- 

armament  movement.  The  death  of  Stalin  on  March  3,  1953,  was  followed 
by  a  period  of  greater  flexibilit        _ian  policies  on 
sues.  The  signing  of  the  Korean  Armistice  on  July  27 ,       also  re- 
moved another  roadblock  to   renewing  the  negotia.   i . 

One  early  indication  of  the  "nei     .'  in  Soviet  policy  came  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  Disarmament  Commission's  third  report  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  November,  1953.  In  this  connection,  the  Assembly 
passed  by  a  54-0-5  vote  a  resolution  E     king  that  the  Disarmament 
Commission  consider  establishing  a  subcommittee  "of  the  Powers  principally 


| 

U.  B.|  Disarmament  Commission,  Official  Records:  Special  Supple- 
ment Uo.  1,  Second  Report  of  the  Disarmament  Commission,  U.  N.  Document 
DC/20,  October  9,  1953. 

U.N.  Document  DC/32,  August  20,  1953,  in  Documents  on  Disarma- 
ment. 1945-1959,  I,  3,  . 
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France,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Unit.        .,  and  the  United  States. 
Soviet  Union  requested  that  C<x.  s.  ....  t  China,  Chechoslovakia,  and 

India  also  be  included.  But  on  April  1      Jommission  decided  to  go- 

1 

up  a  Subc.'   .    -_"  Pive  along  the  lines  favored  by   the  Uest. 

tec  an  ving  in  Nov;  York  on  April       4, 

the  Subcoouittee  coiaaenced  its  work  in  London  on  Hay  13  in  what  vafi  ti 

substantive  arias  control  negociatic.  -he 

Disarmament  0       a  had  ceased  to  function. 

In  retrospect,  controlled  atomic  disarmament  was  technically  at- 
tainable during  the  first  two  phases  of  the  postwar  negotiations.  Yet 
an  agreement  compatible  with  American  and  Soviet  national  interests  X7as 
impossible,  even  if  it  had  been  desired,  because  their  military  capa- 
bilities were  so  dissimilar.  Since  American  military  strength  was  based 
primarily  on  atomic  weapons  while  the  Soviet  Union  relied  on  conventional 
forces,  any  particular  arms  control  measure  would  have  resulted  in  greatly 
unequal  advantages.  Paradoxically,  in  Phase  III  of  the  negotiations  the 
political  climate  for  disarmament  improved  noticeably,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  became  progressively  less  feasible  technically.  This  develop- 
ment will  be  considered  in  Chapter  TV. 


U.  V.  Document  DC/49,  April  19,  1954,  in  ibid.,  p.  413.  The 
vote  was  9-1-2  (Russia  opposing,  China  and  Lebanon  abstainir. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  RECORD  OF  THE  NEGOTIATION ,  1954-1957 

The  rigidity  and  one-sidedness  of  both  Western  and  Soviet  posi- 
tions on  disarmament  up  to  1954  obviously  ruled  out  the  possibility  o.. 
any  international  agreement.  The  Soviet  Union  devoted  practically  all 
of  its  attention  to  the  programmatic  aspect  of  disarmament — in  particu- 
lar, the  abolition  of  nuclear  weapons  and  a  one-third  cut  in  troops  and 
conventional  arms.  On  the  other  hand,  American,  British,  Canadian,  and 
French  leaders  focused  their  efforts  on  achieving  an  administrative  sys- 
tem of  safeguards  and  controls  within  which  disarmament  could  tal.c 
place,  but  without  any  definite  assurance  that  it  actually  would. 

In  the  period  from  19  0  to  19  5,  however,  the  policies  of  both 
sides  underwent  important  changes.  First  the  American  and  then  the 
Russian  approach  became  more  resilient,  enabling  serious  negotiations 
to  take  place.  As  a  result,  the  gap  separating  their  policies  on  dis- 
armament reached  its  narrowest  point  during  the  discussions  of  the  Sub- 
committee of  Five  from  1954  through  19-7. 

Phase  III:  The  Subcommittee  of  Five  (19:i4-1957) 

The  First  Session  of  the  Subcommittee,  May  13-June  22,  1954 

In  the  eighteen  secret  meetings  of  the  Subcommittee  in  London 
during  May  and  June,  19_;4,  no  progress  was  made  in  resolving  Western 
and  Soviet  differences.   On  the  contrary,  the  United  States  represcnta- 


See  Great  Britain,  House  of  Commons,  Verbatim  Records  of  the 


I  : 
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tivc,  Morehead  Patterson,  reported  that: 

The  Soviet  Union  took  more  rigid  positions  than  ever  before, 
making  it  completely  clear — where  formerly  there  might  have 
been  doubt — that  it  will  not  permit  a  control  organ  to  have 
any  authority  to  deal  with  clandestine  violations  of  a  dis- 
armament program.* 

The  Subcommittee  received  proposals  from  the  Soviet  Union  on  May 

14,  June  1,  and  June  11,  all  of  them  having  practically  the  same  sub- 

stantive  content.^  They  revealed  no  shifts  away  from  the  policies  of 

the  Stalin  regime,  continuing  instead  to  call  for 

(1)  states  to  "assume  a  solemn  and  unconditional  obligation  not 
to  employ  atomic,  hydrogen,  or  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction"  as  an 
important  step  toward  achieving  the  elimination  of  this  class  of  arma- 
ments; 

3 

(2)  the  abolition  of  military  bases  on  foreign  territories;" 


Meeti  s;s   of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  United  Hat ions  Disarmament  Commis- 
sion Held  at  Lancaster  House,  London,  Hay  13-June  22,  1954,  Cmd.  92 
(London:  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  1954). 

U.  S.,  Department  of  State,  The  Record  on  Disarmament:  Report 

of U.  S.  Deputy  Representative  to  Disarmament  Commission  on  London 

Meeting  of  Subcommittee  of  Five  and  on  Disarmament  Commission  Meetings, 
July  1954,  Department  of  State  Publication  No.  5501  (Washington:  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  19:4),  p.  19. 

TJ.  N.  Document  DC/SC.1/1,  May  14,  1954,  in  U.  N.,  Disarmament  Com- 
mission, Official  Records:  Supplement  for  April,  May  and  June  19-4,  p.  7; 
U.  N.  Document  DC/SC.1/9,  June  11,  1934,  in  ibid.,  pp.  19-21. 

3 
This  proposal  initially  was  made  in  a  draft  resolution  in  the 

General  Assembly  on  September  24,  19.3.   (U.  N.  Document  A/24G5/Rev.  1, 

September  24,  1953,  in  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1945-1959,  I,  390-391-) 
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plan  was  the  establishment  of  a  United  Nations  Disarmament  and  Atomic 
Development  Authority  composed  of  tl     bers  of  the  Security  Council 
and  Canada  and  organised  into  two  branches,  one  for  executing  arr cements 
limiting  conventional  forces  and  one  for  the  control  and  development  of 
atomic  energy. 

Significantly,  the  United  States  proposal  abandoned — without 
openly  disavowing — the  two  key  features  of  the  Baruch  Plan.  In  the 
first  place,  no  longer  was  international  ownership  or  management  con- 
sidered to  be  an  indispensable  feature  of  an  acceptable  plan  for  control- 
ling atomic  energy.  Under  the  present  proposal,  the  control  organ  would 
be  empox^ered  only  "to  the  extent  necessary  to  ensure  effective  prohibi- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  and  use  of  nuclear  materials  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses only."   In  the  second  place,  it  dropped  the  requirement  that  the 
veto  be  disallowed  in  the  Security  Council  on  matters  concerning  the 
punishment  of  violations  of  an  atomic- energy  control  treaty.  Under  the 
modified  plan,  the  control  authority  would  be  empowered  to  take  direct 
action  against  minor  violations  by  requesting  states  to  remedy  illegal 
acts;  by  suspending  the  supply  of  nuclear  materials  to  an  offending 
state;  and  by  closing  down  the  nuclear  feci lit ies  of  a  state  violating 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  Major  violations,  however,  would  be  re- 
ported to  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council  "in  order  to  per- 
mit appropriate  action  by  the  United  Nations  or  by  individual  states .  .  . 
Thus  the  switch  in  American  policy  from  the  ownership  of  atomic  material 
to  disclosure  and  verification  through  international  inspection  as  the 

1Ibid . ,  p.  M 
2Ibid . ,  p.  420. 
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primary  means  of  safeguarding  a  disarmament  agreement  was  made  official. 

A  second  Western  proposal  was  introduced  on  June  11,  1954,  when 
the  United  Kingdom  and  France  offered  a  new  comprehensive  plan  for  dis- 
armament that  was  "every  bit  as  important  as  the  proposals  contained  in 

1 

the  Baruch  Plan.''   In  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  priori- 
ties set  up  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  regarding  the 
sequence  of  steps  to  be  taken,  the  Anglo-French  Memorandum  suggested 
that  disarmament  and  control  should  be  synchronized  and  put  into  effect 
conjointly.  At  any  given  time,  all  of  the  disarmament  that  could  safely 
be  controlled  would  be  implemented,  thus,  it  was  hoped,  avoiding  the 
dichotomy  of  "either  control  or  disarmament . " 

Specifically,  the  Anglo-French  Plan  divided  into  three  stages  the 
implementation  of  a  treaty  providing  for  the  elimination  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  and  major  reductions  of  all  armed  forces  and  conventional 
armaments.  Immediately  upon  the  entry  of  the  treaty  into  force,  states 
-.rauld  obligate  themselves  not  to  use  nuclear  weapons  e:;eept  in  defense 
gy  ;  :_.'.st  agression.  Then  in  the  first  stage,  commencing  as  soon  as  the 
control  organ  was  set  up  to  handle  the  operation,  a  "freeze"  on  military 
establishments  (manpower  and  budgets)  at  their  December,  1953,  levels 
would  be  put  into  effect.  In  the  second       beginning  when  the  con- 
trol organ  reported  that  it  had  effectively  enforced  the  "freeze"  on 
troops  and  military  expenditures  and  that  it  was  able  to  supervise  the 


Nutting,  p.  11.  For  the  text  of  the  Anglo-French  Memorandum, 
see  U.  H.  Document  DC/SC.1/10,  June  11,  1954,  in  Documents  on  Disarma- 
ment. 1945-1959,  I,  423-424. 


next  stage,  one-half  of  the  agreed  reductions  of  conventional  armaments 
and  armed  forces  would  be  carried  out.  Upon  the  completion  of  this 
operation,  any  further  production  of  nuclear  and  other  prohibited 
weapons  would  cease.  Finally,  in  stage  three,  after  the  control  organ 
certified  that  it  could  effectively  enforce  them,  the  second  half  of 
the  reductions  of  military  personnel  and  armaments  would  take  effect. 
As  soon  as  armed  forces  and  armaments  were  lowered  to  the  agreed  ceil- 
ings, the  total  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  conversion  of 
nuclear  materials  to  peaceful  uses  would  be  effectuated.  The  assumption 
implied  here,  later  proven  to  be  invalid,  was  that  it  was   technically 
possible  to  devise  adequate  controls  for  such  a  ban. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  later  reacted  favorably  toward  the  con- 
cept of  phased  disarmament,  it  was  evident  that  the  Russian  representa- 
tive was  unprepared  to  engage  in  substantive  discussions.  So  the  Sub- 
committee decided  to  adjourn  on  June  22  and  to  submit  a  report  of  its 

1 
meetings,  without  any  recommendations,  to  the  Disarmament  Commission. 

The  Commission  from  July  20  to  July  29  discussed  the  report  in  a  series 

of  eight  meetings  before  deciding  to  transmit  to  the  General  Assembly 

the  various  proposals  that  had  been  made. 

Over  the  next  few  weeks  of  relative  silence  in  the  disarmament 

field,  Russian  policy,  we  know  now,  was  being  re-examined  and  overhauled. 


"A  Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Disarmament  Commission, 
June  22,  1954,"  u.  N.  Document  DC/53,  in  u.  N.,  Disarmament  Commis- 
sion, Official  Records:  Supplement  for  April,  May  and  June  1954,  pp. 
6-22.  " 

2 
U.  N.,  Disarmament  Commission,  Official  Records;  43rd  Meetin;;, 

July  29,  1954.  pp.  1-3. 
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When  the  ninth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  convened  on  September  30, 
1954,  Andrei  Vyshinsky  dropped  a  bombshell  by  presenting  a  draft  resolu- 
tion requesting  the  Security  Council  to  prepare  a  draft  disarmament 
treaty  on  the  basis  of  the  Anglo-French  Memorandum  of  June  11,  1934. 
This  move  unquestionably  marked  the  most  important  shift  in  the  Soviet 
position  since  1946.  But  a  closer  examination  reveals  that  the  change 
was  not  so  dramatic  or  thoroughgoing  as  it  seemed  at  first  glance.  For 
one  thing,  the  draft  resolution  specified  that  the  Anglo-French  proposal 
to  prohib.'t  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  except  in  defense  against  aggres- 
sion should  be  referred  back  to  the  Disarmament  Commission  for  study  and 
clarification.  It  also  placed  definite  time  limits  (six  months  or  a 
year)  on  the  movement  from  one  stage  to  the  other  rather  than  leaving 
the  matter  to  the  discretion  of  the  control  organ  as  contemplated  by 
the  Anglo-French  Plan.  Furthermore,  it  directed  that  the  prohibition 
of  nuclear  weapons  should  be  carried  out  simultaneously  with  the  second 
half  of  the  agreed  reductions  in  troops  and  non-atomic  armaments  instead 
of  waiting  until  they  were  completed.  Finally,  although  the  Soviet 
Union  left  off  the  qualifications  that  had  been  previously  attached  to 
an  acceptance  of  inspection,  it  still  insisted,  as  the  debate  on  the 

proposal  showed,  that  the  control  agency  would  be  under  the  jurisdiction 

2 
Security  Council,  and  thus  subject  to  the  veto. 


"Soviet  Draft  Resolution  Introduced  in  the  General  Assembly: 
Conclusion  of  an  International  Convention  (Treaty)  on  the  Reduction  of 
Armaments  and  the  Prohibition  of  Atomic,  Hydrogen,  and  Other  Weapons 
of  Mass  Destruction,  September  30,  1954,"  U.  N.  Document  A/2742  and 
Corr.  1,  in  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1945-1959,  I,  431-433. 

2The  draft  resolution  stated:  "This  control  organ  shall  have 
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Notwithstanding  these  fundamental  differences,  the  modifications 
introduced  into  both  Western  and  Soviet  disarmament  policies  paved  the 
way  for  a  new  cycle  of  conferences.  Accordingly,  the  Soviet  Union  on 
November  4,  1954,  joined  with  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  Canada  in  co-sponsoring  a  draft  resolution  in  the  General 
Assembly  urging  further  efforts  to  reach  an  agreement  on  a  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  disarmament  plan  and  suggesting  to  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mission that  the  Subcommittee  of  Five  be  reconvened  to  seek  an  accept- 
able solution.   The  Disarmament  Commission,  complying  with  the  Assembly's 
recommendation,  on  November  19  agreed  that  the  Subcommittee  should  resume 
its  work. 

The  Second  Session  of  the  Subcommittee, 
February  25-May  18,  1955 

The  second  series  of  secret  discussions  by  the  Subcommittee,  held 

also  at  London,  covered  a  total  of  twenty-eight  meetings  and  witnessed 

the  dramatic  presentation  of  the  Russian  plan  of  May  10  that  incorporated 

2 
most  of  the  proposals  developed  by  the  Western  powers  after  19i>2. 


full  powers  of  supervision,  including  the  power  of  inspection  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  to  the  extent  necessary  to  ensure  implementation  of  the 
convention  by  all  States."  Ibid.,  p.  432. 

''•General  Assembly  Resolution  803  (IX),  November  4,  1954,  in  ibid., 
pp.  444-446.  Significantly,  this  was  the  first  General  Assembly  disarma- 
ment resolution  since  December  14,  1946,  actively  supported  by  both  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  the  Western  nations. 

2See  Great  Britain,  House  of  Commons.  Verbatim  Records  of  the 
Meetings  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Disarmament  Commission  Held  at  Lancaster  House,  London,  February 
25-May  13,  1955,  Cmd.  9648-9650  (London:  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office, 
1956). 


1  . 


In  all,  three  major  Russian  proposals  were  advanced  afc  the 
Subcommittee's  second  session.  The  Soviet  representative,  Andrei 
Gromyko  (who  was  replaced  by  Jacob  Malik  on  March  25),  at  the  first 
meeting  tabled  a  draft  resolution  calling  for  a  freeze  on  armaments 
and  armed  forces  at  their  January,  1955,  levels  and  for  the  elimination 
of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  under  international  control.   He  in- 
sisted that  this  proposal  should  be  agreed  upon  immediately,  prior  to 

2 
any  discussion  of  the  Anglo-French  Plan.   Thus  the  Soviet  Union  had 

reverted  back  to  its  rigid  pre-1954  policy  positions. 

The  Western  representatives  responded  on  March  8,  1955,  with  a 
quadripartite  draft  resolution  laying  down  the  provisions  of  the  Anglo- 
French  Memorandum  of  June,  1954,  as  the  only  suitable  framework  for  a 
disarmament  treaty.  Whereas  the  United  States  had  merely  endorsed  the 
original  1954  proposal  by  Britain  and  France,  it  actively  sponsored  the 
March  3,  1955,  version.  This,  in  effect,  reaffirmed  the  commitment  of 
American  disarmament  policy  to  a  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons  at  a  time 
when  such  an  action  had  become  technically  unfeasible  because  it  could 
not  be  verified  effectively. 

Confronted  with  Western  refusal  to  discuss  his  proposal  on  Febru- 
ary 25,  except  within  the  framework  of  the  Anglo-French  Plan,  Gromyko  on 
March  IS  then  came  forward  with  a  second  draft  proposal  which  was  si  ilar 
to  the  one  that  Vyshinsky  had  placed  before  the  General  Assembly  during 


1U.  N.  Document  DC/SC.l/12/Rev.  1,  February  25,  1955,  in  Documents 
on  Disarmament.  1945-1959,  I,  447. 

2U.   N.,  Disarmament  Commission,  Official  Records:  Supplement  for 
April  to  December  19^5,  annex  3,  pp.  4-5. 
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September,  1954.   From  then  until  the  end  of  April  three  aspects  of 
a  comprehensive  disarmament  treaty  were  taken  up  without  erasing  any 
East-West  differences.  On  the  question  of  force  levels,  the  Russians 
continued  to  insist  that  reductions  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  flat  per- 
centage of  existing  strengths.  The  Western  Four  held  to  a  position 

2 
favoring  specific  ceilings.   On  the  question  of  timing  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  disarmament  treaty,  the  Soviet  Union  still  required  fixed  time 
limits  for  each  phase  of  arms  reductions  so  that  at  a  certain  point 
nuclear  weapons  would  be  eliminated  automatically.  The  West  wanted  a 
flexible  arrangement  in  which  at  each  stage  the  control  agency  must 
ascertain  that  it  could  effectively  supervise  the  measures  before  they 
xjould  be  implemented.  To  make  the  Western  policy  on  phasing  more  palat- 
able to  the  Russians,  the  British  and  French  on  April  19  offered  to  ad- 
vance the  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons  from  the  end  of  the  agreed 
reductions  in  conventional  forces  to  the  time  when  these  reductions 
were  three-fourths  completed. 


^J.  N.  Document  DC/SC/l/19/Rev.  1,  March  13,  1955,  in  ibid., 
annex  8,  pp.  11-13.  It  did,  however,  contain  an  additional  statement 
amplifying  Soviet  policy  on  the  authority  and  makeup  of  the  control 
organ:  "...  the  international  control  organ  shall  have  its  own  per- 
manent staff  of  inspectors,  having  unrestricted  access,  within  the  limits 
of  the  supervisory  functions  which  they  exercise,  to  all  establishments 
subject  to  control."  Ibid.,  pp.  12-13. 

o 

On  March  12,  a  quadripartite  declaration  of  principles  for  calcu- 
lating conventional  force  reductions,  similar  to  the  tripartite  proposal 
of  May  28,  1952,  was  handed  to  the  Subcommittee.  Ibid.,  annex  6,  pp. 
7-8.  Also,  an  Anglo-French  Memorandum  was  circulated  on  March  29,  pro- 
posing armed  force  ceilings  of  650,000  for  Britain  and  Franch  and 
1-1.5  million  for  America,  China,  and  Russia.  Ibid.,  annex  9,  p.  13. 

3 
"Anglo-French  Memorandum  Submitted  to  the  Diar.rnament  Subcom- 
mittee: Prohibition  and  Elimination  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  April  19,  1955," 
U.  N.  Document  DC/SC.1/24  in  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1945-1959, 
I,  456-467. 
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On  the  question  of  control,  the  Russian  representative  indicated 
tent  '.;ould  not  permit  on-the-spot  inspection  during  the 
"freeze"  stage  of  the  proposed  treaty.  Moreover,  he  was  antipathetic 
toward  the  Western  working  paper  of  April  21  x-Aiich  advocated  giving  the 
control  orgar.      latitude  in  supervising  the  implementation  of  the  dis- 
armament program.   Otherwise,  the  Soviet  delegation  refused  to  explain 
concretely  ..I:c;  :i:id  of  control  system  was  envisaged  by  the  plans  they 
presented. 

The  third  Soviet  proposal,  tabled  on  May  10  without  any  advance 
build-up,  once  again  reversed  the  zig-zag  line  of  Russian  policy.   The 
omnibus  proposal,  drawn  in  the  form  of  a  draft  resolution  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council,  covered  three 
interconnectc      s:  political  settlement,  a  disarmament  program, 
and  a  control  system. 

Politically,  the  proposal  called  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
troops  from  German  territory,  the  settlement  of  Far  Eastern  questions 
"in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  sovereignty  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity," an  end  to  the  Cold  War,  and  the  removal  of  obstacles  to  inter- 
national trade.  Prior  to  that  time,  Russian  disarmament  proposals  had 
disregarded  the  conditions  of  the  wider  political  environment.  Now  they 
seemed  to  recognize  the  dependence  of  disarmament  on  political  settle- 


U.  N.,  D:"      ent  Commission.  Official  Records:  Suppl:  . 
for  April  to  December  191"'5,  anne::  14,  pp.  15-17. 

"Reduction  of  Armaments,  the  Prohibition  of  Atonic  weapons,  ana 
the  Elimination  of  C'hreat  of  a  I",  ,"  U.  N.  Document  DC/SC.1/26/ 
Rev.  2,  Ma        5,"  in  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1.-  .-  -...  ... :  I,  456-467 
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ment,  thus  bringing  closer  together  the  Western  and  Soviet  views  on  the 
nature  of  the  problem  of  disarmament. 

Regarding  specific  disarmament  measures,  a  two- stage  plan  incor- 
porating the  main  features  of  the  Western  proposal  of  March  S,  1955, 
was  advanced: 

1.  Within  two  months  after  the  ratification  of  the  agreement, 
the  participating  states  would  "freeze"  the  level  of  their  armed  forces, 
conventional  armaments,  and  military  expenditures  at  their  December, 
1954,  levels. 

2.  Then  within  one  year,  one-half  of  the  reductions  necessary 

to  bring  the  forces  of  the  five  major  powers  down  to  the  following  level 
would  be  effected:  1  to  1.5  million  men  for  America,  Russia,  and  China; 
and  650,000  for  Britain  and  Prance.  During  that  period,  hydrogen  and 
atomic  weapons  testing  would  be  discontinued;  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
would  be  prohibited  "except  for  the  purposes  of  defense,  when  a  decision 
to  that  effect  is  taken  by  the  Security  Council";  and  a  world  conference 
would  be  called  to  set  the  reductions  of  arms  and  armed  forces  of  other 
states. 

3.  The  second  stage  would  be  carried  out  during  the  next  year. 
The  last  half  of  the  prescribed  reductions  of  military  personnel  and 
weapons  would  be  executed.  Upon  the  completion  of  75  per  cent  of  these 
reductions  an  unconditional  prohibition  of  nuclear  and  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  would  take  effect,  the  production  of  these  weapons  hav- 
ing already  ceased  at  the  beginning  of  stage  two.  During  that  period, 
the  liquidation  of  all  foreign  military,  naval,  and  air  bases,  started 
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in  the  first  stage,  would  be  completed. 

Paradoxically,  after  describing  a  program  aimed  at  the  elimina- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons,  the  third  part  of  the  draft  resolution  dealing 
with  control  conceded  candidly  that: 

It  is  well  known  that  the  production  of  atomic  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes  can  be  used  for  the  accumulation  of  stocks 
of  explosive  atomic  materials,  and  moreover,  in  ever 
greater  quantities.  This  means  that  States  having  es- 
tablishments for  the  production  of  atomic  energy  can  ac- 
cumulate, in  violation  of  relevant  agreements,  large 
quantities  of  explosive  materials  for  the  production  of 
atomic  weapons. 

Thus,  there  are  possibilities  beyond  the  reach  of  inter- 
national control  for  evading  this  control  and  for  organis- 
ing the  clandestine  manufacture  of  atomic  and  hydrogen 
weapons,  even  if  there  is  a  formal  agreement  on  interna- 
tional control.  In  such  a  situation,  the  security  of  the 
States  parties  to  the  international  convention  (treaty) 
cannot  be  guaranteed,  since  the  possibility  would  be  open 
to  a  potential  aggressor  to  accumulate  stocks  of  atomic  and 
hydrogen  weapons  for  a  surprise  attack  on  peace-loving 
states. 2 

Because  of  the  technical  ineffectiveness  of  controls  over  national 
atomic-energy  establishments,  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
trust  should  be  the  objective  of  control  measures  in  the  first  stage, 
according  to  the  Soviet  declaration.  Consequently, the  main  responsi- 
bility of  an  inspection  system  initially  would  be  to  reduce  international 
tension  by  lessening  the  danger  of  surprise  attack.  Reasoning  from  the 
premise  that  the  launching  of  a  large-scale  attack — atomic  or  non- 
atomic — necessitates  the  movement  and  concentration  of  large  conven- 
tional forces,  the  Soviet  proposal  suggested  the  establishment,  "on  a 


llbid.,  pp.  461-464. 
2Ibid.,  p.  465. 
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basis  of  reciprocity,  [of]  control  posts  at  large  ports,  at  railway 

1 
junctions,  on  nain  motor  highways  and  at  aerodromes.1   The  function 

of  these  posts  would  be  to  see  to  it  that  there  is  no  dangerous  concen- 

2 
tration  of  land,  air  or  naval  forces,"  thus  deterring  a  sneak  Attac  - 

It  was  assumed  that  the  fulfillment  of  the  above  confidence-build- 
ing measures  would  create  the  necessary  climate  of  mutual  trust  so  that 
states,  in  the  second  stage,  would  be  willing  to  grant  the  control  or- 
gan the  right  (1)  "to  exercise  control,  including  inspection  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  ensure  the  implementation  of 
the  above-mentioned  convention  by  all  States";  and  (2)  "to  have  perma- 
nently in  all  States  parties  to  the  convention  its  own  staff  of  inspec- 
tors [recruited  on  an  international  basis]  having,  within  the  bounds  of 
the  control  functions  which  they  exercise,  unimpeded  access  at  all 
times  to  all  objects  of  control. "J  The  control  organ,  however,  could 
only  make  recommendations  to  the  Security  Council  for  measures  to  deal 
with  violations  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

The  new  Russian  plan,  despite  the  remarkable  concessions  it  of- 
fered, was  still  basically  unsatisfactory  from  the  Western  point  of 
view  since  it  contained  features,  such  as  banning  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  dismantling  of  foreign  military  bases,  that  were  clearly 
unthinkable,  lloreover,  the  Soviet  commitment  to  international  inspec- 
tion continued  to  be  vague  because  no  indication  was  given  as  to  how 

1Ibid.,  p.  466. 

2Ibid . 

•*Ibid . ,  p.  467. 
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broad  or  how  narrow  the  "objects  of  control"  xrould  be  defined.  Yet  in 
the  May  10  proposal,  the  Soviet  Government  came  very  close  to  adopting 
the  criteria  laid  down  by  the  Western  powers  (under  the  initiative  of 
France  and  Britain)  for  a  comprehensive  disarmament  agreement.  These 
criteria,  however,  were  technically  unsound  although  they  were  politi- 
cally attractive.  A  safeguarded  agreement  eliminating  nuclear  weapons 
was  simply  no  longer  possible  under  available  methods  of  control. 

So  long  as  the  Soviet  position  remained  statically  inflexible, 
there  was  no  urgency  to  revise  the  outmoded  Western  policy  to  ta'^o 
account  of  technological  changes.  But  the  Russian  move  on  May  10, 
whether  it  was  intended  as  a  serious  proposal  or  merely  as  a  tactical 
maneuver  to  place  the  West  on  the  defensive,  had  the  effect  of  forcing 
the  issue.  The  other  four  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  caught  off 
guard  by  the  Soviet  challenge,  were  unable  to  continue  the  negotiations 
at  that  point.  So  despite  the  reluctance  of  the  Soviet  representative, 
the  negotiations  were  recessed  from  May  13  until  June  1  "to  give  the 
five  Governments  represented  on  the  Sub-Committee  an  opportunity  to 
consider  the  situation  now  reached  and  the  progress  made  since  the 
talks  began  on  February  25."   But  by  June  1  the  Geneva  Conference  of 
Heads  of  Government  was  imminent,  so  the  Subcommittee  decided  to  post- 
pone any  further  discussions  until  after  the  sunmit  meeting. 


U.  N.  Disarmament  Commission,  Official  Records;  Supplement  for 
April  to  December  1955,  p.  2. 
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The  Geneva  Conference  of  Heads  of  Government, 
July  13- July  23,  1955 

The  Soviet  initiative  on  disarmament  came  at  an  inauspicious 
for  the  United  States.  Already,  with  the  appointment  on  March 
19,  1955,  of  Harold  E.  Stassen  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Disarmament,  the  Eisenhower  Administration  had  comnenced  a  top- 
level  reappraisal  of  basic  American  disarmament  policies.   But  before 
a  new  line  of  policy  could  be  crystallized,  the  Soviet  Union,  in  effect, 
seconded  the  outdated  Western  approach  and  began  to  press  for  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  disarmament  treaty  based  on  it. 

In  a  move  to  blunt  the  Soviet  offensive,  the  three  Western  govern- 
ments at  the  Geneva  6onference  from  July  18  to  July  23,  1955,  sought  to 
alter  the  direction  of  the  negotiations  of  the  Subconmittee  by  present- 
ing a  number  of  proposals  for  "confidence-building"  partial  measures  and 
by  playing  down  the  comprehensive  approach  to  disarmament. 

President  Eisenhower  keynoted  the  new  emphasis  in  Western  disarma- 
ment doctrine: 

Surprise  attack  has  a  capacity  for  destruction  beyond 
anything  which  man  has  yet  known.  So  each  of  us  deems 
it  vital  that  there  should  be  a  means  to  deter  such 
attack.  Perhaps,  therefore,  we  should  consider  whether 
the  problem  of  limitation  of  armament  may  not  best  be 
approached  by  seeking — as  a  first  step- -dependable  ways 
to  supervise  and  inspect  military  establishments  so  that 


U.  S.,  Department  of  State,  Disarmament:  The  Intensified 
Effort,  1955-1953.  2d  ed.  rev.  Department  of  State  Publication  No.  7070 
(Washington:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1960),  pp.  3-10.   (Here- 
after cited  as  Disarmament:  The  Intensified  Effort.  1955-19;:..) 
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there  can  be  no  frightful  surprises,  whether  by  sudden 
attack  or  by  secret  violation  of  agreed  restrictions. * 

Three  specific  plans  for  immediate  action  to  realize  this  objec- 
tive were  put  forward--one  by  each  of  the  Western  heads  of  government. 
Speaking  for  the  Government  of  France,  Premier  Edgar  Faure  proposed  a 
scheme  whereby  states  would  reduce  their  military  e::penditures  by  an 
agreed  percentage  (increasing  progressively  each  year)  and  allocate  a 

part  or  all  of  the  capital  thus  made  available  to  a  fund  for  equipment 

2 
and  mutual  aid  in  order  to  assist  underdeveloped  territories.  In  lieu 

of  physical  inspection,  control  would  be  based  on  financial  and  budget- 
ary information  furnished  by  states  to  an  international  secretariat 
which  would  administer  the  arrangement.  The  somewhat  dubious  assump- 
tion here  was  that  national  budgets  necessarily  give  an  accurate  picture 
of  how  governments  actually  allocate  their  financial  resources.  Pre- 
sumably, however,  the  incentive  to  evade  the  agreement  would  be  low 
because  states  would  be  contributing  a  larger  and  larger  part  of  their 
military  budgets  to  the  international  development  fund.  Thus  to  main- 
tain large  military  forces  in  violation  of  the  agreement  would,  at  the 
same  time,  strain  a  state's  economy  unbearably. 


U.  S.,  Depe      of  State,  The  Geneva  Conference  of  Heads  of 
Government,  July  13-23,  1955,  Department  of  State  Publication  No.  6  «W 
(Washing ton I  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1955),  p.  21.   (Cited 
hereafter  as  The  Geneva  Conference  of  Heads  of  Government.) 

"Statement  by  the  French  Premier  (Faure)  at  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence of  Heads  of  Government:  Reduction  of  Military  Expenditures  [I 
tract],  July  18,  1955,"  in  Documents  on  Disarmament.  1945-1959,  I, 
475-478. 
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Prime  Minister  Eden  recommended,  as  a  means  of  reducing  inter- 
national tension  and  testing  the  efficacy  of  international  inspection 
on  a  limited  scale,  the  establishment  of  a  jioint  system  of  inspection 
of  East-West  forces  confronting  each  other  in  Europe.  "In  specified 

areas  of  agreed  extent"  in  Eastern  and  Western  Europe,  joint  inspection 

i 

teams  would  operate  by  mutual  consent . 

The  proposal  attracting  the  widest  attention  was  President  Eisen- 
hower's "open  skies"  plan  which,  although  not  planned  that  way  ori- 
ginally, was  destined  to  be  the  focal  point  of  American  policy  for  the 
next  three  years.   On  July  21  the  President,  speaking  directly  to  the 
Soviet  statesmen,  proposed  as  a  practical  step  to  be  taken  "immediately" 
that  the  two  countries  should 

.  .  .  give  to  each  other  a  complete  blueprint  of  our 
military  establishments,  from  beginning  to  end,  from 
one  end  of  our  countries  to  the  other.  .  .  .J 

To  verify  compliance  with  the  agreement,  there  x;ould  be  provided 

.  .  .  within  our  countries  facilities  for  aerial  photo- 
graphy to  the  other  country — we  to  provide  you  the 
facilities  within  our  country,  ample  facilities  for 
aerial  reconnaissance,  where  you  can  make  all  the  pic- 
tures you  choose  and  take  them  to  your  country  to  . 
study,  you  to  provide  exactly  the  same  facilities  for  us.  .  .  .  '" 


^•"British  Memorandum  Submitted  at  the  Geneva  Conference  of  Hen 
of  Government:  Joint  Inspection  in  Europe,  July  21,  1955,"  in  ibid.,  pp. 
488-489 . 

TChe  interesting  story  of  the  origin  of  the  "open  skies"  plan  is 
told  in  Robert  J.  Donovan,  Eisenhower;  The  Inside  Story  (New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1916),  pp.  343-351. 

J"Statement  by  President  Eisenhower  at  the  Geneva  Conference  of 
Heads  of  Government:  Aerial  Inspection  and  Exchange  of  Military  Blue- 
prints, July  21,  1955,"  in  Documents  on  Disarmament,  19-.5-1959,  I,  407. 

4Ibid.,  pp.  487-433. 
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Pro:,-     tlganin  on  July  21  submitted  t.'     is  essentially 
same  proposal  tha  :he  Subcommittee  of  Five  on 

c:xcpi;  for  three  modification     First,  no  mention  was  made  ai 
the  1      of  eaci  .on  of  a  phased  disarmamen 

ment,  thus  on      the  rigid  one-yea:.      1  ...     eed  by  the  original 
proposal.  Second,       it  ion  to  the  ceilings  previously  proposed  for 
the  f:  the  Bui  .    plan  stipulated 

forces  of  all  shoult        ^ed  150,         ,    men, 

a  provision       -Jly  aimed  at  forestalling  the  rear.. 
Germany  up  to  the  alj  fch.  Third,  pric: 

conclusion  of  wanted  the  fo 

represented  at  Geneva  to  pic-."  not  to  be  the  first  one  to 

use  atomic  or  hy<        .pons  a        /  count 

In  vain  the  Sc  co  draw  the  Wester: 

into  a  detaile  of  the  Soviet  plan  for  comprehc..     disarma- 

ment. They  careful-        ted,  however,  from  t<  id— affi: 

ly  or  n<  •  proposals.  On  July 

23,  at  the  end  of      ays  of  x:ploratory  consultation: .    Lrectiv 

propoc  of  the  Subcommittee  of 


"Soviet  Proposal  at  the  Geneva  C      nee  o.i     Heads  of  Govern- 
ment: Decision  a  Ion  of         and  the  Prohibition  of 
Atomic  Weapons,  July  21,  1955,"  in  ibid.,  pp 

2Ibid . ,  p.  435.  Compare  this  with  the  Western  quadripartite  draft 
resolution  of  March         under  which  sLr-oc  ::oulc  have  obli  at 
theme  .  -nt  process  not  to  use  nuclear 

weapons  "encept  in  defence  agaiv      ressio  .   This  perm_     -he  em- 
ployment of  nuclc.  an  attack  launched  with  convent., 
forces.  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1945-1959,  I,  443. 
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Five  on  August  29,  1955,  with  instructions  to  take  account  "of  the 
views  and  proposals  advanced  by  the  Heads  of  Government  at  this 
Conference." 


The  Third  Session  of  the  Subcommittee, 
August  2S-0ctober  7,  1955 

The  Subcommittee  reconvened  in  New  York  and  continued  its  pri- 
vate discussions  in  eighteen  further  meetings  during  what  the  British 

representative,  Anthony  Nutting,  has  described  as  "an  unhappy  and  un- 

2 
comfortable  five  weeks'  session."   Arkady  Sobolev,  arguing  the  Russian 

case,  relentlessly  prodded  the  other  representatives  to  make  a  definite 

response  to  the  Soviet  proposal,  introduced  first  on  May  10  and  then 

reaffirmed  at  Geneva  on  July  21.  Three  months  had  gone  by,  and  so  far 

none  of  the  Western  governments  had  declared  whether  they  were  willing 

to  enter  into  detailed  negotiations  on  a  draft  disarmament  treaty  based 

on  the  principles  of  the  Soviet  plan. 

Failing  to  elicit  an  outright  acceptance  or  rejection,  Sobolev 

asked  the  other  members  of  the  Subcommittee  point-blank  whether  they 

agreed  to  Soviet  proposals  for  (1)  a  ceiling  of  1  to  1.5  million  men 

for  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China,  and 

650,000  men  for  those  of  France  and  the  United  Kingdom;  (2)  a  ceiling 


The  Geneva  Conference  of  Heads  of  Government,  p.   . 

%utting,  pp.  20-21.  See  Great  Britain,  House  of  Commons, 
Verbatim  Records  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  Sub- 
committee of  the  United  Nations  Disary.aucnt  Comr.dssion  Held  at  New,  York, 
June  1-Octobcr  7,  1955,  Cmd.  9651-9652  (London:  Her  Majesty's  Station- 
cry  Office,  195G).   (Hereafter  cited  as  Cmd.  9651  and  Cmd.  9652.) 
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on  the  armed  forces  of  other  states  not  exceeding  150,000  to  200, p00 
men;  (3)  a  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons  upon  the  completion  of  75  per 
cent  of  the  prescribed  reductions  in  conventional  forces;  (4)  a  ban  on 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  first  phase  of  disarmament  unless  the 
Security  Council  allowed  them  to  be  used  in  defense  against  aggression; 
and  (5)  the  discontinuance  of  nuclear-weapon  testing  as  one  of  the  first 
measures  in  the  execution  of  the  disarmament  program.   Parts  one  and 
three,  ac  we  have  seen,  were  originated  by  the  Western  powers,  and  parts 
two,  four,  and  five  were  contrived  by  the  Soviet  Government. 

The  West  now  faced  the  alternative  of  either  going  ahead  with  a 
detailed  consideration  of  these  proposals  or  else  disavowing  them  openly. 
Britain,  France,  and  Canada  chose  to  stand  by  their  former  positions 
while  at  the  same  time  recalling  that  effective  control  was  an  indis- 
pensable condition  in  the  Anglo-French  Plan  for  the  implementation  of 
the  agreed  program  of  disarmament.   And  since  both  the  West  and  the 
Soviet  Union  openly  acknowledged  that  the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons 
could  not  be  guaranteed  by  any  known  technique  of  inspection  and  control, 
the  West  could  then  'in  good  faith"  refuse  to  conclude  an  agreement  on  a 
nuclear  prohibition  without  unnecessarily  damaging  its  negotiat. 
posture. 

Therefore,  while  playing  down  the  programmatic  aspect  of  disarma- 
ment where  the  Western  position  was  the  most  vulnerable,  Britain  and 


XCmd.  9651,  195G,  pp.  721-722. 

2Cmd.  9651,  1956,  pp.  737-740,  750-752. 
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Franca  pressed  the  Soviet  Union  hard  on  the  part  of  its  comprehensive 
proposals  having  to  do  with  inspection  and  control.  France  on  Sep- 
tember 2  introduced  two  working  papers  concerning  the  structure  and 
authority  of  an  international  disarmament  organization.   The  proposed 
scheme  envisaged  an  organisation  consisting  of  a  general  assembly  of 
all  states  ratifying  the  disarmament  treaty;  a  fifteen-member  permanent 
committee  (the  five  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  and  ten 
members  elected  periodically  by  the  general  assembly);  a  council  of 
jurists  composed  of  seven  persons  elected  by  the  general  assembly;  and 
a  control  administration  responsible  to  a  director-general,  also  ap- 
pointed by  the  general  assembly.  This  arrangement  purported  to  narrow 
the  differences  between  American  and  Russian  views  on  the  procedures 
for  administering  a  phased  disarmament  program.  If  the  control  adminis- 
tration reported  that  it  was  prepared  to  supervise  the  agreed  reductions 
and  the  permanent  committee  concurred  unanimous ly,  they  would  be  imple- 
mented according  to  a  fi:ied       ^hedule  set  by  the  treaty.  If  not,  a 
period  of  si.:  months  would  elapse  before  any  further  action.  Then,  by 
unanimous  agreement  the  control  administration  could  proceed  with  the 
t   step,  or,  failing  that,  the  matter  would  be  referred  directly  to 
the  Security  Council. 


1 
"French  working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Disarmament  Subcommittee: 

Proposals  Concerning  the  Structure  of  the  International  Disarmament  Or- 

.isation,  September  2,  1955,"  U.  N.  Document  DC/SC.1/32,  in  Documents 

on  Disarmament,  1945-1959,  I,  503-500;  "French  Working  Paper  Submitted 

to  the  Disarmament  Subcommittee:  Proposals  Concerning  the  Powers  of  the 

Control  Administration,  September  2,  1955,"  U.  N.  Document  DC/SC.1/33, 

in  ibid.,  pp.  506-509. 
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On  September  13  the  United  Kingdom  also  presented  a  memorandum 
on  the  specific  methods,  objects,  and  rights  of  inspection  and  supervi- 
sion designed  to  define  specifically  the  "objects  of  control"  referred 

1 
to  elliptically  by  the  Soviet  proposal  of  May  10. 

Hie  United  States,  in  contract  to  the  tactics  employed  by  the 
British  and  French,  chose  to  ''go-it-alone"  and  adopted  a  forthright 
approach.  On  September  5,  Harold  Stassen,  who  had  recently  been  ap- 
pointed as  the  Deputy  United  States  Representative  to  the  Subcorxiittee, 
responded  to  Sobolev's  five  questions  by  recalling  the  blunt  admission 
by  the  May  10  Soviet  memorandum  that  the  control  of  a  prohibition  of 
nuclear  weapons  could  be  evaded.  Citing  the  lac  I;  of  any  effective  method 
of  nuclear  inspection,  Governor  Stassen  declared  that  the  United  States 
had  decided  to 

.  .  .  now  place  a  reservation  upon  all  of  its  pre-Geneva 
substantive  positions  taken  in  this  Sub-Committee  or  in 
the  Disarmament  Commission  or  in  the  United  Nations  on 
these  questions  in  relationship  to  levels  of  armaments 
pending  the  outcome  of  our  study  jointly  or  separately 
of  inspection  methods  and  control  arrangements  and  of 
our  review  together  of  this  important  problem.  In 
placing  this  reservation  upon  our  pre-Geneva  positions, 
may  I  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  we  are  not  withdrawing 
any  of  these  positions,  we  are  not  disavowing  any  of  them. 
But  we  are  indicating  clearly  that  we  do  not  now  reaffirm 
them,  that  we  do  turn  our  attention  upon  this  essential 
factor  of  inspection  and  control  methods  by  which  achieve- 
ment could  be  obtained.2 


"British  Memorandum  Concerning  the  Control  Organ,  Submitted  to 
the  Disarmament  Subcommittee,  September  13,  1955,"  U.  N.  Document  DC/ 
SC.1/34,  in  ibid.,  pp.  514-516. 

"Statement  by  the  Deputy  United  States  Representative  (Stassen) 
to  the  Disarmament  Subcommittee,  September  5,  1955,"  in  ibid.,  p.  513. 
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This  novel  declaration,  by  openly  admitting  the  lack  of  any 
definite  United  States  policy  on  disar:     ,  placed  the  Western  dele- 
gations in  an  untenable  position.  So  they  bore  down  heavily  on  the 
three  Geneva  proposals  for  partial  measures  which  uere  not  affected 
by  the  blanket  reservation  placed  on  American  policies.  At  the  moment, 
these  were  the  only  concrete  steps  that  their  governments  were  prepared 
to  seriously  negotiate  on. 

Jules  Moch,  representing  France,  on  August  29,  1955a  presented 

1 
a  wo.     paper  developing  the  plan  tabled  by  Premier  Faure  at  Geneva. 

Based  on  the  reduction  of  military  expenditures  by  an  increasing  percen- 
c  from  year  to  year,  the  proposal  would  have  siphoned  off  the  finan- 
cial resources  thus  released  and  diverted  them  into  three  channels : 
one  part  would  be  left  in  the  state  for  use  in  internal  economic  1 
provements,  another  part  being  used  by  the  state  for  economic  aid  to 
nations  with  which  "it  is  linked  constitutionally,"  and  the  third  part 
being  transferred  to  an  international  fund  for  development  and  mutual 
assistance  to  aid  underdeveloped  areas. 

2wise,  the  Eden  plan  for  experimental  international  inspec- 

2 
tion  in  defined  areas  of  Eastern  and  Western  Europe  was  elaborated. 

A  sia&ll  supervisory  con. is c ion  responsible  to  the  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander in  Europe  for  NATO  and  the  Soviet  Commander-in-Chief  for  Eastern 


"Draft  Agreement  on  the  Financial  Supervision  of  Disarmament 
and  the  Allocation  for  Peaceful  Purposes  of  the  Funds  TIade  Available, 
August  29,  1955,"  U.  K.  Document  DC/SC.1/27  in  ibid.,  pp.  493-501. 

2Sec  Cmd.  9652  (1956),  pp.  057-G64. 
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Europe  would  have  under  it  a  number  of  inspection  teams  composed  of 
nationals  fron  both  sides.  The  function  of  these  teans  would  be  to  in- 
spect the  land,  sea,  air,  and  para-military  forces  declared  by  both 
sides  in  areas  X7here  Western  and  Soviet  armed  forces  were  in  pre 
to  each  other.  The  results,  in  turn,  would  be  reported  to  both  ce 
manders  with  no  further  action  being  t 

For  his  part,  Harold  Stasson  confi      .self  largely  to 

pic.      of  the  Eisenhower  "open  skies"  plan  in  line  with  the  American 

1 
decision  to  actively  support  only  its  poet-Geneva  positions.   Or. 

August  30  an  outline  spelling  out  in  detail  how  the  plan  would  work  was 
submitted,  followed  on  October  7  by  the  issuance  of  another  memorandum 
clarifying  the  points  raised  in  the  Subcommittee.  The  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  would  exchange  in  progressive  steps  all  data  rele- 
vant to  military  forces  and  installations  ("consisting  of  the  identifi- 
cation, strength,  command  structure  and  disposition  of  personnel,  units 
and  equipment  of  all  aft  jot  land,  sea  and  air  forces,  including  organised 

reserves  and  para-military  forces;  and  a  complete  list  of  military  plants, 

3 
facilities,  and  installations  with  their  locations").     The  disclosed 


^md.  9651  (1956),  pp.  691-698,  817-324:  Crad.  9652  (1956),  pp. 

385-393. 

^'United  States  Outline  Plan  for  the  Implementation  of  President 
Eisenhower's  Aerial  Inspection  Proposal,  Submitted  to  the  Disarmament 
Subcommittee,  August  30,  1955,"  U.  II.  Document  DC/SC.1/31,  in  Documents 
on  DisarmaLVx.t,  ':..'.   ■■'.SZO,   I,  501-503;  "United  States  Memorandum  Sup- 
ple:      the  Outline  Plan  for  the  Implementation  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's Aerial  Inspection  Proposal,  Submitted  to  the  Disarmament  Subcom- 
mittee, October  7,  1955,"  U.  11.  Document  DC/SC.1/36,  in  ibid.,  pp.  523-523. 

3nUnited  States  Outline  Plan  .  .  .,"  in  ibid.,  p.  501. 
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data  then  uould  be  verified  by  unrestricted  aerial  reconnaissance  by 
each  inspecting  country,  using  its  own  aircraft  and  other  equipment, 
with  the  qualification  that  overflights  tjould  include  liaison  personnel 
from  the  host  country  and  the  inspecting  aircraft  would  be  checked  and 
monitored  by  the  host  government.  The  original  verification  system 
proposed  at  Geneva  was  also  broadened  to  include  the  stationing  of  ground 
observers  "with  operating  land,  sea  and  air  forces,  at  their  supporting 

installations  and  at  key  locations,  as  necessary  for  the  verification, 

1 
continued  observation  and  reporting  of  each  category  of  information." 

In  keeping  with  the  "spirit  of  Geneva,"  the  Russians  responded 
by  politely  pointing  out  the  deficiencies  of  the  "open  skies"  concept, 
side-stepping  any  firm  commitment  one  way  or  the  other.  Premier  Bul- 
ganin  complained  that  American  and  Soviet  military  installations  on 
foreign  territories  were  not  included  and  that  aerial  photography  of 
these  facilities,  in  fact,  would  constitute  a  breach  of  sovereignty 
that  other  states  might  not  permit.  lie  also  noted  that  by  limiting  it- 
self to  this  proposal,  the  United  States  had  "completely  put  aside  the 

questions  of  reductions  of  armed  forces,  of  armaments,  and  the  prohi- 

2 
bition  of  atomic  weapons. " 

After  it  became  abundantly  clear  that  neither  side  had  anything 

more  to  add  to  its  position  at  that  point,  the  Subcommittee,  on  the 

initiative  of  the  Western  members,  decided  to  interrupt  its  discussions 


1 
Ibid.,  p.  502. 

better  from  Premier  Bulganin  to  President  Eisenhower,  September 
19,  1955,  In  ^bld.,  pp.  51G-521.  See  also  Letter  from  President  Eisen- 
hower to  Premier  Bulganin,  October  11,  1955,  in  ibid.,  pp.  528-529. 
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on  October  7  in  order  to  report  back  to  the  Disarmament  Commission. 
The  Governments  of  the  Big  Four  also  needed  time  to  prepare  for  the  up- 
coming October  Geneva  foreign  ministers'  conference,  scheduled  to  con- 
sider the  questions  of  European  security  and  Germany,  disarmament,  and 
the  development  of  contacts  between  East  and  West. 

The  Geneva  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  (October  27-November  16, 
1955),  however,  did  not  improve  upon  or  change  the  results  of  the  Sub- 
committee deliberations  at  all  except  for  the  indication  by  Foreign 
Minister  Molotov  of  Soviet  willingness  to  accept  aerial  photography 
as  one  of  the  forms  of  control  "in  the  final  stage  of  carrying  out 

measures  directed  towards  the  reduction  of  armaments  and  the  prohibition 

o 

of  atomic  weapons."   On  November  10,  he  submitted  a  formal  proposal 

which  in  substance  duplicated  the  ones  offered  by  the  Soviet  Union  on 
May  10  and  July  21,  1955. 3 

The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  on  November  10, 
also  sponsored  a  draft  declaration  reiterating  the  Western  stand  in 
favor  of  "gateway"  measures  that  could  lead  to  substantial  disarmament 
later.   Under  this  declaration,  the  four  foreign  ministers  would  have 


"Second  Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Disarmament  Commis- 
sion," U.  N.  Document  DC/71,  October  7,  1955,  in  U.  N.s  Disarmament  Com- 
mission, Official  Records:  Supplement  for  April  to  December  1955,  pp.  1-49. 

Tl.  S.,  Department  of  State,  The  Geneva  Heetinrs  of  Foreirrc  iiinis- 
ters,  October  27-November  16,  1955,  Department  of  State  Publication  No. 
6156  (Wachincton:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1955),  p.  133. 
(Cited  hereafter  as  Geneva  Meetinr;  of  Foreign  Ministers.) 

"Ibid.,  pp.  184-186. 

4Ibid.,  pp.  199-201. 
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expressed  their  agreement  on  the  renunciation  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  "in  any  manner  inconsistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations";  the  need  for  limitations  and  reductions  of  armaments  and 
armed  forces;  the  need  to  establish  an  organ  responsible  for  the  in- 
spection and  control  of  disarmament;  "the  fact  thai;  there  are  possi- 
bilities beyond  the  reach  of  international  control  for  evading"  the 
control  of  nuclear  weapons;  and  the  need  for  continued  research  to  per- 
fect an  effective  control  system  for  nuclear -weapons  material.  They 
would  also  have  proposed  that  the  states  concerned,  in  order  to  help 
prevent  surprise  attack,  "should  agree  promptly  to  put  into  early  opera- 
tion" Pre.      Eisenhower's  proposal  for  an  exchange  of  military  blue- 
prints and  aerial  inspection  and  Premier  Bulganin's  proposal  for  the 
.:stablishncnt  of  control  posts  at  key  check-points.  Noticeably  absent 
from  this  document  was  any  direct  reference  to  the  elimination  of 
nuclear  weapons — a  customary  provision  of  previous  statements  of 
principles. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  deadlocked  Geneva  Meeting  of  Fc: 
Ministers,  the  scene  of  the  disarmament  negotiations  shifted  once  again 
--this  time  to  the  Disarmament  Commission  where  on  November  23,  24,  and 
25  the  second  report  of  the  Subcommittee  was  debated.   There,  both 
sides  could  agree  on  nothing  more  than  a  procedural  resolution  trans- 
mitting to  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council  the  report 
and  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Subcommittee. 


•^cc  U.  IT.,  Disarmament  C      Ion,  Official  Records;  45th  Meet- 
,  October  21,  1955;  40th  Mectinp.,  October  21,  1955;  47th  Meeting., 
November  23,  19.  .  ;       :setir.p-.,  November  24.  1955;  49th  Meeting, 
November  25,  1955. 
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23,  1956,  to  resume  its  inquiry,  the  Subcommittee  reconvened  in  London 
on  March  19  and  continued  its  discussions  for  eighteen  meetings  before 

ging  down  and  adjourning  again.   The  movement  toward  increased 
flexibility  and  innovation  in  disarmament  policies,  which  became  apparent 
first  in  1955,  was  greatly  speeded  up  in  the  1956  negotiations.  The 
British  and  French,  the  Russians,  and  the  Americans  each  presented 
proposals  updating  their  policies  on  disarmament. 

On  March  39,  a  revised  version  of  the  comprehensive  Anglo-French 
Plan  of  June  11,  1954,  was  tabled  in  a  move  to  take  account  of  the  shift 
of  Western  policy  away  from  drastic  disarmament  due  to  the  technical  im- 
possibility of  controlling  the  elimination  of  existing  nuclear-weapons 

2 
stockpiles.   The  plan  retained  the  concept  of  phased  disarmament  (the 

gradual  implementation  of  both  the  programmatic  and  administrative  as- 
pects), but  it  scaled  down  considerably  the  scope  of  disarmament.  In 
stage  one,  the  participating  states  would  agree  not  to  use  nuclear  weap- 
ons except  in  defense  against  aggression;  armed  forces,  conventional 
armaments,  and  military  expenditures  v-culd  be  "frozen"  at  their     .'.ng 
levels;  aerial  surveys  and  land  control  posts  (including  mobile  control 
teams  and  financial  inspectors)  would  verify  the  data  submitted  by 


U.  N.  Disarmament  Commission,  Official  Records:  50th  Meeting, 
January  23,  1956.  See  Great  Britain,  House  of  Commons,  Report  on  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Sub-Committee  of^thc  Disarmament  Commission  Held  at 
Lancaster  House,  London,  March  19 -May  4,  1953,  Cmd.  9770  (London:  Her 
Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  1956).   (Cited  Hereafter  as  Cmd.  9770.) 

2 
U.  N.  Document  DC/SC.1/3G,  March  19,  1936,  in  Documents  on 

Disarmament,  1945-1959,  I,  595-598. 
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states  as  to  the  level  of  their  military  forces  and  guard  against  sur- 
prise attack;  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  International  Disarma- 
ment Organization  would  meet  to  determine  the  level  of  armed  forces  and 
arms  of  participating  states  other  than  the  Big  Five.  In  stage  two, 
nuclear  explosions  would  be  limited  (but  not  prohibited)  and  the  first 
half  of  the  agreed  reductions  of  conventional  forces  and  armaments  (the 
sisc  not  specified  in  the  proposal)  would  be  achieved.  In  stage  three, 
nuclear  test  explosions  and  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons  would  be 
prohibited  at  the  start;  the  second  half  of  the  conventional  program 
would  be  executed;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter  of  these  pre- 
scribed reductions,  a  complete  prohibition  on  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
would  come  into  force. 

The  passage  from  one  stage  to  the  next  would  require  certifica- 
tion by  the  Control  Organ  that  it  was  in  a  position  to  effectively 
supervise  the  ne:;t  phase  and  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  Executive 
Committee  (the  Big  Five  plus  ten  non- permanent  members) .  Were  the  de- 
cision of  the  Executive  Committee  not  unanimous,  there  would  be  a  six 
months'  waiting  period  after  which  the  matter  would  be  referred  to  the 
Security  Council  should  there  not  be  a  unanimous  agreement  then.  More- 
over, in  the  event  any  aggression  occurred,  the  Executive  Committee 
would  have  the  authority  to  suspend  the  disarmament  program. 

Subsequently,  on  May  3,  an  Anglo-French  working  paper  elaborating 
the  control  provisions  for  each  of  the  three  stages  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Subcommittee.   The  International  Disarmament  Organisa- 


1,1  \nglo-French  Working  Paper  on  Control,  Submitted  to  the  Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee  May  3,  1956,"  U.  N.  Document  DC/SC.1/44,  ibid.,  pp. 
615-622. 
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tion,  to  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  proposed  disarma- 
ment program,  would  be  organised  in  three  parts:  a  General  Assembly  of 
all  participating  states;  an  Executive  Committee  of  the  Big  Five  and  ten 
other  states  elected  by  the  General  Assembly;  and  a  Director-General  who 
would  administer  in  an  impartial  manner  the  detailed  apparatus  of  control 
consisting  of  control  posts,  mobile  inspection  teams,  financial  control- 
lers, and  aerial  survey  teams.  In  the  first  stage,  these  inspectors 
would  have  access  to  only  the  following  "objects  of  control":  all  armed 
forces  (including  para-military  and  security  forces);  conventional, 
chemical,  and  bacteriological  armaments;  and  all  installations  using 
or  storing  these  weapons.  In  the  second  stage,  non-nuclear  weapons 
factories,  shipyards,  and  other  installations;  merchant  vessels  and 
civil  aircraft  (above  an  agreed  speed  and  sice)  under  construction;  and 
nuclear  test  explosions  would  also  be  controlled.  In  the  third  sta^d, 
control  would  be  further  expanded  to  include  nuclear  material  of  weapon 
grade  not  made  up  into  weapons  and  establishments  where  nuclear  material 
is  produced,  used,  or  manufactured  into  weapons. 

Thus  although  the  Anglo-French  Plan  was  modified  by  substituting 
a  prohibition  on  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  for  a  ban  on  the  possession 
of  them,  it  still  provided  for  substantial  limitations  on  both  nuclear 
and  non-nuclear  elements  of  military  establishments.  The  Russian  and 
American  proposals,  on  the  other  hand,  bypassed  the  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  disarmament  and  dealt  exclusively  with  partial  measures  in 
the  first  stage,  leaving  unanswered  the  question  of  what  would  follow 
nc:ct . 

On  March  27  the  Soviet  representative,  Andrei  Gromyko,  brushed 
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aside  the  Anglo-French  Plan  tabled  earlier.  He  held  that  it  was  c" 
signed  to  legalise  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  under  the  pretext  of 
resistance  to  aggression.  Moreover,  he  objected  because  it  did  not 
provide  for  the  destruction  of  this  class  of  weapons.   As  an  alterna- 
tive, he  then  proposed  to  leave  in  abeyance  for  the  tine  being  the 
knotty  problem  of  nuclear  weapons  and  to  go  ahead  with  a  reduction  of 
conventional  armaments  and  armed  forces  alone.  Thic  suggestion  mas. 
a  spectacular  reversal  of  traditional  Soviet  disarmament  strategy.  E 
since  19.6,  all  Russian  schemes  for  reducing  conventional  forces  (both 
the  overall  one-third  reduction  promoted  between  194S  and  1954  and  the 
fi.:ed  ceilings  advocated  after  1954)  were  made  contingent  upon  Western 
acceptance  of  an  unqualified  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons.  How,  for 
a  brief  period  only,  the  Soviet  Union  seamed  willing  to  proceed  with 
multilateral  reductions  of  military  personnel  and  equipment  in  what  was 
the  sole  area  of  possible  consensus  between  the  two  sides  on  a  disarma- 
ment program. 

Carefully  pointing  out  that  he  was  not  retracting  the  Soviet 
offer  of  May  10,  1955,  for  comprehensive  disarmament,  Gromyko  asked 
the  Subcommittee,  as  an  initial  step  prior  to  the  settlement  of  Ee. 
West  political  differences,  to  agree  on  a  conventional  disarmament 
treaty  with  the  following  provisions:   (a)  during  the  first  three  months 
a  "freeze  ''  on  armed  forces  and  conventional  armaments  at  their  levels  as 
of  December  31,  1955|  (b)  from  1956  to  lf58,  a  gradual  (but  unphased) 
reduction  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  :     0or  nations  down  to  1  to  1.5 


XCmd.  9770  (1956),  p.  12. 
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million  men  for  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China,  and 
650,000  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  France:  (c)  a  world  conference  to 
determine  the  sise  of  the  forces  of  other  states,  not  to  e:xeed  150,000 
to  200,000  men;  and  (d)  use  of  the  funds  made  available  by  the  reduc- 
tions for  internal  economic  improvement  and  assistance  to  underdeveloped 

.  .   1 
countries. 

To  ensure  fulfillment  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  two  kinds 
of  controls  would  be  established:  first,  a  network  of  control  posts 
at  main  pc:rcc,   railway  junctions,  airports,  and  on  main  highways  to  pre- 
vent the  concentration  of  ground,  air,  and  naval  forces  for  a  surprise 
attack;  and,  second,  a  Control  Organ  with  its  own  staff  of  inspectors 
stationed  permanently  on  the  territory  of  the  participating  states. 
The  inspectors  would  have  access  at  all  times  to  all  "objects  of  con- 
trol" which,  for  the  first  time,  were  identified  specifically  as  includ- 
ing "military  units;  stores  of  military  equipment  and  ammunition;  land, 

naval  and  air  bases;  factories  manufacturing  conventional  armaments  and 

2 

ammunition."   Furthermore,  departing  from  its  long-standing  policy  that 

control  and  disarmament  must  be  effected  simultaneously,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment now  approved  of  the  positioning  of  the  inspectors  :,in  good  time  to 
ensure  that  they  arc  able  to  begin  carrying  out  their  functions  at  the 
moment  when  States  begin  the  execution  of  the  measures  provided  for  in 


1 
"Soviet  Proposal  Introduced  in  the  Disarmament  Subcommittee: 

Draft  Agreement  on  the  Reduction  of  Conventional  Armaments  and  Armed 

Forces,  March  27,  1956,"  U.  N.  Document  DC/SC.1/41,  in  Documents  on 

rmament,  i;.'..--...,  I,  603-607. 

2Ibid.,  p.  6   . 
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thermonuclear  (but  not  atonic)  weapons  tests  "forthwith";  and  (3)  the 

reduction  of  military  expenditures  by  up  to  15  per  cent  of  the  military 

1 
budgets  for  the  preceding  year. 

Like  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  laid  before  the  Sub- 
committee a  "package"  of  first  stage  proposals  in  addition  to  some  pre- 
liminary measures  for  separate  consideration.  Recognising  the  need  to 
start  somewhere  with  the  difficult  and  complex  matter  of  inspection, 
Governor  Stasscn  on  March  21,  1956,  suggested  two  small  steps  that  could 
be  taken  immediately.  To  begin  with,  he  asked  the  five  states  represented 
on  the  Subcommittee  to  agree  to  a  reciprocal  technical  exchange  mission 
for  the  purpose  of  a  "preliminary  study  of  the  methods  of  control  and 
inspection  and  reporting  uhich  would  apply  if  a  disarmament  convention 
were  successfully  concluded.   Delegations  of  thirty  to  seventy  techni- 
cally competent  persons  would  visit  each  other's  countries  for  six  months 
and  have  freedom  of  movement  and  access  to  facilities  on  a  reciprocal 
basis. 

Next,  Stessen  suggested  that  the  sane  five  states  might  agree  to 
"a  short  demonstration  control  and  inspection  test  within  a  limited  area 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union."3  A  test  demonstration 


^•"Soviet  Proposal  Introduced  in  the  Disarmament  Subcommittee: 
Draft  Agreement  on  the  Reduction  of  Conventional  Armaments  and  Armed 
Forces,  March  27,  1956. "in  ibid.,  p.  607. 

2 

"United  States  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Disarmament:  Subcom- 
mittee: Technical  Exchange  Mission,  March  21,  1956,"  U.  N.  Document 
DC/SC.1/39,  March  21,  1956,  in  ibid.,  pp.  599-600. 

g 

U.  S.,  Department  of  State,  U.  S.  Participation  in  the  UN:  Re- 
port b  the  President  to  the  Congress  for  the  Year  191.6,  Department  of 
State  Publication  No.  6577  (Washington:  U.  S  Government  Printing  Office, 
1957),  p.  3.  For  the  text  of  the  proposal,  see  U.  N.  Document  DC /SC. 1/40, 
March  21,  1956,  in  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1945-1959,  I,  600-601. 
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of  20,000  or  30,000  square  miles  would  be  drawn  in  each  country  so  that 
it  encompassed  at  least  one  airfield,  one  railway  terminal,  one  major 
highway  junction,  and  some  military  installations  and  units,  but  no  es- 
pecially sensitive  or  secret  facilities.  Simultaneously  with  the  ■ 
change  of  information  on  the  military  personnel  and  equipment  in  the 
designated  areas,  demonstration  control  teams  would  move  in  and  estab- 
lish control  posts  at  the  key  points  just  mentioned  and  take  aerial  photo- 
graphs of  the  test  areas.  Demonstration  inspection  teams  would  then  be 
allowed  to  inspect  the  military  units  and  installations  within  the 
specified  areas . 

Besides  these  experimental  steps,  Mr .  Stassen  on  April  3,  1956, 
outlined  a  first  stage  disarmament  plan  that  placed  on  record  an  affix 
tive  American  position--the  first  since  the  United  States  attached  reser- 
vations to  its  proposals  in  September,  1955.   According  to  the  Stassen 
plan,  the  five  nations  on  the  Subcommittee  \rould  organize  a  Preparatory 
Armaments  Regulation  Commission  to  work  out  the  details  of  a  first  stage 
disarmament  program.  Following  agreement  by  the  preparatory  commission 
on  the  control  machinery  and  on  the  permitted  levels  of  forces,      -its, 
and  military  expenditures,  the  five  member  states  would  provide  the  commis- 
sion with  a  blueprint  of  their  conventional  military  establishments; 


"United  States  Draft  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Disarmament 
Subcommittee:  First  Phase  of  a  Comprehensive  Agreement  for  Disarmament, 
April  3,  1956,"  U.  N.  Document  DC/SC.1/42,  in  ibid.,  pp.  60G-613.  A  note 
was  attached  to  the  document  stating  that  it  was  not  put  forward  as  a 
binding  statement  of  policy  but  rather  as  a  working  paper  to  facilitate 
consideration  by  the  Subcommittee.  Subsequently,  it  received  recognition 
as  official  American  policy.  Disarmament :  The  Intensified  Effort,  1955- 
1953,  pp.  23-24.  A  summary  memorandum  reitering  the  main  features  of  the 
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stabilise  armaments,  armed  forces,  and  military  appropriations  at  their 
December,  1355,  levels;  and  install  the  inspection  and  control  system, 
The  control  system  would  consist  of  ground  posts,  aerial  survey,  and  a 
world-wide  communications  network*  Upon  the  completion  of  the  control 
communications  centers,  member  states  would  give  advance  notice  to  them 
on  "all  projected  movements  of  land,  sea,  or  air  armed  forces  through 
international  air  or  water  or  over  foreign  soil." 

At  that  point,  the  preparatory  disarmament  organisation  would 
take  the  lead  in  forming  a  permanent  world-wide  Armaments  Regulation 
Organization  made  up  of  an  Armaments  Regulation  Council  of  all  member 
states,  an  Executive  Council  with  permanent  and  aon- permanent  members, 
and  a  Director -General.  Upon  an  affirmation  by  the  Director -General 
and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  capability  of  the  control  system  to 
effectively  verify  and  supervise  them,  four  substantive  arms  control 
measures  would  be  put  into  effect:  the  lowering  of  force  levels,  ac- 
companied by  corresponding  reductions  of  armaments  and  military  budgets, 
down  to  2.5  million  men  for  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China 
and  750,000  men  for  France  and  Britain;  the  reduction  of  the  armed 
forces  of  other  countries  down  to  eelllnge  no  higher  than  500,000  men; 
a  prohibition  on  the  use  of  the  future  production  of  fissionable  materials 
for  the  manufacture  of  explosive  weapons  and  the  transfer  of  agreed 


Stassen  plan  was  introduced  on  May  3,  1956.  U.  N.  Document  DC/SC.1/45, 
May  3,  1956,  in  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1945-1959,  I,  623-625. 

1 
"United  States  Draft  Working  Paper.  .  .  ,  April  3,  1956,"  in 

ibid.,  p.  611. 
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by  stages,  progress  from  one  stage  to  another  "depending  upon  the  satis- 
factory execution  of  the  preceding  stage  and  upon  the  development  of  con- 
fidence through  the  settlement  of  major  political  problems."  (2)  The 
program  should  begin  with  effectively  controlled  significant  reductions 
in  armed  forces  "to  such  levels  as  are  feasible"  under  existing  world 
conditions.   (3)  "At  an  appropriate  stage  and  under  proper  safeguards," 
there  should  be  a  "cutoff"  of  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons  with  all 
future  production  of  nuclear  material  being  devoted  to  peaceful  uses.  (4) 
A  strong  control  organisation  with  inspection  rights  should  operate  from 
the  outset  and  should  be  expanded  as  the  amount  of  disarmament  is  increased. 
(5)  Preliminary  demonstrations  of  inspection  methods  would  facilitate 
the  development  of  an  effective  control  system  and  could  hasten  an  agree- 
ment on  a  disarmament  program.   (6)  Finally,  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  suspension  of  the  program  if  any  party  should  fail  to  carry  out 
its  obligation  or  a  threat  to  the  peace  arises. 

On  May  4  the  Subcommittee  adjourned  after  adopting  a  factual  report 

transmitting  the  records  of  its  deliberations  to  the  Disarmament  Commis- 

2 
sion.   Two  months  later,  from  July  3  to  July  16,  1956,  the  Disarmament 

Commission  convened  in  New  York  and  reviewed  the  report  in  eleven  meet- 
ings. Placed  before  it  were  a  draft  resolution  by  the  United  States,  the 

United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Canada  reiterating  the  six  principles  of  the 

3 
Four  Power  declaration  of  May  4,  1956;   A  Soviet  draft  declaration  under 


^■"Declaration  by  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  Canada,  Made  in  the  Disarmament  Subcommittee,  May  4,  1956,"  U.  N. 
Document  DC/SC.1/46,  in  ibid.,  pp.  625-626. 

v.   N.  Document  DC/33,  May  4,  1956,  in  U.  N.  Disarmament  Commis- 
sion, Official  Records:  Supplement  for  January  to  December  1956,  pp.  1-38. 

■"U.  N.  Document  DC/07,  July  3,  1956,  in  ibid.,  pp.  43-49. 
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whic        jould  ;      a  solemn  obligation  to  refrain  "from  the  use 


X3T 


1 

at  of  force  and  the  use  of  atomic  or  hydrogen  weapons     a 

note  verbalc  from  the  Indian  Governnent  cone       a  cessation  of  nuclear 

2 
Lng;  a  Yugoslavian  draft  resolution  ui     the  Subcommittee  to  con- 
tinue :'.     orts  to  reach  agreement       ral  disarmament  while  also 
sec      ..  early  a    nent  o:  .  asures,  particula 

a  cessation  of  nucle     .pon  tc:        id  a  Peruvian  dri     .olution 
endorsing  the  principles  of  the  Four  Power  deck: 

to  the  Subcomr...     for  fu:     study  all  proposals  before  the  C      fon.  ' 
Unable  to  take  any  posi     action,  the  Commi     adoptee 
proposal  on  July  16  by  a  10-1-1  vote  (Russia  opposing  and  YugosL 
abstaining) . 

The  onl.        -  policy  that  he  debate  in  the  Com- 

mission x;as  an  of.  it  Union  on  July  12  to  accept  the  f: 

force  le  te  United  States  (:  .  a   for 

America,  China,  and  Russia,  and  750,    :  Dr  Britain  and  France). 
was  contingent,  however,  on  Western  acceptance  of  second  stage  redu 
to  1  to  1.5  million  for  America,  China,  r.       ia,  and  G.  ,    for 
Britain  and  France. 


.  K.  Document  DC  July  3,  1956,  in  ibid.,  p. 

2U.  N.  Docu  July  :  ibid.,  pp 

3U.  N.  Document  DC/92,  July  1  ,       in  ibid.,  pp.  50-51. 

U.  U  Doct     DC/97,  July  I         Ln  ibid . ,  pp. 

.   .  Disarmament  Commission,  Official  Records:  57th  licet in  ^ 
July  12,  195C,  pp.  .. 
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No  further  meetings  of  East-West  disarmament  negotiators  to 
place  during  the  second  half  of  1956,  in  part  because  of  developments 
that  increased  the  level  of  international  tension  sharply.  In  mid-Oc- 
tober, 1956,  mass  disturbances  broke  out  in  Communist  Poland  and 
Hungary  and  flared  into  an  open  revolt  in  Hungary.  The  Soviet  Union 
responded  on  November  4  with  a  nationwide  attack  that  brutally  suppressed 
the  anti-Communist  Hungarian  revolution.  At  about  the  same  time,  by 
coincidence  Israel  invaded  the  Sinai  peninsula  of  Egypt  on  October  29, 
followed  by  an  Anglo-French  air  attack  on  Egypt  on  October  31  and  British 
French  troop  landings  in  the  Sues  Canal  Zone  on  November  5.  About  a 
month  later  these  troops  were  withdrawn,  but  only  after  pressure  X7as 
brought  to  bear.  Not  only  did  East-West  tensions  flare  up  as  a  result 
of  these  crises,  but  Anglo-American  relations  were  also  severely 
strained  by  United  States  behavior  in  the  Sues  War. 

In  the  absence  of  direct  negotiations,  the  disarmament  issue  was 
kept  boiling  by  three  important  exchanges  of  letters  between  President 
Eisenhower  and  Premier  Bulganin.   In  the  verbal  jousting,  Bulganin 
took  the  offensive  and  Eisenhower  parried  his  thrusts.  Bulganin  wanted 
the  United  States  to  follow  the  Soviet  example  of  making  unilateral 


1 

Eisenhower  to  Bulganin,  August  4,  1956,  in  Documents  on  Disarma- 
ment, 1945-1959,  I,  035-687;  Bulganin  to  Eisenhower,  September  11,  1956, 
in  ibid.,  pp.   8-69*J  Bulganin  to  Eisenhower  on  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests, 
October  17,  1956,  in  ibid.,  pp.  695-696 ;  Eisenhower  to  Bulganin  on  Nucle- 
ar Weapon  Tests,  October  21,  1956,  in  ibid.,  pp.  697-693;  Bulganin  to 
Eisenhower,  November  17,  1956,  in  ibid.,  pp.  720-721;  and  Eisenhower 
to  Bulganin,  December  31,  1956,  in  ibid.,  pp.  729-730. 
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force  reductions;  to  discontinue  nuclear  weapons  tests  without  interna- 
tional controls;  to  agree  to  a  summit  meeting  to  discuss  disarmament; 
and  to  accept  Soviet  disarmament  proposals  presented  to  the  Subcommittee 
in  1956.  To  the  "old  line"  Russian  policies,  Bulganin  added  one  new 
feature  that  was  to  play  a  prominent  role  in  the  1957  negotiations.  He 
stated  that 

.  .  .  the  Soviet  Government  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating the  quickest  achievement  of  agreement  is  prepared 
to  consider  using  aerial  photography  in  the  area  in  Europe 
where  basic  military  forces  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  are 
located  and  in  countries  participating  in  the  Warsaw  Pact 
to  a  depth  of  800  kilometers  to  the  East  and  West  from  the 
line  of  the  above-mentioned  military  forces,  if  there  is 
agreement  of  the  appropriate  states.2 

The  Fifth  Session  of  the  Subcommittee 
March  18- September  6,  1957 

The  path  back  to  the  conference  table  followed  the  same  routine 
that  had  kept  the  disarmament  negotiations  alive  for  a  decade  despite 
the  lack  of  any  positive  results.  The  Disarmament  Commission  trans- 
mitted to  the  General  Assembly  a  procedural  report  containing  the  records 
of  the  Subcommittee  and  Commission  meetings  in  1956.   There  followed  an 
inclusive  debate  in  the  General  Assembly  from  January  14  to  January  25, 


On  May  14,  1956,  the  Soviet  Union  announced  that  it  was  unilater- 
ally reducing  its  armed  forces  by  1.2  million  men.  A  reduction  of 
640,000  men  was  also  announced  in  1955  after  the  Geneva  summit  conference. 

^"Declaration  of  the  Soviet  Government  Concerning  the  Question  of 
Disarmament  and  Reduction  of  International  Tension,  November  17,  1956," 
in  ibid.,  p.  727. 

3U.  N.,  Disarmament  Commission,  Official  Records;  62nd  Meeting, 
December  20,  1956. 


1 

1957,  on  the  question  of  disarmament  which  led  to  the  passage  of  a 
unanimous  resolution  on  February  14,  1957,  requesting  "the  Disarmament 

Commission  to  reconvene  its  Sub-Committee  at  an  early  date"  to  consider 

2 
the  various  proposals  submitted  to  the  United  Nations. 

Included  among  these  proposals  were  three  draft  resolutions  by 
the  Soviet  Union  that  dampened  hopes  for  an  early  reconciliation  of  dif- 
ferences with  the  West:  one  calling  for  a  cessation  without  controls, 

3 
of  tests  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons;  a  second  instructing  the  General 

Assembly  to  convene  a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  on  disarma- 

4 
ment;  and  a  third  that  would  have  added  Egypt,  India,  Poland,  and  a 

Latin  American  country  to  the  Disarmament  Commission  and  India  and 

5 
Poland  to  the  Subcommittee. 

The  United  States,  with  an  eye  on  the  forthcoming  session  of  the 

Subcommittee,  also  used  the  General  Assembly  debate  to  enunciate  the 

line  of  policy  it  would  follow  in  the  Subcommittee  negotiations .  In  the 

first  major  declaration  of  American  policy  on  disarmament  since  the 

Stassen  plan  of  April  3,  1956,  Ambassador  Lodge  on  January  14,  1957, 

identified  five  objectives  toward  which  the  renewed  negotiations  should 

be  directed: 


TJ.  N.,  Department  of  Public  Information,  Yearbook  of  the  United 
Nations,  1956,  pp.  100-104. 

2 
General  Assembly  Resolution  1011  (XI),  February  14,  1957,  in 

Documents  on  Disarmament,  1945-1959,  II,  747-7'.  . 

3U.  N.  Document  A/C.l/L.  160,  January  14,  1957,  in  ibid.,  pp.  736-737. 
^U.N.  Document  A/C.l/L. 161,  January  14,  1957,  in  ibid.,  pp.  737-733. 
^.N.  Document  A/C.l/L/164,  January  24,  1957,  in  ibid.,  p.  739. 
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It  To  reverse  the  trend  toward  larger  stockpiles  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  to  reduce  the  future  nuclear 
threat. 

2.  To  provide  against  great  surprise  attach  and  thus 
reduce  the  danger  of  major  war. 

3.  To  lessen  the  burden  of  armaments  and  to  make  possible 
improved  standards  of  living. 

4.  To  insure  that  research  and  development  activities 
concerning  the  propulsion  of  objects  through  outer 
space  be  devoted  exclusively  to  scientific  and  peace- 
ful purposes. 

5.  To  ease  tensions  and  to  facilitate  settlement  of  dif- 
ficult political  issues. 

As  to  concrete  proposals,  he  reaffirmed  the  provisions  of  the 

Stassen  plan  of  1956  for  a  "cutoff"  of  the  production  of  fissionable 

materials  for  weapons  purposes  followed  by  the  reduction  of  existing 

2 
stocks;  a  modest  reduction  of  conventional  forces;  and  surprise  at- 
tack prevention.  To  these  were  added  two  new  proposals:  first,  "to 
limit,  and  ultimately  to  eliminate,  all  nuclear  test  explosions"  as  a 
part  of  an  arrangement  to  control  the  future  production  of  fissionable 

material;  and  second,  to  bring  the  testing  of  outer  space  objects  "under 

3 
international  inspection  and  participation." 

Thus  when  the  longest  (seventy-one  formal  meetings) --and  the 

last  session  of  the  Subcommittee  opened  in  London  on  March  13,  1957, 

4 
the  initial  positions  of  both  sides  were  already  well-drawn.   At  the 


Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Lodge)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  [Extracts],  January  14,  1957"  in 
ibid.,  pp.  735-736.  See  also  "United  States  Memorandum  Submitted  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  January  12,  1957,"  U.  N.  Docu- 
ment A/C. 1/733  in  ibid.,  pp.  731-734. 

2 

The  United  States  claimed  that  the  future  production  of  fission- 
able materials,  but  not  the  manufacturing  or  assembling  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, could  technically  be  controlled. 

3Ibid.,  pp.  732-733. 
See  Great  Britain,  House  of  Commons,  Report  on  the  Proceedings 
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outset,  the  British  representative  (Selwyn  Lloyd)  expressed  his  prefer- 
ence for  the  comprehensive,  phased  approach  embodied  in  the  Anglo-French 
Plan  (introduced  originally  on  June  11,  1954,  and  revised  on  March  19, 
1956).  The  Soviet  representative  (Valerian  Zorin)  tabled  a  set  of  com- 
prehensive proposals  reiterating  the  main  points  contained  in  the  Bul- 

ganin-to-Eisenhower  letters  of  1956  and  several  earlier  Russian  propo- 

1 
sitions.   For  his  part,  Harold  Stassen  reaffirmed  the  Lodge  declaration 

of  January  14,  1957,  as  broadly  representing  the  views  of  the  United 

States. 

The  fifth  session  of  the  Subcommittee,  however,  was  unique  in 

that  neither  side  stuck  rigidly  to  the  opening  proposals  summarised 

above.  For  the  first  time  during  the  postwar  negotiations,  there  was  a 

significant  give-and-take  interaction  between  the  opposing  viewpoints — 

an  indispensable  prerequisite  for  bona  fide  negotiations.  Indicative  of 

the  willingness  of  all  parties  to  engage  in  serious  negotiations  was  the 

adoption  of  a  new  procedural  technique  whereby  the  component  elements  of 

a  disarmament  treaty  were  considered  separately  "point  by  point  rather 

than  plan  against  plan." 


of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission  Held  at 
Lancaster  House,  London,  March  1-3-September  6,  1957,  Cmd .  333  (London : 
Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  1957).   (Hereafter  cited  as  Cmd.  333.) 

U.  N.  Document  DC/SC.1/.-9,  March  13,  1957,  in  Documents  on  Dis- 
armament, 1945-1959,  II,  752-757. 

disarmament;  The  Intensified  Effort,  1955-1953,  pp.  33-34. 

3Ibid.,  p.  35. 
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On  March  20  the  Subcommittee  agreed  on  the  order  of  the  subjects 
for  discussion:  nuclear  test  explosions,  conventional  disarmament, 

nuclear  disarmament,  the  international  control  organ,  missiles  and 

1 
rockets,  nones  of  limitation  and  inspection,  and  other  matters." 

These,  in  turn,  were  discussed  in  detail  during  the  first  part  of  the 
secsion  which  lasted  through  May  16.  At  this  point  the  talks  were  re- 
cessed for  ten  days  to  allow  the  delegates  to  confer  with  their  home 
governments,  and  then  they  were  resumed  again  on  May  27. 

The  serious  exchange  of  views  in  the  exploratory  talks  was  cli- 
maxed on  April  30  by  the  introduction  of  a  fresh  Russian  proposal  on 
partial  measures  which,  while  unacceptable  in  its  original  form,  sug- 
gested that  the  Soviet  Union  might  be  genuinely  interested  in  negoti- 

2 
ating  a  disarmament  agreement  with  the  West.   The  plan  called  for: 

1.  A  reduction  in  armed  forces  down  to  2.5  million  men  for  America, 
China,  and  Russia,  and  750,000  for  Britain  and  France,  coupled  with  a 
prior  commitment  to  further  reductions  to  1-1.5  million  and  650,000 
respectively  in  the  second  stage. 

2.  A  15  per  cent  reduction  in  military  budgets  and  conventional 
armaments  in  the  first  stage. 

3.  The  establishment  of  limited  controls  in  the  form  of  a  control 
organ  (under  the  Security  Council)  to  collect  and  analyze  information 


1Ibid.,  p.  36. 

2"Soviet  Memorandum  Submitted  to  the  Disarmament  Subcommittee: 
Implementation  of  Partial  Disarmament  Measures,  April  30,  1957,"  U.  N. 
Document  DC/ SC. 1/55,  in  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1945-1959,  II,  778- 
737.  The  proposal  was  made  after  the  Russian  delegate  returned  from 
consultation?  in  Moscow  during  the  Easter  recess. 

3The  document  indicated  Soviet  willingness,  however,  to  conclude 
a  treaty  to  which  Communist  China  was  not  a  party.  Ibid.,  p.  732. 


provided  by  states,  and  control  posts  stationed  at  large  ports,  at 
railway  junctions,  and  on  main  motor  highways  to  guard  against  "the 
dangerous  concentration  of  armed  forces  and  armaments."  Control  posts 
would  be  restricted  to  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  countries,  "the  western 
regions  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States." 
Airfields  would  come  under  control  at  the  end  of  the  second  stage  and 
then  only  if  an  agreement  on  the  prohibition  and  elimination  of  atomic 
and  hydrogen  weapons  were  reached. 

4.  Aerial  reconnaissance  in  two  zones:  from  sero  degrees  to 
25  degrees  cast  longitude  and  54  degrees  north  latitude  to  39  degrees, 
3G  minutes  north  latitude  (covering  an  area  bounded  roughly  by  London 
and  Riga  on  the  north  and  Athens  and  Madrid  on  the  south);  and  all 
Soviet  territory  east  of  IOC  degrees  east  longitude  and  all  United 
States  territory  west  of  90  degrees  west  longitude  (covering  most  of 
Siberia  and,  roughly,  all  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.   (See  Map  1.) 

5.  An  unconditional  ban  on  the  use  of  atomic  and  hydrogen 
weapons  of  all  types,  including  "rockets  carrying  atomic  and  hydrogen 
warheads." 

6.  The  elimination  of  the  question  of  abolishing  foreign  bases 
in  order  to  determine  "which  such  bases  can  be  abolished  within  one  or 
two  years." 

7.  A  one-third  reduction  of  the  American,  British,  French,  and 
Russian  forces  stationed  in  Germany  and  reductions,  to  be  negotiated 
later,  of  troops  of  the  same  powers  stationed  in  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact 
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1  —  Soviet  Aerial  Inspection  Proposals  (November 
17,  1945,  and  April  30,  1957).  Documents  on 
DiL-c::  __,  II,  1.7. 
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countries.  This  was  stated  as  a  desirable  but  not  an  essential  feature 
of  an  agreement. 

.  The  discontinuance  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapon  testing,  to 
be  agreed  upon  separately  from  the  general  problem  of  nuclear  weapons. 

9.  Agreement  on  measures  to  put  an  end  to  war  propaganda  and  to 
"prevent  ideological  conflict  from  entering  into  relations  between 
states." 

Although  these  proposals  were  weighted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
Russian  military  interests,  they  offered  the  most  realistic  basis  for 
negotiations  yet  put  forward  by  the  Soviet  Government.  In  particular, 
they:  (a)  did  not  renew  the  150,000-200,000  figure  previously  proposed 
for  the  forces  of  states  other  than  the  Big  Five;  (b)  accepted  in  prin- 
ciple aerial  inspection  of  Soviet  territory;  (c)  omitted  definite  time 
limits  for  carrying  out  the  stages  in  the  reduction  of  conventional 
forces;  (d)  dropped  the  traditional  Soviet  demand  for  an  immediate  com- 
plete elimination  of  foreign  bases;  (e)  left  off  the  demand  for  a  pro- 
hibition on  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons  and  for  the  destruction  of 
existing  stockpiles  in  the  first  stage  of  disarmament;  and  (f)  relaxed 
the  requirement  that  forces  stationed  in  Germany  must  be  reduced  as  a 
condition  for  a  conventional  disarmament  treaty. 

The  conciliatory  manner  adopted  by  the  Soviet  delegation  prompted 
a  flurry  of  activity  in  Western  capitals  during  the  ten-day  recess  of 
the  Subcommittee  in  mid-May.  "The  excited  and  optimistic  Stassen  hur- 
ried to  Washington  to  discuss  the  Soviet  proposal  and  possible  counter- 
offers to  it  with  the  President  and  the  Cabinet,  the  National  Security 
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Council  and  leaders  of  Congress."   Returning  with  new  instructions,  he 

told  the  Subcommittee  on  May  27  that: 

.  .  .  we  are  prepared  to  r.o\  a  I.alf-way  if  the  representa- 
tives of  the  other  four  Governments  here  will  also  no 
half-way  towards  the  ©bj ective  of  concluding  such  a  par- 
tial agreement  for  the  first  step  or  first  stage  reduc- 
tion, Limitation,  control  and  inspection  of  armaments  and 
armed  forces  and  expenditures,  the  reduction  of  the  nuclear 
threa:      which  the  world  is  concerned,  the  lessening  of 
the  danger  of  war,  the  minimising  of  concern  with  regard 
to  SOTprli      cl;,  and  the  improvement  of  the  prospects 
of  peace.  .  .  .2 

Throughout  the  next  few  weeks  there  were  a  number  of  substantive 
shifts  in  the  policies  of  all  five  governments,  after  which  Western  and 
Soviet  positions  stiffened  perceptibly  and  the  negotiations  foundered. 
On  the  nuclear  testing,  the  Soviets  at  first  held  out  for  an  immediate 
uncontrolled  ban  prior  to  arranging  for  the  control  of  the  production 
of  nuclear  weapons.  With  available  instruments,  nuclear  explosions 
could  readily  be  detected  outside  of  the  countries  where  they  occurred, 
the  Russians  contended.  Then  on  March  26  they  offered  to  conclude  an 
agreement  on  a  temporary,  uncontrolled  suspension  of  nuclear  tests,  x?ith 
a  fixed  time  limit.   But  on  June  14  their  stand  was  revised  further  by 
a  proposal  for  "the  immediate  cessation  of  all  atomic  and  hydrogen  weap- 
ons tests,  if  only  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  years,"  monitored  by 


Sherman  Adams,  Firsthand  Report;  The  Story  of  the  Eiscnhoxjer 
Administration  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1961),  p.  327. 

2Dicarmamcnt :  The  Intensifed  Effort,  1955-1953,  p.  40. 

■^'Statement  by  the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  Regarding  Suspension 
of  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests,  March  26,  1957,"  in  Documents  on  Disarmament, 
1945-1959,  II,  773. 
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control  posts  on  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States, 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  area.1  The  propc 
control  c omission  would  report  to  the  Security  Council,  however,  mean- 
ing that  the  veto  would  apply. 

Meanwhile j  the  Western  position  on  nuclear  testing  was  also  modi- 
fied substantially.  The  Western  camp,  it  will  be  recalled,  entered  the 
negotiations  firmly  committed  to  the  limitation  and,  eventually,  the 
prohibition  of  tests  provided  effective  controls  were  established  on 
the  future  production  of  fissionable  materials.  Only  in  that  way  could 
the  threat  of  nuclear  war  be  reduced,  it  was  argued.  As  a  preliminary 
step,  however,  the  United  Kingdom  on  May  6  proposed  the  advance  regis- 
tration of  nuclear  test  explosions  with  the  United  Nations  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  committee  of  technical  e:;perts  to  consider  possible 

9 
methods  of  limiting  nuclear  testing. 

On  July  2,  two  weeks  after  the  Soviets  agreed  to  international 
controls,  a  Western  statement  was  issued,  cautiously  welcoming  this  as 
a  move  bringing  "within  the  realm  of  possibility  a  temporary  suspension 
of  nuclear  testing  as  a  part  of  a  first  step  in  disarmament"  and  propos- 
ing a  conference  of  e::perts  to  design  an  inspection  system  capable  of 

3 
verifying  a  test  cessation.   No  firm  counterproposal  was  made  until 


••■"Soviet  Proposal  Introduced  in  the  Disarmament  Subcommittee: 
Cessation  of  Atomic  and  Hydrogen  Weapon  Tests,  June  14,  1957,"  U.  N. 
Document  DC/SC.1/60,  in  ibid.,  p.  791. 

2U.   N.  Document  DC/SC.1/56,  May  6,  1957,  in  Cmd.  333  (1957),  p. 
50.  This  was  the  genesis  of  the  Conference  of  Experts  which  met  in 
Geneva  in  July  and  August,  1953,  to  devise  a  test  ban  inspection  c 

•%.  N.  Document  DC/SC.1/59,  July  2,  1957,  in  Documents  on  Dis- 
armament. 19  •■-..   ,  II,  302-803. 


August  21,  howevei       :he  Western  Four  i  :   (1)  a  cessation 
of  nuclear  tests  under  international  control  for  twelve  mc 
entry  into  force  of  a  partial  ;  (2)  a  co      :ioa 
of  the  test  suspe      lor  another  twelve  months  if  at  the  end  o; 
first  period  each  party  was  satisff    -  ;h  the  operation  of  the  inspec- 
tion development  of  a 
means  of  controlling  the  production  of  fission  .aterials: 
the  :      fcion  of  tests,  at  the  discrcl 

two  years  if       ff  ox    :he  production  of  fissionable  materials  for 

1 
pons  purposes  tstaliec  .   Possibly  because  of  its 

-.velopncnt  progra  ,         t  Union  was  unwilling  to  ne^oti- 

..posal  until  almost  a  year  la 

There  was  also  a  narrowing  of  differences  on  the  question  of  force 

levels  and  a:.       .  Governor  Stassen  on  June  25  caressed  the  will; 

ness  of  the  United  States,  after  first         actions  of  Americar 

Russian  forces  to  2.   ill:     .  stipulate 

to  nepotic  -.luetic         j  2.1  million     .-7  mill 

.3nal  stages,  provided  three  conditions  were  fulfilled; 

first,  pre  .  solution  of  major  political  issues;  see. 

satisfactory  ope-  .specti.      :en;  and, 

2 

•_  ;s:I  (i.e.,  China).*"  Later,  Gr      '.rain 


Sta  role  Stassen       Disar:      Subcoa 

21,  1957, 

.  ittee,  June  25,  1957,  in 
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and  France  agreed  to  force  levels  of  700,000  and  650,000  for  themselves 
in  the  two  further  stages  of  reductions  proposed  by  the  United  States. 

The  Soviet  representative,  responding  to  the  American  conces- 
sion, stated  on  July  19  that  his  government  would  accept  these  second 
and  third  stage  force  levels,  provided  the  reductions  "were  in  fact  ef- 
fected under  the  partial  arrangement  and  xjere  not  made  contingent  upon 
political  settlement  and  other  issues."   The  gap  between  the  Russian 
and  American  positions  on  that  point  was  narrowed  no  further. 

On  the  question  of  the  arms  reductions  to  accompany  the  lowering 

of  force  levels,  the  two  sides  were  not  as  sharply  divided.  The  United 

2 
States  desired  a  10  per  cent  cut  in  major  classes  of  weapons  while  the 

Soviet  Union  called  for  an  overall  reduction  of  15  per  cent  in  conven- 

3 
tional  armaments  and  military  expenditures."  As  an  alternative  solution, 

Stassen  suggested  on  June  26  that  the  Soviet  Union  submit  a  list  of  the 

arms  it  would  dispose  of  under  the  15  per  cent  reduction  clause  in  the 

Soviet  proposal  of  April  30,  1957.  The  United  States  would  Likewise 

4 
present  a  proposed  list  of  armaments  reductions  it  was  prepared  to  make. 

After  reaching  agreement  on  these  lists,  the  military  equipment  designated 

in  them  would  then  be  stored  in  internationally  supervised  disarmament 

Statement  by  Zorin  to  the  Disarmament  Subcommittee,  July  19, 
1957,  in  ibid.,  p.  332. 

Statement  by  Stassen  to  the  Disarmament  Subcommittee,  March  13, 
1957,  in  ibid.,  p.  761. 

3,,Soviet  Memorandum  .  .  .  ,  April  30,  1957,"  in  ibid.,  p.  732. 
^''Disarmament :  The  Intensified  Effort.  1955-19jQ,  p.  47. 
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depots  to  await  a  decision  in  later  negotiations  as  to  its  final  dis- 
posal. The  Soviet  negotiator  accepted  this  concept  in  principle  but 
steadfastly  refused  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  implementation  of 
arras  reductions  unless  the  Western  powers  gave  up  their  insistence 
that  an  agreement  on  arned  forces  reductions  beyond  the  first  ttu 
should  wait  upon  progress  in  the  settleraent  of  political  problems. 

On  the  question  of  ground  and  aerial  inspection  to  prevent  sur- 
prise attack,  the  position  of  the  West  was  least  flexible,  in  part  be- 
cause of  a  deep  division  within  the  Western  alliance  over  the  hind  of 
plan  that  should  be  offered  to  the  Russians.  Indeed,  the  breakdown  of 
the  negotiations  came  about  largely  as  the  result  of  controversy  over 
this  issue.  While  the  NATO  governments  were  still  carrying  on  consul- 
tations in  an  effort  to  agree  on  a  counterproposal  to  the  Russian  plan 
of  April  30,  1957,  for  inspection  zones  in  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  United  States,  Harold  Stassen  began  bilateral  discussions  with 
the  Russians  outside  of  the  Subcommittee.   This  stirred  up  bitter  re- 
sentment among  the  British,  French,  and  Canadians.  Chancellor  Adenauer, 
too,  was  uary  lest  the  United  States  agree  to  an  inspection  zone  in 

Central  Europe  which  would  tend  to  perpetuate  the  status  quo  division 

2 

of  Germany. 


1 
Adams,  pp.  327-323. 

"Tor  example,  in  the  Eisenhower-Adenauer  Declaration,  issued  in 
Washington  on  May  28,  1957,  the  President  "...  stressed  that  any 
measures  for  disarmament  applicable  to  Europe  would  be  accepted  by  the 
United  States  only  with  the  approval  of  the  NATO  allies  .  .  .  and  tak- 
ing into  account  the  link  between  European  security  and  German  reunifi- 
cation. He  assured  the  Chancellor  that  the  United  States  does  not 
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As  a  result,  Stassen  was  reprimanded,  and  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  flew  to  London  on  July  27,  1957,  and  intervened  personally  in 
the  negotiations  in  an  attempt  to  restore  harmony  within  the  Western 
camp.  Talcing  Stassen' s  place  at  the  conference  table,  Secretary  Dulles 

on  August  2,  three  months  after  the  Russian  inspection  plan  was  offered, 

1 
presented  the  Western  response  to  it.   The  Western  proposals  granted 

the  Soviet  Union  two  options :  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States  (plus  Alaslca  and  the  Aleutian  Islands),  Canada, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  could  be  included  in  the  inspection  zone;  or, 
alternatively,  there  could  be  a  more  limited  area  comprising  all  of 
the  territory  of  the  three  countries  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  plus 
parts  of  Greenland  and  Norway  and  all  of  Alaska  and  Kamchatka.  Pro- 
vided the  USSR  accepted  one  of  these  zones  and  "subject  to  the  indis- 
pensable consent  of  the  countries  concerned,"  an  area  including  all  of 
Europe,  bounded  in  the  south  by  40  degrees  north  latitude,  in  the  west 
by  10  degrees  west  longitude,  and  in  the  cast  by  60  degrees  east  longi- 
tude, TTOuld  be  open  to  inspection.  Should  this  not  be  acceptable  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  Four  Powers  offered  to  discuss  a  more  limited  zone 
of  inspection  in  Europe  "on  the  understanding  that  this  would  include  a 


intend  to   take  any  action  in  the  field  of  disarmament  which  would 
prejudice  the  reunification  of  Germany."  Documents  on  Disarmament:, 
1945-1959,  II,  790. 

'Western  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Disarmament  Subcommit- 
tee: Systems  of  Inspection  To  Safeguard  Against  the  Possibility  of 
Surprise  Attack,  August  2,  1957,"  U.  N.  Document  DC/SC.l/62/Rev.  1, 
in  ibid.,  pp.  337-839.  For  the  statement  by  Secretary  Dulles  to  the 
Subcommittee,  see  ibid.,  pp.      .5. 


137 


Map  2  --  Western  Aerial  Inspection  Proposal  (August 
29,  1957).  Documents  on  Disaiv-ar-cnt, 

.1,     II: 
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significant  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union,  as  uell  as  other 

1 
countries  in  Eastern  Europe."   (See  I  lap  2.)  In  addition,  the  proposals 

provided  for  ground  observation  posts  and  mobile  inspection  teams  and 

called  for  the  establishment  of  a  ■...        sup  of  experts  to  examine 

the  technical  details  of  an  inspection  s^      :o  prevent  surprise  attack. 

In  response,  the  Russian  representative  refused  to  enlarge  the  in- 
spection sones  noted  in  the  Soviet  memorandum  of  April  30  and  criticised 
those  described  by   Secretary  Dulles  on  An      for  not  including  West- 
ern bases  in  Turkey,  Pakistan,  and  Japan,  and  other  countries  near  the 
Soviet  Union. 

X£n  ...portent  areas  of  consensus  did  emerge  from  the 

negotiations  (e.g.,  on  the  partial  measures  approach  to  disarmament, 
on  the  principle  of  reciprocal  aerial  inspection,  on  the  principle  of 
a  controlled  nuclear  test  ban,  and  on  first      force  reductions), 
the  fundamental  East-West  divergences  remained.  As  if  to  signal  the 
breakdown  of  the  deliberations,  Hr.  Sorin  on  August  27  suddenly  aban- 
doned the  tactful,  conciliatory  approach  he  had  used  up  to  that  point 

and  delivered  a  scathing  denunciation  of  Western  policies  and  the  Sub- 

2 

committee  in  general.   Attacking  the       of  the  SubcoEsaittec  and 

the  secrecy  of  its  meetings,  he  intimated  that  the  forum  of  the  negoti- 
ations should  be  transferred  to  the  General  Assembly. 


1 
"Western  Working  Paper.  .  .  ,  August  2,  1957,"  in  ibid.,  p. 

2U.  W.  Document  DC/SC.l/65/Rev.  1,  August  27,  1957,  in  ibid.,  pp. 
849-868. 
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Two  days  later  the  Western  Four,  with  the  concurrence  of  tk 

:-nation  NATO  Council,  ratal t ted  a  detailed  overall  plan  for  first 
stage  disarmament  tliat  tied  up  into  an  "inseparable"  package  all  of  the 
proposals  they  had  previously  suggested.   This  placed  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  position  of  having  to  accept  in  toto  Western  policies  on  reduc- 
tions of  conventional  forces,  a  "cutoff"  of  the  production  of  fission- 
able materials  for  weapons  use,  the  suspension  of  nuclear  tests,  and 
aerial  and  ground  inspection  in  order  to  achieve  any  kind  of  a  formal 

Kenan t.  Clearly,  the  Western  asking  price  for  an  international  agree- 
ment had  gone  up  considerably  between  May  and  August  due,  among  other 
things,  to  the  discrediting  of  Harold  Stassen  and  the  "soft  line"  ap- 
proach that  he  espoused. 

As  expected,  Zorin  declared  the  Western  plan  to  be  entirely  un- 
acceptable to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  probably  not  a  coincidence  that 
the  renewal  of  Russian  intransigence  came  in  the  period  of  spectacular 
Soviet  achievements  in  outer  space— the  successful  testing  of  an  ICM 
on  August  26  and  the  orbiting  of  the  first  Sputnik  on  October  2. 

In  view  of  the  negative  Soviet  attitude,  the  Subcommittee  at  its 
157th  meeting  on  September  6  adopted  its  fifth  report  to  the  Disarmament 

Commission  and  adjourned  sine  die  without  reaching  agreement  to  reconvene 

2 
later.   Indeed,  no  further  negotiations  took  place  until  the  West  agreed 


1 
"Western  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Disarmament  Subcommittee: 

Proposals  for  Partial  Measures  of  Disarmament,  August  29,  1957,"  U.  N. 

Document  DC/SC. 1/66,  in  ibid.,  pp.  363-374. 

V  N.Document  DC/112,  September  11,  1957,  in  Cmd.  333  (1957),  pp. 
77-142.  A  fourth  report  was  adopted  on  August  1,  1957.  U.  N.  Document 
DC/112,  August  1,  1957,  in  Cmd.  333  (1957),  pp.  23-76. 
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the  following  year  Co  break  up  its  package  proposal  and  to  discus.: 

-  sly« 

Starting  up  the  negotiations  again  proved  to  be  a  Herculean  ta 

jver,  because  the  Soviet:  Union  repudia. _'-.j  framework  in  wfa 

had  been  carried  or.      1953,  and  there  was  no  consensus  on  an  alterna- 
tive forum.  On  October  2G,  1957,  the  Soviet  Union  introduce     aft 
resolution     .2  General  Asscmb     :~   would  have  replaced  the  Dicar:_a- 
nent  Coiraission  and  Subcommittee  of  Five  with  a  commission  cot     I  of 
the  entire  membership  of  the  United  nations  (thi       ...oas).   This  « 
rejected  L.     First  Committee  (political  comnLttec  of  the  xjhole)  on 

by  a  3-DI-21   vote.  Tlie  General  Asscnbly  instead  adopted  a 

2 
resolution  addin^.     :ates  to  the  Disarmament  Commission  for  19 

Albania  proposed,  as  a  compromise  acceptable  to  the  Rv.  .en 

other  states  (An      Bulgaria,  Finland,  Ceylon,  Indonesia,  Rumania,  and 

the  Sudan)  be  added  to  the  fourteen  cou       :mied  in  the  aa     y  plan. 

This  amend      .  rejected,  and  the  Soviet  Union  made  good  its  thi 

to  boycott  the  Disarmament  Commission.  Even  though  the  General  Assembly 

acquiesced  to   the  Ruse...       1    year  later  and  expanded  the  Commission 

to  include  all  of  the  1     a  of  the  Uniu I,  It  has       to 

3 
function  again  except  for  a  few  purely  procedural  meetings.   Indeed, 


^.N. Document  A/C/. 1/797,  October  23,  1957,  in  Documents  on  Dis- 
armament, 1S45-1-.J9.  II,  904-90C. 

2General  Assembly  Resolution  1150  &II),  November  19,  1957,  in  ibid.. 
pp.  915-917.  Approved  by  a  vote  of  60-9-11.  Added  to  the  Disarmament 
Commission  were  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Burma,  Czcchoslo- 

La,  Egypt,  India,  Italy,  Me::ico,  Norway,  Poland,  Tunisia,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 

3 
General  Assembly  Resolution  1252  (XIII),  November  4,  1958,  in 

ibid.,  p.  1216. 
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not  until  1962  did  any  of  the  disarmament  negotiations  again  take  place 
under  the  direct  sponsorship  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  summary,  the  disarmament  negotiations  of  the  Subcommittee  of 
Five  stand  out  as  the  most  serious  attempt  yet  by  both  sides  to  come  to 
terms  on  an  implementable  agreement.  This  change  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  disarmament  talks  came  in  the  period  following  Stalin's  death  dur- 
ing which  the  Russians  adopted  a  much  more  flexible  negotiating  posture 
on  a  number  of  questions,  including  disarmament.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  the  United  States  treated  the  "compromise  proposals :l  of  the 
Soviet  Union  with  skepticism  and  was  reluctant  to  negotiate  in  detail 
on  them. 

The  Anglo-French  Plan  of  June,  1954,  for  phased  arms  reductions, 
leading  eventually  to  the  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons,  provided  a 
general  framework  for  disarmament  which  was  accepted  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  May,  1955.  Later,  in  September,  1955,  the  United  States  officially 
repudiated  this  comprehensive  approach  on  the  grounds  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  was  not  technically  verifiable.  Thereafter, 
the  negotiations  emphasised  mainly  confidence-building  projects,  such 
as  the  prevention  of  surprise  attack,  and  first-stage  arms  reductions. 
Although  the  talks  identified  several  areas  of  agreement,  they  collapsed 
in  September,  1957,  shortly  after  the  Western  powers  tabled  a  "package 
proposal"  linking  measures  that  were  acceptable  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 
others  that  were  not.  These  areas  of  agreement,  however,  carried  over 
into  the  next  phase  of  the  disarmament  deliberations,  to  which  we  now  | 
turn. 


CHAPTER  V 
THE  RECORD  OF  THE  NEGOTIATIONS,  195G-1962 

During  the  period  from  195G  to  1962,  the  disarmament  negotia- 
tions followed  two  separate  tracks.  There  were,  first  of  all,  a  series 
of  specialized  conferences  dealing  with  two  narrow-gauge  measures- -sur- 
prise attack  prevention  and  a  nuclear  test  ban.  This  track  was  a  logi- 
cal extension  of  the  work  of  the  Subcommittee  of  Five  on  partial  or 
confidence-building  6teps  toward  disarmament.  Then,  secondly,  there 
were  the  general  conferences  of  1960  and  1962  which  were  concerned 
primarily  with  the  negotiation  of  a  broad-gauge  disarmament  treaty. 
In  effect,  they  took  up  where  the  comprehensive  negotiations  left  off 
in  1955  at  the  time  of  the  Geneva  summit  meeting  when  Western  leaders 
began  to  press  for  agreement  on  "gateway"  measures  to  create  the  poli- 
tical climate  necessary  for  disarmament. 

These  two  negotiating  frameworks  provide  an  interesting  contrast. 
By  and  large,  the  general  negotiations  have  been  treated  as  a  propaganda 

contest,  with  each  side  trying  to  outdo  the  other  in  the  amount  of  dis- 

1 

armament  it  supports.   On  the  other  hand,  the  specialized  conferences 

to  a  much  "reater  extent  have  addressed  themselves  to  the  concrete 


1 

Laurence  W.  Martin,  "Disarmament:  An  Agency  in  Search  of  a 
Policy,"  Reporter,  XXIX  (July  4,  1963),  24. 
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substantive  issues  that  ultimately  will  have  to  be  resolved  if  arms 
control  is  to  be  translated  from  theory  into  reality.  For  that  reason, 
they  will  be  analysed  in  greater  detail  in  this  chapter. 

Phase  IV:  The  Specialized  Conferences  (1953-1962) 

The  Geneva  Technical  Conference  on  Surprise  Attack 
November  10-December  13,  1953 

"When  it  convened  in  Geneva  on  November  10,  1953,  the  Surprise 
Attack  Conference  was  more  or  less  foredoomed  to  failure  by  a  disagree- 
ment between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  over  what  the  scope 

2 
of  the  discussions  should  be.   The  American  delegation,  consisting  of 

some  fifty  technical  experts  and  advisers,  went  to  Geneva  prepared  to 

discuss  only  strictly  technical  questions,  that  is,  to  examine  the 


Technically  designated  as  the  "Conference  of  Experts  for  the 
Study  of  Possible  Measures  Which  Might  Be  Helpful  in  Preventing  Surprise 
Attack  and  for  the  Preparation  of  a  Report  Thereon  to  Governments."  The 
report  of  the  Conference,  along  with  all  of  the  documentary  materials  sub- 
mitted, is  available  in  U.N.,  General  Assembly,  Report  of  the  Conference 
of  Experts  for  the  Study  of  Possible  Measures  Which  Might  Be  Helpful  in 
Prev  en  tin.?,  Surprise  Attack  and  for  the  Preparation  of  a  Report  Thereon  To 
Governments,  U.  N.  Document  A/4073,  January  5,  1959.  The  participating 
states  were:  America,  Britain,  Canada,  France,  and  Italy;  Russia,  Al- 
bania, Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  Rumania. 

Httiis  conference  grew  out  of  a  proposal  in  a  letter  by  President 
Eisenhower  to  Premier  Bulganin  on  January  12,  1958.  He  suggested  that 
joint  Russian-American  technical  studies  on  guaranteeing  against  the 
possibility  of  surprise  attack  be  undertaken  "\7ithout  commitment  as  to 
ultimate  acceptance  ...  of  the  propositions  involved.  Documents  on 
Disarmament,  1945-1959,  II,  940.  In  tracing  the  evolution  of  the  deci- 
sion to  schedule  the  meeting,  see  American  communications  addressed  to 
the  Soviet  Union  on  July  31,  1950,  in  ibid.,  pp.  1037-1090;  October  10, 
1958,  in  ibid.,  pp.  1145-1146;  November  7,  1958,  in  ibid.,  pp.  1219-1220; 
and  Soviet  communications  addressed  to  the  United  States  or  July  2,  1953, 
in  ibid.,  pp.  1034-1087;  September  15,  1953,  in  ibid.,  pp.  1129-113}; 
November  1,  1953,  in  ibid.,  pp.  1213-1214;  November  10,  1953,  in  ibid., 
p.  1222. 


methods  and  objects  of  control  and  to  assess  the  results  that  might  be 

obtained  from  the  adoption  of  those  methods  in  lessening  the  danger  of 

1 

surprise  attack."    The  Soviet  delegation,  in  contrast,  was  headed  by  a 

political  representative  (Kuznetsov)  and  was  prepared  to  make  recommenda- 
tions "on  measures  for  prevention  of  a  surprise  attack  in  conjunction 

2 
iTith  certain  steps  re.^ardinr,  disarmament." 

Consequently,  each   delegation    placed  its  position  on  record 
but  uas  unwilling  to  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  proposals 
of  the  other  side.  The  Western  governments,  for  their  part,  submitted 
six  technical  papers  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  the  problem  of  sur- 
prise attack:  a  paper  listing  in  tabular  form  the  characteristics  of 
the  various  delivery  systems  (rockets,  long-range  aircraft,  and  so  on) 
that  could  be  used  in  launching  a  surprise  attack  and  the  types  of  evi- 
dence in  each  case  that  would  be  useful  in  detecting  preparation  for  an 

3 
attack;  a  general  survey  of  some  of  the  methods  of  observing  and  inspect- 
ing the  instruments  of  surprise  attack,  including  aerial,  satellite, 

4 
ground,  and  underwater  techniques;  three  descriptions  of  hypothetical 


1 

nNote  from  the  American  Embassy  to  the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry 

Regarding  Surprise  Attack  Negotiations,  October  10,  1953,"  in  ibid.,  p. 
1145*  For  the  agenda  proposed  for  the  Conference  by  the  Western  countries 
see  ibid.,  p.  1223. 

2 

'Draft  Agenda  Proposed  by  the  Soviet  Bloc  Delegations  at  the 

Geneva  Surprise  Attack  Conference,  November  11,  1953,"  in  ibid.,  p. 
1224.  Italics  added. 

3 
Conference  Document  GEN/SA/4,  November  IS,  1953,  in  ibid.,  pp. 

1230-1243. 

4 
Conference  Document  GEN/SA/5,  November  19,  1953,  in  ibid.,  pp. 
1244-1255. 
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systems  for  observation  and  inspection  of  long-range  aircraft,  ballis- 

2  3 

tic  missiles,  and  ground  forces;  and  a  summary  paper  entitled  "An  Ex- 
planatory Statement  Regarding  Certain  Factors  Involved  in  the  Planning 

of  an  Integrated  Observation  and  Inspection  System  for  Reducing  the 

4 
Possibility  of  Surprise  Attack." 

The  Soviet  bloc,  on  the  other  hand,  presented  four  proposals  in- 
volving not  primarily  matters  of  technical  detail  but  fundamental  poli- 
tical decisions  beyond  the  scope  of  the  instructions  of  the  Western 
representatives.  Under  the  first  proposal,  the  Conference  of  Everts 
would  have  recommended  "that  the  Governments  whose  experts  participate 
in  the  Conference,  undertake  not  to  carry  out  flights  of  aircraft  with 
atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  over  the  territories  of  foreign  states  and 
over  the  open  seas.!l' 

The  other  three  papers  outlined  a  plan  for  surprise  attack  preven- 
tion that  essentially  duplicated  the  Soviet  proposals  of  November  17, 


Conference  Document  GEN/SA/6,  November  24,  1958,  in  ibid.,  pp. 
1255-1264. 

Conference  Document  GEN/SA/9,  December  3,  1958,  in  ibid.,  pp. 
1275-12  - 

Conference  Document  GEN/SA/10,  December  5,  1958,  in  ibid.,  pp. 
-1297. 

Conference  Document  GEN/SA  12,  December  17,  1953,  in  ibid.,  pp. 
1306-1316. 

Conference  Document  GEN/SA/3,  November  17,  1958,  in  ibid.,  p. 
1227.  This  was  a  carryover  from  an  unsuccessful  Soviet  campaign  in  the 
Security  Council  to  have  a  resolution  passed  requesting  the  United 
States  to  refrain  from  sending  its  aircraft  over  the  Arctic  regions  in 
the  direction  of  Soviet  frontiers  when  its  warning  network  detected 
unidentified  flying  objects.   (See  Yearbook  of  the  United  Nations,  1953, 
pp.  16-13. ) 
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1956,  and  April  30,  1957,  except  for  the  addition  of  Turkey,  Iran,  Japan, 
and  Okinawa  to  the  aerial  inspection  zones.   They  went  beyond  the  usual 
equivocal  statements  of  Russian  policy  on  inspection  and  control,  how- 
ever, and  for  the  first  time  spelled  out  the  specific  details  of  the 
Soviet  approach  to  safeguards  against  surprise  attack.  Linking  the 
danger  of  an  imminent  surprise  atta.     :h  large  concentrations  o£ 
conventional  forces  (in  contrast  to  the  Western  fear  of  a  sudden  attack 
by  ballistic  missiles  or  long-range  aircraft),  the  Soviet  scheme  called 
for  the  establishment  of  ground  control  posts  at  strategic  crossroads" 
--at  railway  junctions,  major  ports,  and  on  main  roads  (but  not  at  air- 
fields). These  posts  would  be  set  up  at  agreed  points  throughout  the 
Territory  of  Belgium,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Luxembourg,  Italy,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Albania,  Greece,  Turkey, 
and  Iran,  and  in  "the  western  frontier  sones  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
along  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States."  Twenty-eight  ground  control 
posts  would  be  established  in  Uarsaw  Pact  countries  (including  six  on 
Russian  territory)  and  fifty-four  in  NATO  and  Baghdad  Pact  countries 
(Including  six  on  American  territory) . 


"Declaration  Submitted  by  the  Soviet  Government  at  the  Geneva 
Surprise  Attack  Conference:  Measures  for  Preventing  Surprise  Attac  :, 
November  23,  1953,"  Conference  Document  GEN/SA/7/Rev.  1,  in  Documents 
on  Disarmament,  1945-1959,  II,  1264-1272;  "Soviet  Bloc  Proposal  at  the 
Geneva  Surprise  Attack  Conference:  The  Establishment  of  Ground  Control 
Posts,  the  Taking  of  Aerial  Photographs,  and  the  Putting  into  Operation 
Simultaneously  of  a  Number  of  Disarmament  Measures  To  Reduce  the  Danger 
of  Surprise  Attack,  November  23,  1958,"  Conference  Document  GKIT/SA/3, 
Rev.  1,  in  ibid.,  pp.  1273-1275;  "Soviet  Bloc  Proposal  at  the  Geneva 
Surprise  Attack  Conference:  The  Tasks  and  Functions  of  Ground  Control 
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In  addition,  an  aerial  inspection  zone  uould  be  authorized  in  an 
area  300  kilometers  on  both  sides  of  the  line  dividing  the  two  Gerujanies, 
as  well  as  in  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran.  A  second  aerial  inspection  zone 
in  the  Far  East  would  include  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union  east  of 
108  degrees  east  longitude  and  the  territory  of  the  United  States  west 
of  90  degrees  west  longitude,  plus  all  of  Japan  and  Okinawa.   (See  Map  3.) 

Concerning  the  operation  of  ground  and  aerial  inspection,  each 
control  post  would  be  staffed  by  six  or  eight  control  officers  divided 
equally  between  the  nationals  of  the  NATO-Baghdad  Pact  countries  and 
those  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  states.  The  post  commander,  however,  was  to 
be  a  national  of  the  country  being  inspected.  Similarly,  air  groups 
(one  for  Warsaw  Pact  members  and  one  for  NATO-Baghdad  Pact  members) 
containing  "representatives  of  the  other  side"  would  photograph  their 
own  territory  and  the  pictures  would  be  processed,  interpreted,  and 
studied  at  a  photography  center  with  a  staff  equally  divided  between 
the  nationals  of  both  sides.  Moreover,  in  conformity  with  the  Soviet 
philosophy  of  linking  any  kind  of  control  arrangement  with  disarmament, 
the  implementation  of  aerial  and  ground  inspection  was  conditioned  upon 
acceptance  of,  first,  a  reduction  of  foreign  armed  forces  in  the  pro- 
posed European  control  zone  by  at  least  one-third,  and,  second,  a  ban 
on  the  stationing  of  nuclear  weapons  and  rockets  in  East  and  West 
Germany . 

Of  all  these  proposals,  the  one  with  potentially  the  most  far- 


Posts  and  Aerial  Inspection,  December  12,  1958,"  Conference  Document 
GEN/SA/11,  in  ibid.,  pp.  1293-1302. 
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reaching  implications  was  the  provision  for  "crossroads"  inspection, 
an  idea  first  broached  by  the  Russians  in  1955  and  periodically  revived 
by  them  since  then.  Even  though  this  was  perhaps  the  most  meaningful 
concession  the  Russians  have  coae  forward  with  in  the  postwar  negotia- 
tions, the  United  States,  strangely  enough,  has  persistently  failed  to 
follow  it  up  and  thoroughly  explore  the  possibility  of  a  separate  agree- 
ment embodying  this  principle. 

Ironically,  while  the  Soviet  delegation  to  the  Surprise  Attack 
Conference  was  willing  to  talk  about  inspection  and  control  in  ouch 
more  clear  and  precise  terms  than  in  any  previous  nego-     .3,  the 
Western  representatives  were  unable  to  counter  with  any  positive  pro- 
posals or  even  to  probe  the  Soviet  position  since  it  touched  on  matters 
beyond  the  scope  of  their  instructions.  So  on  the  initiative  of  William 
C.  Foster,  the  chief  American  spokesman,  the  Conference  adjourned  on 
December  18  at  its  thirtieth  meeting  without  setting  a  time  to  recon- 
vene even  though  the  Soviet  bloc  wanted  to  continue  the  talks. 

The  Geneva  Conference  on  the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests 
October  31,  1953-January  29,  1962 

Nuclear -weapon  testing  did  not  become  an  issue  in  the  disarmament 
negotiations  until  the  second  decade  of  the  atomic  age,  after  the  inve- 
tion  of  the  hydrogen  bomb.  In  April,  1954,  after  an  intensive  series  of 
thermonuclear  tests  by  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  area, 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  petitioned  the  Disarmament  Commission  and  its  Sub- 
committee to  consider  a  "standstill  agreement"  on  testing  "even  if  ar- 
rangements about  the  discontinuance  of  production  and  stockpiling  must 
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await  more  substantial  agreements  among  those  principally  concerned." 
No  doubt  primarily  because  of  the  state  of  their  weapons  development 

programs,  neither  the  West  nor  the  Soviet  Union  reacted  enthusiastically 

2 
toward  the  Indian  proposal.   Neither  side,  in  fact,  was  willing  to 

bring  it  up  in  the  Subcommittee  negotiations. 

But  the  movement  to  ban  nuclear  test      aned  not  only  by  the 

desire  to  cheek  the  arms  race  but  also  by  mounting  fears  of  the  harafnl 

effects  of  radioactive  fallout  produced  by  nuclear      ions,  slo. -. 

ted  momentum  and  reached  a  fevei  .  The  Russians  v 

quick  to  respond  to  this  world-wide  apprehension.  In  May,  1955,  they 

called  for  a  discontinuance  of  testing  atouie  and  hydrogen  weapons  "as 

3 

one  of  the  f:  in  the  execution  of  a  disarmament  progrc.  . 

But  the  following  November  they  for  the  first  time  urged  a  sepa;: 
agreement  on  the  cessation  of  experiments  with  all  types  of  nuclear 
weapons"  as  a  first  step  toward  the  prohibition  of  this  class  oi" 


U.  I.  Document  DC/44,  April  3,  and  Corr.  1,  April  9,  1954,  in 
ibid.,  I,  410. 

2 

"The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  exploded  experimental 

thermonuclear  devices  in  November  1932  and  August  1953,  respectively. 
But  a  hydrogen  bomb  was  not  actually  detonated  in  an  air  drop  until 
November  23,  1955,  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  May  21,  1956,  by  the  United 
States.  Arnold  Kramish,  Atomic  Energy  in  the  Soviet  TI"-oa  (Stanford, 
Calif.:  Stanford  University  Press,  1259),  pp.  125,  127,  cited  by  Nogee, 
Soviet  Policy  Toward  International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy,  p.  206. 
Also  the  British  had  underway  a  project  to  develop  their  owr.      o- 
nuclear  weapon  (successfully  tested  on  May  15,  1957)  and  the  French  were 
working  to  develop  their  own  atomic  bomb  (successfully  tested  on  Febru- 
ary 13,  1960). 

"Soviet  Proposal  Introduced  in  the  Disarmament  Subcommittee  .  .  . , 
May  10,  1955,"  in  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1945-1959,  I,  462.  Italics 
added . 
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1 
weapons.   On  March  27,  1956,  they  formally  proposed  that  the  nuclear 

powers  agree  to  "discontinue  forthwith  tests  of  thermonuclear  weapons" 

independently  of  any  settlement  of  the  general  problem  of  disarma- 

2 
ment.   Such  a  pact  would  be  uncomplicated,  according  to  the  Soviet 

Union,  because  "it  would  not  in  itself  require  any  international  con- 
trol agreements,  for  the  present  state  of  science  and  engineering 

makes  it  possible  to  detect  any  explosion  of  an  atomic  or  hydrogen 

3 
bomb,  wherever  it  may  be  set  off." 

The  Uestern  allies,  as  we  have  seen,  at  first  disputed  both  of 
the  major  premises  of  Soviet  policy.  They  required  that  a  cessation 
of  nuclear  tests  be  linked  with  a  cutoff  of  the  production  of  fission- 
able materials  for  nuclear  weapons  and  the  installation  of  an  interna- 
tional control  system.  The  Soviet  Union,  however,  in  principle  removed 

the  second  ground  for  Western  objections  to  stopping  tests  by  agreeing 

4 
on  June  14,  1957,  to  accept  controls.   This  placed  the  United  States 


U.  S., Department  of  State,  Geneva  Conference  on  Che  Discontinu- 
ance of  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests;  History  and  Analysis  of  Negotiations, 
Department  of  State  Publication  No.  7253  (Washington:  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1961),  pp.  4-5.   (Cited  hereafter  as  Geneva  Conference.) 

"Soviet  Proposal  Introduced  to  the  Disarmament  Subcommittee.  .  .  . 
March  27,  1956,"  in  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1945-1959,  I,  607. 

3Letter  from  Bulganin  to  Eisenhower,  September  11,  1956,  in  ibid . , 
p.  692. 

"Soviet  Proposal  Introduced  in  the  Disarmament  Subcommittee: 
Cessation  of  Atomic  and  Hydrogen  Weapons  Tests,  June  14,  1957,"  U.  N. 
Document  DC/SC.1/60,  July  29,  19^7,  in  ibid.,  II,  791. 
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Britain,  and  France  in  the  most  vulnerable  position  they  had  ever  occu- 
pied in  the  postwar  negotiations .  For  even  though,  as  the  United  States 
insisted,  the  heart  of  the  problem  lay  in  the  control  of  nuclear  weapons 
rather  than  simply  in  the  testing  of  then,  the  Soviets  could  argue  per- 
suasively that  by  linking  the  two  matters  the  West  was  trying  to  prevent 
the  conclusion  of  an  agreement. 

A  second  Soviet  maneuver  on  March  31,  1958,  brought  more  pressure 
on  the  United  States  to  alter  its  opposition  to  halting  the  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons  without  any  limitation  on  the  production  of  them.  Im- 
mediately after  completing  a  large  series  of  tests,  the  Soviet  Government 
declared  that  it  was  unilaterally  discontinuing  all  further  nuclear 
weapon  tests  provided  other  nations  followed  suit.   President  Eisenhower, 
however,  refused  to  second  the  move  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  instead  re- 
newed his  proposal  for  the  study  by  East-West  technical  groups  of  speci- 
fic control  measures  for  a  broad  disarmament  agreement  under  which 

2 
nuclear  testing  would  be  limited  or  suspended. 

Khrushchev,  who  replaced  Bulganin  as  Premier  on  March  27,  1958, 

at  first  refused  and  then  agreed  reluctantly  on  May  9  "to  have  both  sides 

designate  experts  who  would  immediately  begin  a  study  of  methods  for 

detecting  possible  violations  of  an  agreement  on  the  cessation  of  nuclear 


^■"Decree  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  Concerning  the  Discontinuance  of 
Soviet  Atomic  and  Hydrogen  Weapons  Tests,  March  31,  1958,"  in  ibid.,  pp. 
978-930. 

2 
The  proposal  was  originally  advanced  by  President  Eisenhower  in 

a  letter  to  Premier  Bulganin  on  January  12,  1950.  Ibid.,  pp.  932-941. 

See  also  Letter  from  Eisenhower  to  Khrushchev,  April  8,  1953,  in  ibid., 

pp.  902-985;  Letter  from  Khrushchev  to  Eisenhower,  April  22,  19J3,  in 

ibid.,  pp.  996-1004;  Letter  from  Elsenhower  to  Khrushchev,  April  2 

1950,  in  ibid.,  pp.  1006-1007. 
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1 

tests." 

2 
From  July  1  to  August  21,  1958,  a  Conference  of  Experts  fro:: 

the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Canada  on  one  side, 

and  the  Soviet  Union,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  Rumania  on  the  other, 

3 
held  thirty  formal  sessions  in  Geneva.   It  produced  a  unanimous  report, 

thereby  becoming  the  first  postwar  arms  control  conference  to  reach 

agreement.   The  scientists  came  to  the  conclusion  that  technically 

"the  methods  of  detecting  nuclear  explosions  available  at  the  present 

time  .  .  .  iwlntl  it  possible,  within  certain  limits,  to  detect  and 

5 

identify  nuclear  e::plosions.  ..." 

Specifically,  they  recommended  as  a  feasible  system  a  world- 
wide network  of  160  to  170  land-based  control  posts  and  ten  ship-based 
control  posts.  The  approximate  distribution  of  the  land-based  control 
posts  would  be  as  follo-rc:  twenty- four  in  North  America,  six  in  Europe, 
thirty-seven  in  Asia,  seven  in  Australia,  and  si  teen  in  South  America. 
These  stations,  each  with  a  staff  of  about  thirty  experts,  would  be 


"Letter  from  Khrushchev  to  Eisenhower,  Hay  9,  1953,  in  ibid . ,  p. 
1033. 

Technically  known  as  the  Geneva  Conference  of  Experts  to  Study 
the  Possibility  of  Detecting  Violations  of  a  Possible  Agreement  on  the 
Suspension  of  Nuclear  Tests. 

Note  that  a  pattern  was  being  set  for  equality  of  representation 
of  Western  and  Soviet  bloc  countries  in  future  disarmament  negotiations. 

"Connunique  and  Report  of  the  Conference  of  Experts  To  Study  the 
Possibility  of  Detecting  Violations  of  a  Possible  Agreement  on  the  Sus- 
pension of  Nuclear  Tests,  August  21,  1953,"  in  ibid.,  pp.  1090-1111. 

5Ibid . ,  pp.  1090-1091. 
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equipped  with  apparatus  for  identifying  the  phenomena  caused  by  nuclear 
detonations,  such  as  sound  waves,  earth  shock  waves,  radio  pulses,  opti- 
cal and  gamma  radiation,  and  radioactive  debris.  To  augment  the  ground 
posts,  aircraft  would  carry  out  regular  flights  over  the  peripheries  of 
the  oceans  for  the  purpose  of  air  sampling  and  would  be  used  to  investi- 
gate suspicious  events. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  the  Conference  of  Experts  that  the  proposed 
control  apparatus  would  have  a  good  probability  of  detecting  atmospheric 
and  deep-sea  nuclear  explosions  down  to  about  one  kiloton  yield,  or 
about  one-twentieth  of  the  explosive  force  of  the  bomb  dropped  on  Hiro- 
shima. Explosions  at  an  altitude  of  from  six  to  thirty-one  miles  could 
probably  be  detected  but  not  always  identified.   (Extra- terrestial  nu- 
clear explosions  were  not  considered  by  the  Conference.)  Based  on  the 
evidence  of  the  sole  American  underground  nuclear  test  up  to  that  time 
(the  Rainier  shot  in  the  fall  of  1957),  it  was  estimated  that  the  recom- 
mended control  system  would  be  able  to  detect  and  identify  about  90  per 
cent  of  all  underground  disturbances  equivalent  to  a  five  kiloton  yield 
or  above.  That  is,  it  would  be  90  per  cent  effective  in  determining, 
through  seismological  evidence  alone,  whether  a  nuclear  explosion  or 
an  earthquake  had  taken  place.  Hypothetically,  that  would  leave  20  to 
100  seismic  signals  per  year  that  could  not  be  identified.  In  cases 
where  these  unidentified  seismic  events  were  suspected  of  being  nuclear 
explosions,  inspection  teams  would  be  sent  to  the  site  where  they  oc- 
curred in  order  to  make  a  positive  determination  of  their  origin. 

On  August  22,  1958,  President  Eisenhower  promptly  endorsed  the 
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technical  conclusions  of  the  Conference  of  Experts  and  proposed  that  the 
three  nuclear  powers  negotiate  a  test-suspension  treaty  based  on  the  con- 
trol system  that  was  recommended.    He  also  expressed  the  willingness  of 
the  United  States  to  suspend  further  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  on  a  year- 
by-year  basis  of  reciprocity  provided,  first,  that  "the  agreed  inspection 
system  is  installed  and  working  effectively";  and,  second,  that  "satis- 
factory progress  is  being  made  in  reaching  agreement  on  and  implement- 
ing major  and  substantial  arms  control  measures  such  as  the  United 

2 

States  has  long  sought." 

After  a  period  of  intergovernmental  correspondence,  delegations 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain  met  in  Geneva 
on  October  31,  195S,  for  what  was  planned  to  be  two  or  three  weeks  of 
discussions.  The  Conference  however,  lasted  diirty-nine  months  and  held 
353  meetings  before  finally  collapsing  on  January  29,  1962. J 


"Statement  by  President  Eisenhower:  Experts'  Report  on  Detec- 
tion of  Nuclear  Tests,  August  22,  1953,"  in  ibid . .  pp.  1111-1112. 

2Ibid . ,  p.  1112.  Subsequently,  on  January  19,  1959,  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  dropped  the  link  between  the  continuation 
in  force  of  a  negotiated  test  ban  and  progress  toward  general  disarma- 
ment. Henceforth,  the  sole  condition  required  by  the  Western  powers  for 
the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  on  the  cessation  of  nuclear  testing  was 
Soviet  acceptance  of  effective  controls.  Geneva  Conference,  pp.  29-30. 

•^New  York  Times,  January  30,  1962.  The  Conference  was  actually 
in  session  during  the  following  periods:  October  31-December  19,  1958; 
January  5-lIarch  19,  1959;  April  13-May  S,  1959;  June  3-August  26,  1959; 
October  27 -December  19,  1959;  January  12-April  14,  1960;  April  25-May  12, 
1960;  May  27-August  22,  1960;  September  27-December  5,  1960;  March  21- 
September  9,  1961;  November  28-December  21,  1961;  January  16-January  29, 
1962.  Compiled  from  William  J.  Gehron,  "Geneva  Conference  on  the  Dis- 
continuance of  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests:  History  of  Political  and  Technical 
Developments  of  the  Negotiations  from  October  31,  1953,  to  August  22, 
I960,"  U.  S  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  XLIII  (September  26,  1960), 
482-497,  and  Facts  on  File,  1960-1962. 
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The  first  weeks  of  the  discussions  were  taken  up  by  a  procedural 
debate  over  the  agenda  of  the  Conference--a  familiar  point  of  contention 
throughout  the  negotiations  since  1946.  The  Soviet  Union  wanted  the 
Conference  to  agree  first  to  a  permanent  cessation  of  tests  and  then  to 
conclude  a  separate  "protocol"  setting  up  a  control  system.   Conversely, 
the  Western  delegations  insisted  that  the  examination  of  the  control  or- 
ganization should  be  the  first  item  on  the  agenda,  with  the  actual 
drafting  of  the  agreement  on  the  suspension  of  tests  as  the  second  item. 
After  a  month- long  deadlock,  the  Soviet  delegate,  Semyon  Tsarapkin, 
yielded  to  the  British-American  point  of  view  and  agreed  to  proceed  with 
a  discussion  of  the  means  of  control. 

On  December  8,  1958,  the  initial  Soviet  proposal  on  controls  for 
policing  a  test  ban  was  tabled.   Under  it,  the  control  organization 
would  have  been  operated  directly  by  a  Commission  (composed  of  Russia, 
the  United  States,  and  Britain)  with  jurisdiction  over  the  technical 
control  system  (laboratories,  ground  and  ship  control  posts,  and  specially 
equipped  aircraft  for  collecting  samples  of  radioactive  debris).  Deci- 
sions on  "important"  questions,  such  as  whether  sufficient  evidence 
existed  to  warrant  an  on-site  inspection  of  a  suspicious  event,  would 
necessitate  the  approval  of  all  three  powers.  Moreover,  the  staff 
members  of  each  control  post,  including  the  director,  would  be  nationals 


"Soviet  Draft  Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of  Atomic  and  Hydrogen 
Weapon  Tests,  October  31,  1958,"  Conference  Document  DNT/1,  in  Geneva 
Conference,  pp.  313-314. 

"Soviet  Proposal  for  a  Control  Organization,  December  3,  19J 
Conference  Document  DNT/19,  in  ibid.,  pp.  315-322. 
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of  the  country  on  whose  territory  the  station  was  situated  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  control  officers  from  the  "other  side."  The 
"foreign  :  control  officer  could  observe  but  not  actively  participate 
in  the  operations  of  the  control  post.  Likewise,  inspection  teams,  to 
be  organized  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  when  needed  for  making  on-site  che< 
TTOuld  also  be  composed  of  the  nationals  of  the  country  to  be  inspected. 
Ambassador  Wadsworth,  speaking  for  the  United  States,  outlined  a 
more  complicated  organizational  framework  designed  to  fulfill  three  es- 
sential principles  of  a  satisfactory  control  arrangement:  decision-mak- 
ing by  a  majority  vote;  international  rather  than  national  operation  of 
the  detection  and  identification  system;  and  the  minimization  of  the 
number  of  political  decisions  required  in  the  day-to-day  operation  of 
the  control  organisation.   He  suggested  a  three-part  structure:  first 
a  conference  of  Parties  to  the  agreement  to  periodically  review  the 
general  operation  of  the  system;  a  Control  Commission  made  up  of  the 
three  nuclear  powers  plus  a  small  number  of  non-permanent  members,  to 
be  responsible  for  broad  policy  making  (installing,  operating,  and  im- 
proving the  data-gathering  facilities,  authorizing  nuclear  detonations 
for  peaceful  purposes,  and  so  on);  and  an  administrator  responsible  to 
the  Control  Commission,  to  direct  the  detailed  activities  of  the  organi- 
zation and  to 

.  .  .  determine,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commission, 
the  equipment,  construction,  and  location  of  control  posts 
and  other  facilities,  select  and  train  personnel  for  the 


"Statement  by  Ambassador  Wadsworth,  December  11,  1958,"  in 
ibid.,  p.  26. 
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manning  of  such  facilities,  .  .  .  make  technical  findings 
from  the  data  so  collected,  despatch  special  flights  and 
analyze  the  results  which  they  obtain. 1 

From  the  start  the  Soviet  Union  had  misgivings  about  entrusting 
the  operation  of  the  control  agency  to  an  Administrator.  But  on  Ameri- 
can and  British  assurance  that  the  administrative  officer  would  act 
under  the  directives  of  the  Control  Commission,  the  Russian  represen- 
tative gave  his  agreement  to  this  concept.  Thus  the  way  was  cleared  for 
the  adoption  of  the  first  four  articles  of  the  draft  treaty  before  the 
Christmas  recess.2  These  articles  provided  for  the  permanent  discon- 
tinuance of  nuclear  weapon  tests;  the  establishment  of  a  Control  Commis- 
sion (with  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
as  permanent  members  and  four  other  states  elected  by  the  Conference); 
a  single  Administrator;  a  Detection  and  Identification  System;  and  a 
Conference  of  Parties  to  the  agreemer. 

The  agreement  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West  on  the 
general  institutional  framework  for  administering  a  test  ban  treaty,  in 
itself  a  sizable  accomplishment,  was  overshadowed,  however,  by  intract- 
able political  and  technical  problems.  In  addition  to  stubborn  disagree- 
ment on  the  key  political  issues  of  the  voting  procedure  in  the  Commis- 
sion, on-site  inspections,  and  the  staffing  of  the  control  posts,  it 
developed  that  the  verification  of  compliance  with  a  total  test  ban  was 


"Statement  by  Ambassador  Wadsworth,  December  2,  1953,"  in 
ibid.,  p.  24. 

See  :Agreed  Parts  of  the  Draft  Treaty  on  the  Discontinuance  of 
Nuclear  Weapon  Tests,  1960,"  in  ibid.,  pp.  437-439. 


technically  more  cc.  iously  believed.  The  United  States 

on  January  5,  :ted  new  data  from  its  underground  tests  in 

October,  1953,  which  revealed  that  underground  nuclear  explosions  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  earthquakes  as  readily  as  the  Conference  of 
Experts  -  .    American  scientists,  in  fact,  calcul 

that  with  the  network  of  control  posts  and  the  equipment  proposed  at 
Geneva,  the  r.  th  shocks  equivalent  to  a  five  kiloton  explo- 

sion, or  greater,      :ould  not  be  :  seismic  means  alone 

would  be  approximately  1    per  year.   On  the  other  hand,  it  was  ei 

could  probably  identify  about 
of  all  sei::        :s  above  a  2'-'   kiloton  yicl.      atural  earthquakes  — 
the  same  degree  of  efficiency  predicted  by  the  Conference  of  Experts  for 
losions  above  a  5   ,:iloton  yield.  Even  then,         :-ion  of  clan< 
.  undergroi  rould  by  no  neans  be  assured,  for  it 

covered  the  uclcar  dc-     ..  a  large  underground 

cavity  (a  technique       as  "de-coupling")  the  seismic  signal  emitted 
could  be  reduced  below  Ac   level. 


"U.  S.  Wo:     Paper  on  the  Hew  Seismic  Data,  January  5, 
Lbid..  pp.  331-31  . 
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idings  of  the  Berkner  Panel  on  Sei, 

,"   in  ibid.,    p.   3i     . 

For  example,  the  detonation  c        ar  charge  of  about  : 
r  of  volcanic  roc;  would  produce  a  seii 
of  4.7.        le.  But  if  it  were  exploded  in  a  vast  ca\ 
in  hare  Jduced  by  as  much  as  a  fac 

U.  S., Department  of  State,  The  Uuclear  Test-Ban  Treaty:  Gate- 
way to   Peace,  Dep,     it  of  State  Publi       Ho.  7254  (Washii 
"d.  S.  Govei  Office,  1961),  p.  17. 
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Thus  given  the  state  of  the  science  of  detecting  violations,  a 
controlled  ban  on  all  nuclear  tests  was  simply  not  feasible.  With  this 
in  mind,  President  Eisenhower  on  April  13,  1959,  attempted  to  salvage 
something  from  the  negotiations  by  proposing  a  prohibition  on  nuclear 
weapons  tests  in  the  atmosphere  up  to  an  altitude  of  fifty  kilometers, 
which  could  be  satisfactorily  monitored  by  a  simplified  control  system. 
The  discontinuance  of  testing  in  other  environments  (underground,  under- 
water, and  outer  space)  could  be  incorporated  into  the  proposed  treaty 
phase  by  phase  as  soon  as  the  essential  control  measures  were  agreed 
upon. 

Chairman  Khrushchev  rejected  the  concept  of  a  partial  test  ban 
and  insisted  that  the  search  for  agreement  on  a  comprehensive  treaty  pro- 
hibiting  all  tests  should  continue.''"  Toward  accomplishing  that  end,  he 
opened  two  new  avenues  for  exploration  in  the  negotiations.  First,  to 
overcome  the  deadlock  over  the  question  of  on-site  inspections  of  un- 
identified seismic  events,  he  accepted  the  suggestion  proffered  by  Prime 
Minister  Macmillan  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West  allow  a  prede- 
termined annual  quota  of  veto-free  inspections.  "In  those  cases  where 
the  indications  of  the  instruments  of  control  posts  provide  a  basis  for 
suspecting  a  phenomenon  of  being  a  nuclear  explosion,"  inspection  teams 


1 
Letter  from  Eisenhower  to  Khrushchev,  April  13,  1959,  in  Docu- 
ments on  Disarmament,  1945-1939,  II,  1392-1393;  letter  from  Eisenhower 
to  Khrushchev,  May  5,  1959,  in  ibid..,  pp.  1403-1404. 

better  from  Khrushchev  to  Eisenhower,  April  23,  1959,  in  ibid., 
pp.  1396-1393;  Letter  from  Eisenhower  to  Khrushchev,  May  5,  1959,  in 
ibid.,  pp.  1403-1405. 
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would  be  sent  out  upon  the  request  of  the  other  side  within  the  limits 
of  the  agreed  number  of  visits.   Subsequently,  however,  the  Puissir 
placed  two  stringent  limitations  on  this  proposal.  On  February  15,  1960, 
it  specified  that  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  inspection  the  location  of 
a  suspicious  underground  disturbance  with  few  exceptions  xrould  have  to 
be  pinpointed  within  an  area  of  200  square  kilometers  (about  75  square 
miles)  by  the  seismographs.    (The  United  States  calculated  that  the 
area  eligible  for  inspection  should  covet  either  200  or  500  square  kilo- 
meters, depending  on  whether  data  was  obtained  from  a  sufficient  number 

3 
of  control  posts  to  establish  the  location  of  the  earth  shock  precisely. 

In  addition,  on  July  26,  1950,  the  Soviet  Union  set  three  as  the  number 
of  on-site  inspections  annually  for  each  of  the  three  negotiating  coun- 
tries after  refusing  for  more  than  a  year  to  give  any  specific  figure 

Second,  Khrushchev  expressed  the  willingness  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  engage  in  technical  discussions  on  methods  of  controlling  high  alti- 
tude nuclear  explosions — an  area  of  inquiry  not  covered  by  the  Conference 


Letter  from  Khrushchev  to  Eisenhower,  May  14,  1959,  in  ibid., 
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"Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  CTsarapkin)  at  the 

Geneva  Conference  on  the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests,  February 
16,  1960,"  in  U.  S.,  Department  of  State,  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1960, 
Department  of  State  Publication  No.  7172  (Washington:  U.  S.  Government 
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A  circular  area  of  500  square  kilometers  would  have  a  radius  of 
approximately  12.5  kilometers. 

"Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Tsarapkin)  at  the  Geneva 
Conference  on  the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests,  July  26,  1960," 
in  ibid. ,  p.  170. 


of  Experts  in  1953.  Experts  from  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  accordingly  met  at  Geneva  from  June  22  to  July  10, 
1959.  They  recommended:  (1)  a  system  of  five  or  six  earth  satellites  in 
orbits  of  more  than  30,000  kilometers  equipped  for  the  detection  of 
gamma  rays,  neutrons,  and  soft  X-rays;  (2)  a  satellite  with  an  electron 
counter  placed  around  the  earth  in  an  orbit  that  would  allow  the  detec- 
tion of  trapped  electrons;  (3)  a  system  of  four  satellites  in  appropri- 
ate solar  orbit;  and  (4)  additional  ground  equipment  to  aid  in  the 
detection  of  space  tests. 

Although  the  Soviet  Government  readily  agreed  to  incorporate 
the  recommended  controls  for  high  altitude  explosions  into  the  system 
designed  by  the  Conference  of  Experts  in  1953,  it  was  reluctant  to  con- 
sider other  modifications  of  the  Geneva  system  proposed  by  the  United 
States.  Finally  on  November  3,  1959,  ten  months  after  the  data  from 
the  American  underground  nuclear  tests  in  the  fall  of  1953  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  conference  in  Geneva,  the  Soviets  agreed  to  the  conveni. 
of  a  technical  working  group  to  study  the  problems  involved  in  the  de- 
tection of  underground  nuclear  testing.  The  group  met  from  November  25 
to  December  13,  1959,  in  twenty-one  private  sessions  but  failed  to  agree 

on  any  modifications  of  the  technical  conclusions  of  the  1953  Conference 

2 
of  Experts. 


"Report  of  the  Technical  Working  Group  on  the  Detection  and 
Identification  of  High-Altitude  Explosions,  July  10,  1959,"  Conference 
Document  DNT/63,  in  Geneva  Conference,  pp.  373-374. 

^Report  of  Technical  Working  Group  II  on  Seismic  Problems,  Decem- 
ber 13,  1959,"  Conference  Document  DNT/XWG.  2/9,  in  ibid.,  pp.  384-413. 
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Specifically,  the  Soviet  delegation  disputed  the  Aoerican  con- 
tention that  seismic  signals  produced  by  earthquakes  and  explosions 
could  not  be  distinguished  as  easily  as  formerly  believed;  that  earth- 
quakes equivalent  to  explosions  of  a  given  yield  were  about  double 
number  estimated  by  the  experts  in  1930;  and  that  the  seismic  signal  of 
an  explosion  could  be  reduced  by  detonating  it  in  a  large  underground 
cavity.  In  short,  they  rejected  any  finding  which  scaled  down  the 
mated  capability  of  the  Geneva  system  for  detecting  and  identifying  under- 
ground nuclear  explosions. 

Despite  the  failure  of  the  Western  powers  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
reach  an  accommodation  on  the  thorny  question  of  inspection  and  control, 
they  managed  to  agree  on  thirteen  articles,  a  preamble,  and  an  annex  to 
the  draft  treaty  during  1959.   The  Conference  had  spelled  out  in  full 
the  mechanical  details  of  a  test  ban  arrangements.  So  further  progr. 
depended  on  the  settlement  of  the  substantive  political  issues  at  stake. 
The  Soviet  Union  on  December  14,  1959,  proposed  to  break  the  log- jam  of 
disagreement  on  the  staffing  of  control  posts,  the  composition  of  the 
Commission,  and  the  voting  procedure  in  the  Commission  on  budgetary  and 
financial  questions."  If  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  agreed 


group,  see  U.  S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Disarmament  Subcommittee  of  the 
Conmittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Hearinr;,  Technical  Problems  and  the 
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on  a  Commission  with  three  seats  assigned  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
allies,  three  seats  to  the  Western  powers,  and  one  seat  to  the  neutral 
states,  the  Soviet  Union,  in  return,  would  accept  a  formula  for  the 
staffing  of  control  posts  under  which  one- third  of  the  technical 
specialists  would  be  drawn  from  the  nationals  of  each  side.  The  re- 
maining one-third  would  be  divided  equally  between  the  allies  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  allies  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  neutral  countries.  Moreover,  the  Soviet  Union  would  consent 
to  having  the  budget  adopted  by  a  two- thirds  vote  instead  of  requiring 
unanimity  among  the  three  nuclear  powers. 

The  softening  of  the  Pvussian  position  on  the  staffing  of  the 
control  facilities  focused  attention  more  sharply  on  the  major  unre- 
solved problem  in  the  negotiations — the  verification  of  compliance  with 
a  ban  on  underground  testing.  Because  the  two  sides  were  so  funda- 
mentally at  odds  over  the  technical  and  political  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  United  States  on  February  11,  I960,  once  again  put  forth  its 
proposal  for  a  phased  treaty  providing  for  a  cessation  of  nuclear  weapon 
test  explosions  "in  those  environments  where  adequate  control  is  possible 
under  a  control  system  acceptable  to  us  all."   In  the  first  phase  of 
the  agreement,  tests  would  be  discontinued  in  the  atmosphere,  in  the 
oceans,  in  outer  space  "up  to  the  greatest  height  with  respect  to  which 
agreement  can  be  reached  on  the  installation  of  effective  controls,"  and 
underground  in  the  case  of  all  e::plosions  "down  to  the  lowest  limit  of 


"Statement  by  Ambassador  Wadsworth,  February  11,  1960,"  in  ibid., 
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size,  or  threshold,  for  which,  in  our  judgment,  adequate  control  is  now 
feasible." 

A  seismic  signal  strength  of  4.75  on  the  unified  magnitude  scale 

(corresponding,  according  to  United  States  calculations,  to  a  19-kilo- 

2 
ton  yield)  was  suggested  as  the  threshold.  Above  this  level  of  magni- 
tude, it  was  estimated  that  about  100  seismic  events  would  probably 
occur  annually  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  taken  together.  To  check  the  possibility  that  these 
earth  tremors  may  have  resulted  from  underground  nuclear  explosions, 
the  United  States  proposed  that  the  opposite  side  be  allowed  to  select 
20  per  cent  of  all  of  them  for  on-site  inspections  or  30  per  cent  of 
those  that  could  not  be  identified  conclusively  as  earthquakes.  In 
either  case,  this  would  amount  to  about  twenty  on-site  inspections  an- 
nually on  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union,  according  to  American  sci- 
entists. Below  the  threshold  of  4.75,  no  restrictions  on  testing  would 
apply  because  of  the  unavailability  of  satisfactory  methods  for  monitor- 
ing whether  these  restrictions  xrere  being  observed  by  all  parties. 

The  Soviet  Union  initially  rejected  the  phased  approach  but  on 
March  19,  1960,  switched  its  position  and  agreed  to  a  first-phase 
treaty  banning  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  the  oceans,  and  outer  space 


Ibid.,  p.  416. 

2 
The  Soviet  experts  participating  in  Technical  Working  Group  II 

in  December,  1959,  estimated  that  an  explosion  of  about  a  two  kiloton 

yield  would  produce  a  seismic  signal  having  a  magnitude  of  about  4.75. 

"Report  of  Technical  Working  Group  II  on  Seismic  Problems,  December  18, 

1959,"  in  ibid.,  p.  392. 


and  all  underground  tests  above  a  seismic  magnitude  of  4.75.   This  was 
contingent,  however,  on  Western  acceptance  of  a  voluntary  moratorium  on 
tests  below  the  threshold  for  a  four  or  five  year  period  during  which  a 
joint  Soviet-Western  seismic  research  program  would  be  carried  on  to 
perfect  workable  controls  for  smaller  underground  explosions.  Moreover, 
even  if  the  program  were  unsuccessful,  the  moratorium  would  not  be  auto- 
matically lifted  at  the  end  of  that  period. 

Responding  to  the  Soviet  move,  President  Eisenhower  and  Prime 

Minister  Macmillan  on  March  29  issued  a  joint  declaration  after  conferring 

o 
at  Camp  David,  Maryland.   They  indicated  that  the  United  States  and  the 

United  Kingdom  were  prepared  to  institute  "a  voluntary  moratorium  of  an 
agreed  duration"  on  nuclear  weapons  tests  below  the  threshold  as  soon  as 
the  first-phase  test  cessation  treaty  was  signed  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  coordinated  research  program  to  improve  the  methods  of  de- 
tecting underground  explosions  below  the  threshold. 

The  Soviet  Union  on  May  3,  1960,  officially  endorsed  the  general 
approach  taken  by  the  Eisenhower-Macmillan  declaration  and  offered  "to 
proceed  immediately  to  the  preparation  of  a  joint  programme  of  research 
and  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  system  of  control  over 
underground  nuclear  explosions."   At  the  same  time  Russia  withdrew  its 
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objection  to  the  use  of  underground  nuclear  detonations  as  a  part  of 
experiments  to  improve  seiamological  detection  techniques  if  they  were 
limited  in  number  and  carried  out  jointly  to  safeguard  against  their 
use  for  weapons  development  purposes.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  United 
States  on  May  7  announced  its  intention  to  begin  Project  VELA,  a  sys- 
tematic research  effort  in  seismology  utilising  both  chemical  and 
nuclear  explosions.   And  from  May  11  to  May  30,  a  Seismic  Research 
Program  Advisory  Group  made  up  of  scientists  from  America,  Britain, 
and  Russia  met  in  Geneva  to  discuss  plans  for  a  cooperative  research 
program  involving  the  three  countries.  The  Soviet  delegation  displayed 
a  keen  interest  in  this  endeavor  and  noted  that  their  government  had 

already  agreed  "to  provide  necessary  appropriations  which  are  to  be 

2 
quite  substantial." 

At  this  point,  however,  the  relations  between  the  United  States 

and  the  Soviet  Union  deteriorated  sharply.  On  May  1  an  American  U-2 

plane  crashed  deep  in  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Both  the  pilot 

and  the  plane  fell  into  Russian  hands,  and  the  pilot  was  later  tried  and 

sentenced  to  a  prison  term  for  espionage.  Meanwhile,  Chairman  Khrushchev 

refused  to  participate  in  a  meeting  of  the  Heads  of  Government  of  the 

Big  Four,  scheduled  for  May  16  in  Paris,  unless  the  United  States,  among 
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other  things,  apologized  publicly  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  punished  those 
responsible  for  the  ill-fated  U-2  flight.   Although  the  United  States 
ordered  these  reconnaissance  flights  discontinued,  it  could  not,  of 
course,  comply  with  Khrushchev's  extreme  demands,  and  the  summit  meet- 
ing was  therefore  scuttled. 

In  the  negotiations  at  Geneva,  the  Russians  on  May  27  backed  away 
from  their  offer  to  participate  in  a  joint  research  program  for  improv- 
ing  the  detection  of  underground  nuclear  explosions.   Ambassador  Tsarap- 
kin  insisted  that  the  Soviet  Union  fully  accepted  the  conclusions  of  the 
1958  Conference  of  Experts  and  thus  felt  it  to  be  unnecessary  to  conduct 
experiments  or  research  to  improve  the  control  system.  The  United  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  could  carry  out  a  unilateral  research  program  on  its 
own  territory,  but  Soviet  scientists  would  have  to  participate  in  the 
detonation  of  any  nuclear  devices  underground  to  make  sure  that  they 
were  not  being  used  to  improve  weapons.  On  June  15  he  declared  that  the 

Soviet  Union  must  also  be  allowed  to  inspect  the  internal  and  external 

3 
structure  of  any  nuclear  devices  used  for  an  underground  experiment. 

The  United  States  countered  with  a  proposal  that  the  three  nuclear  powers 
pool  "a  number  of  nuclear  devices  of  older  and  militarily  out-dated  de- 
sign."  All  three  parties  would  then  examine  them  and  keep  them  under 


See  "Radio  and  Television  Address  by  President  Eisenhower  on  the 
Collapse  of  the  Paris  Summit  Conference,  May  25,  1960,"  in  Documents  on 
Disarmament  1960,  pp.  08-96. 

Geneva  Conference,  pp.  101-102. 

3Ibid.,  p.  103. 

4Ibid.,  pp.  103-104. 


"technical  surveilla     itil  detonate  .   The  Soviet  Union,  he 
refused  to  suppl  apons  to  the  pool,  and  negotiations  on 

research  program  and  nuclear  detonr.      ."or  peaceful  purpoc 
■ 

Otherwise,  in  the  period  immediately  folic     the  blowup  of 
Paris  summit  conference,  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  draw  back  fron  the 
policy  positions  it  had       earlier.  On  July  1      Russians  proposed 
an  annual  que        se  on-site  inspc       for  each  of  the  three  po 
that  could  be  used  to  check  on  undergr:.     ..sturbances  above  oj 

r.gnitude  tl  -  On  August  11,  they 

also  agreed  to  the  lc      i     i      control  posts  on  Soviet  territory 
(two  stations  in  European  Ruse.  Asiatic  Russia).   Con- 

versely, th     :ed  States  and  the  U      kingdom  insisted  on  the  cl 

lishnent  of  twenty-one  control  posts  and  the  authorization  of 

2 
site  inspections  .  Union.   Moreover,  the  two  sices 

•lit  o\       timetable  for  the  installation  of  the  control  sys 
The  Soviets  c.ont>  construct  and 

equip  the  control  postc  so  -ect  and  I 

earth  shochc  The  West  di::  •    and 

wanted  to  set  up      i  control  posts  to  ailc  ..pec tie. 

.As 
Id  on  th 
Conference  recce  :  of  ad 
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in  the  United  States. 

When  the  meetings  were  resumed  over  three  months  later,  on 
March  21,  1961,  the  negotiations  reached  a  turning  point.  The  new 
American  representative,  Arthur  Dean,  announced  that  the  United  States 

and  the  United  Kingdom  were  prepared  to  make  further  concessions  in 

1 
order  to  meet  some  of  the  objections  raised  by  the  Soviet  Union.  They 

now  agreed  to  a  three-year  moratorium  on  underground  tests  below  the 

threshold  (in  lieu  of  the  twenty- seven  month  period  they  had  supported 

previously)  during  which  a  program  of  seismic  research  would  be  carried 

out;  Soviet  inspection  of  the  internal  mechanism  of  nuclear  devices 

used  in  seismic  research  or  for  peaceful  purposes,  on  a  reciprocal 

basis;  a  total  ban  on  high  altitude  tests  to  be  policed  by  the  control 

apparatus  recommended  by  Technical  Working  Group  I  in  July,  1959;  a 

reduction  in  the  number  of  control  posts  proposed  for  the  Soviet  Union 

from  twenty-one  doxm  to  nineteen;  the  right  of  veto  on  the  total  budget 

but  not  on  individual  items;  and  an  eleven-nation  Control  Commission 

composed  of  four  Western  states,  four  Soviet  bloc  states,  and  three 

neutrals. 

At  the  same  time,  the  two  Western  governments  reaffirmed  their 

belief  that  the  heads  of  control  posts  and  the  staff  of  inspection  teams 

should  not  be  nationals  of  the  host  country.  The  United  States  also 

still  considered  twenty  on-site  inspections  in  the  Soviet  Union  each 

year  to  be  the  minimum  number  that  could  be  accepted.  However,  when 


"Statement  by  Ambassador  Dean,  March  21,  1961,"  in  ibid., 
pp.  465-475. 
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the  Russian  representative  objected  that  American  scientists  had  over- 
estimated the  number  of  unidentified  seismic  events  occuring  each  year 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  Ambassador  Dean  offered  a  substitute  formula  on 
May  29  according  to  which  there  would  be  an  annual  minimum  of  twelve 
inspections  plus  one  additional  inspection  (up  to  an  annual  maximum  of 
twenty)  for  every  five  unidentified  seismic  events  in  excess  of  sixty 
such  events  located  by  the  instruments  of  the  control  posts. 

While  the  United  States  continued  to  resist  the  Soviet  demand 
for  an  advance  commitment  not  to  resume  small  underground  tests  at  the 
end  of  the  moratorium,  it  did  agree  on  August  28  to  let  a  panel  of  sci- 
entists (four  from  the  West,  four  from  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  three  from 
neutralist  countries)  prepare  recommendations  concerning  the  lowering 

of  the  treaty  threshold  below  the  4.75  seismic  magnitude  after  the  seismic 

2 
research  program  had  been  completed.   In  a  last  ditch  effort  to  come  to 

terms  with  the  Soviets,  American  test  ban  policy  was  loosened  further  to 
permit  50  per  cent  of  the  personnel  in  inspection  groups  to  come  from 
the  non-aligned  countries  rather  than  totally  from  among  the  nationals 
of  the  opposite  side. 

These  western  concessions  were  cancelled  out  by  a  stiffening 
negotiating  posture  of  the  Soviet  Union.  On  March  21  Ambassador  Tsarap- 
kin  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  single  impartial  administrator  for  the  con- 
trol system  which  the  Russians  had  accepted  reluctantly  in  December, 


"Western  Proposal  for  'Sliding  Scale'  on  On-Site  Inspections, 
May  29,  1961,"  in  ibid.,  pp.  537?533. 

2"Statement  by  Ambassador  Dean,  August  28,  1961,"  in  ibid . ,  p. 
573. 
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1958.  He  now  proposed  instead  the  creation  of  a  three-member  Adminis- 
trative Council  made  up  of  one  representative  each  from  the  West,  the 
Soviet  bloc,  and  the  neutral  states — an  application,  in  other  words,  of 
the  "troika  principle"  first  proposed  by  the  Soviets  for  the  reorgani- 
sation of  the  United  Nations  Secretariat.   For  the  first  time  he  also 
injected  into  the  negotiations  the  issue  of  French  nuclear  teste,  i::.ply- 
ing  that  France  night  be  testing  nuclear  weapons  for  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States. 

From  that  point  on,  the  negotiations  deteriorated  steadily.  At 
their  Vienna  meeting  in  June,  Chairman  Khrushchev  urged  President  Ken- 
nedy to  agree  to  a  merger  of  the  test  ban  talks  with  the  negotiations 

on  general  and  complete  disarmament.  This  sharply  reversed  the  Soviet 

2 
strategy  since  1956  of  keeping  the  two  matters  separated.   Then  in  the 

wake  of  the  East  German  move  on  August  13  to  seal  off  East  Berlin  from 

West  Berlin,  the  Russian  government  on  August  30  announced  its  inten- 

3 
tion  to  resume  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons.   On  September,  a  two- 
month  series  of  over  forty  nuclear  tests  was  commenced.     Eight  days 


"Statement  by  Ambassador  Tsarapkin,  March  21,  1961,"  in  ibid., 
pp.  452-465. 

2"Soviet  Aide  Memoire,  June  4,  1961,"  in  ibid.,  pp.  538-542. 

3 
"Statement  by  Soviet  Government  on  Decision  to  Carry  Out  Ex- 
perimental Explosions  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  August  30,  1961,"  in  ibid., 
pp.  606-618. 

"Nuclear  Testing  and  Disarmament:  Radio-Television  Address  by 
President  Kennedy,  March  2,  1962,"  in  U.  S.,  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  International  Negotiations  on  Ending  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests,  Sep- 
tember 1961-Septembcr  1962,  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  Publi- 
cation No.  i  (Washington:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1962),  p. 
192.   (Cited  hereafter  as  International  Negotiations . ) 
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later  the  Geneva  Conference  went  into  recess  while  the  General  Assembly 
debated  the  test  ban  question. 

When  the  negotiations  were  renewed  on  November  23,  the  Soviet 
Union  took  another  retrograde  step  by  tabling  a  draft  agreement  under 
which  the  parties  would  "solemnly  undertake  not  to  conduct  tests  of 
any  kind  of  nuclear  or  thermonuclear  weapons  in  the  atmosphere,  in 
outer  space,  or  under  water.  Supervision  would  be  limited  to  the  use 
by  states  of  their  own  national  systems  of  detection.   Nationally  con- 
trolled detection  could  be  replaced  by  an  internationally  controlled 
system  only  as  a  part  of  an  overall  agreement  on  general  and  complete 
disarmament. 

With  the  USSR  adhering  firmly  to  itfl  proposals  for  a  "troika" 
administrative  council  and  self-inspection,  the  negotiations  were  hope- 
lessly deadlocked.  On  January  29,  1962,  at  the  353rd  meeting  of  the 
Geneva  Conference,  the  United  States  switched  its  strategy  by  proposing 
the  suspension  of  the  test-ban  talks  and  the  referral  of  the  test-ban 
question  to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Committee,  which  was  to  begin  its  work 
on  March  14th.  Over  the  strenuous  objections  of  the  Soviet  Union  (which 
seemed  illogical  in  view  of  the  recent  Russian  insistence  that  a  test 
ban  could  be  worked  out  only  within  the  larger  framework  of  general  dis- 
armament), this  action  was  taken.  The  Geneva  Conference,  more  than  three 
years  after  it  began,  ceased  to  function.  But  the  matter  of  a  test  ban, 


1 
"Soviet  Draft  Agreement  on  the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  and 

Thermonuclear  Weapon  Tests,  November  23,  1961,"  Conference  Document  GEN/ 

DNT/122,  December  11,  1961,  in  ibid.,  pp.  158-159. 
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far  from  being  dropped,  became  an  even  more  urgent  item  on  the  disarma- 
ment agenda  in  view  of  the  revelation  that  between  September,  1961,  and 
September,  1962,  the  total  yield  of  the  nuclear  weapons  tested  by  the 
Soviet  Union  was  200  megatons  (out  of  a  total  of  250  megatons  from  all 
of  its  tests  since  1949)  and  by  the  United  States  was  25  megatons  (out 
of  a  total  of  140  megatons  from  all  of  its  tests  since  1945). 

Phase  V;  The  Return  to  General  Negotiations  (1960-1962) 
We  have  already  observed  that  in  the  late  fifties  and  early  six- 
ties a  blueprint  for  general  disarmament  has  been  the  subject  of  less 
serious  and  detailed  negotiations  than  the  test-ban  question.  Partially, 
this  emphasis  reflects  an  anxiety  over  radioactive  fallout,  particularly 
among  the  populations  of  the  unaligned  nations.  It  is  also  a  reflection 
of  the  optimistic  feeling  that,  in  contrast  to  other  areas  of  disarma- 
ment, the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  share  a  genuine  common  in- 
terest in  bringing  nuclear  tests  to  a  halt.  But  the  negotiations  on 
the  broad-gauge  aspects  of  disarmament  have  also  been  hampered  by  two 
other  important  factors:  (1)  the  difficulty  in  coming  to  terms  on  the 
composition  and  procedures  of  a  new  negotiating  forum  and  (2)  the  grandi- 
ose scope  of  the  proposals  that  have  been  tabled,  making  it  difficult  to 
relate  them  to  any  semblance  of  political  reality. 


1 

Statement  by  Adlai  Stevenson  to  U.  N.  General  Assembly,  September 
20,  1962,  referred  to  in  U.  S.,  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
Second  Annual  P-eport  to  Congress,  January  1,  1962-December  31,  1962. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  Publication  lb.   14  (Washington: 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1963),  p.  22. 
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Following  the  breakup  of  the  Subcommittee  of  Five  on  September  6, 
1957,  there  were  no  formal  East-West  conversations  on  comprehensive  dis- 
armament until  March,  1950,  ostensibly  because  of  disagreement  on  the 
question  of  what  countries  should  participate  in  the  negotiations.  The 
General  Assembly  in  1958  had  tried  unsuccessfully  to  get  the  negotiations 
started  again  by  bowing  to  the  Soviet  demand  for  the  e:cpansion  of  the 
Disarmament  Commission  to  include  the  entire  United  Nations  membership. 
But  not  until  the  Big  Four  foreign  ministers  meeting  in  Geneva  in  August, 
1959,  did  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  finally  a3ree  to  hold  eccploratory  talks  aimed  at  setting  up  a 
framework  within  which  the  disarmament  negotiations  could  be  renewed. 

The  product  of  these  consultations  was  a  joint  communique,  issued 
on  September  7,  establishing  a  Ten  Nation  Disarmament  Committee  on 
which  the  two  sides  were  to  be  equally  represented  (Canada,  France, 

Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  from  NATO;  Bulgar 

.  2 

Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Rumania,  and  Russia  from  the  Warsaw  Pact). 

With  Western  acquiescence  to  the  parity  principle  of  representation, 
first  at  the  Geneva  Surprise  Attack  Conference  in  November,  1958,  and 
then  in  the  composition  of  the  Ten  Nation  Disarmament  Committee,  the 
Soviet  Union  won  an  important  tactical  point.  Henceforth  in  the  negoti- 
ations the  USSR  would  be  able  to  take  the  offensive  more  readily  and  to 
dramatize  its  position  xjith  greater  effectiveness. 


•'■General  Assembly  Resolution  1252  (XIII),  November  4,  1958,  in 
Documents  on  Disarmament.  1945-1959,  II,  1214-1216. 

"Joint  Announcement  Made  by  the  Governments  of  France,  United 
Kingdom,  United  States  of  America  and  USSR  on  September  7,  1958,"  in 
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At  this  juncture,  too,  the  Soviets  made  a  spectacular  grand- 
stand play-- their  boldest  stroke  of  disarmament  diplomacy  since  19 r 
The  occasion  was  an  address  by  Premier  Khrushchev  before  the  General 
Assembly  on  September  13,  1959,  during  his  visit  in  the  United  States 

as  the  guest  of  President  Eisenhower.  T.  .    .is  cue  from  Maxim  Litvinov's 

1 
1928  plan  for  general  and  complete  disarmament,  Khrushchev  proclaimed, 

in  effect,  that  "the  only  way  to  disarm  is  to  disarm."  Because  partial 
measures  of  disarmament  would  still  leave  states  with  the  physical 
capacity  to  launch  an  attack,  naturally  no  country  could  afford  to  "die- 
close  its  military  $  ,  the  organisation  of  its  defence  and 

production,  without  prejudicing  the  interests  of  its  own  national 

2 

security."   Therefore,  he  declared,  the  Soviet  Governmc 

.  .  .  has  reached  the  firm  conclusion  that  the  way  out 
of  the  impasse  must  be  sought  through  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament.  This  approach  completely  eliminates 
the  possibility  of  any  State  gaining  military  advantages 
of  any  kind.  General  and  complete  disarmament  will  remove 
all  the  obstacles  that  have  arisen  during  the  discussion 
of  questions  involved  by  partial  disarmament,  and  will 
clear  the  way  for  the  institution  of  universal  and  complete 
control . 

What  does  the  Soviet  Government  propose? 


Great  Britain,  House  of  Commons,  Verbatim  Records  of  the  Meetings  of  the 
Ten- Power  Disarmament  Committee  Held  at  the  Palais  dec  Nations,  Geneva, 
Ilarch  15-Aprll  2f;,  ll6"  and  June  7-June  27,  196:  (lst-43th  Meetings), 
Cmd.  1152  (London:  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  1900),  p.  206. 
(Cited  hereafter  as  Cod.  1152,  1960). 

See  'Draft  Disarmament  Convention  Submitted  by  the  Delegation 
of  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics,"  February  15,  192G,  in  Marina 
Salvin,  "Soviet  Policy  toward  Disarmament,"  International  Conciliation, 
CDXXVIII  (February,  1947),  66-82. 

2 
"Address  by  the  Soviet  Premier  (Khrushchev)  to  the  General 

Assembly  [Extrac      otember  18,  1959,"  in  Documents  on  Disaraancnt, 

9,  II,  1456. 
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The  essence  of  our  proposals  is  that,  o  er  a  period  of 
four  years,  all  States  should  carry  out  complete  disarma- 
ment and  should  divest  themselves  of  the  means  of  waging 
war . 

What  Khrushchev  had  in  mind,  it  turned  out,  were  three  disarma- 
ment stages  of  fixed  durations,  one  following  automatically  after  the 
other  so  that  the  whole  operation  would  be  completed  in  about  four  years. 
In  stage  one,  American,  Chinese,  and  Soviet  armed  forces  would  be  reduced 
to  1.7  million  men,  along  with  corresponding  (but  unspecified)  reduc- 
tions in  armaments.  The  reduced  force  levels  of  other  countries  would 
be  determined  by  a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  or  by  a 
special  world  conference   In  stage  two,  the  disbandment  of  armed  forces 
would  be  completed  and  all  foreign  military  bases  eliminated.  Stage 
three  lumped  together  at  least  five  measures:  (1)  the  destruction  of 
existing  stocks  and  a  ban  on  the  production  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion (biological  chemical,  and  nuclear)  and  the  means  for  delivering 
them  (missiles  and  air  force  equipment);  (2)  the  prohibition  of  scien- 
tific research  for  military  purposes;  (3)  the  termination  of  military 
training  and  the  abolition  of  all  forms  of  military  service;  (4)  the 
discontinuance  of  appropriations  for  military  purposes;  and  (5)  the  abo- 
lition of  general  staffs  and  other  military  and  para-military  organiza- 
tions . 

Without  changing  the  tone  of  the  traditional  Soviet  policy  on 
verification,  the  proposal  continued  to  place  priority  on  disarmament 

1Ibid.,  pp.  1456-1457. 

2"Declaration  of  the  Soviet  Government  on  General  and  Complete 
Disarmament,  September  19,  1959,"  U.  N.  Document  A/4219,  in  ibid.,  pp. 
1460-1474. 
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before  control: 

Upon  the  completion  of  general  and  complete  disarmament, 
.  .  .  the  international  control  organ  shall  have  free 
access  to  all  objects  of  control. 1 

Khrushchev  tempered  his  radical  proposal,  which  he  must  have  re- 
alized was  utterly  unacceptable  to  the  West,  by  offering  to  negotiate 
separately  on  a  program  of  partial  measures,  including: 

(1)  The  establishment  of  a  control  and  inspection  zone, 
and  the  reduction  of  foreign  troops  in  the  terri- 
torfes  of  the  Western  European  countries  concerned; 

(2)  The  establishment  of  an  "atom-free"  zone  in  Central 
Europe; 

(3)  The  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  from  the  terri- 
tories of  European  states  and  the  abolition  of 
military  bases  on  the  territories  of  foreign  states; 

(4)  The  conclusion  of  a,, non-aggression  pact  betxjeen  the 
member  States  of  NATO  and  the  member  States  of  the 
Warsaw  Treaty; 

(5)  The  conclusion  of  an  agreement  on  the  prevention  of 
surprise  attack  by  one  State  on  another. 2 

Although  their  partial  measures  "package  proposal"  of  August  29, 

1957,  dealt  with  three  of  these  topics,  the  Western  powers  did  not 

respond  to  this  Soviet  overture  for  narrow-gauge  discussions.  Instead, 

mainly  because  of  propaganda  considerations,  they  followed  the  Russian 

lead  and  embraced  the  principle  of  "general  and  complete  disarmament"  as 

the  ultimate  goal  while  refusing  to  accept  the  specific  Russian  formula 

for  realizing  it.  This  had  the  effect  of  shifting  the  focus  of  the 

general  negotiations  from  partial  measures,  which  had  been  emphasized 

since  1955,  back  to  the  comprehensive  approach  which  had  prevailed  in 


1Ibid . ,  p.  1473.  Italics  added. 
2Ibid.,  p.  1459. 
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1954  and  19J5.  Both  sides  on  November  20,  1959,  joined  in  supporting 
a  General  Assembly  resolution  (one  of  the  feu  dealing  with  disarma- 
ment ever  to  be  adopted  unanimously)  expressing  the  hope  "that  measures 
leading  towards  the  goal  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  ef- 
fective international  control  will  be  worked  out  in  detail  and  agreed 

X 

upon  in  the  shortest  possible  time."   Later,  in  the  negotiations  of  the 

Ten-Nation  Committee,  however,  the  USSR  attempted  to  construe  the  reso- 
lution as  an  endorsement  of  the  Khrushchev  plan  and  not  simply  of  the 
abstract  idea  of  complete  disarmament--another  maneuver  which  placed 
the  Western  governments  on  the  diplomatic  defensive. 

They  also  faced  one  other  serious  disadvantage  in  the  debate  of 

2 
the  Ten  Nation  Committee  which  began  on  March  15,  1960.   The  proposal 

they  brought  to  Geneva  lacked  any  propaganda  appeal  that  could  be  used 
to  counteract  the  widespread  support  and  curiosity  stirred  up  by  Khrush- 
chev's panacean  proposal  for  cutting  through  all  obstacles  to  disarma- 
ment in  one  sweeping  blow.  It  can  only  be  described  as  colorless,  un- 

3 
imaginative,  and  indefinite. 

Structurally,  the  Western  plan  was  made  up  of  three  parts,  each 


General  Assembly  Resolution  1370  (XIV),  November  20,  1959,  in 
ibid.,  p.  1545. 

The  Ten  Nation  Committee  was  in  session  from  March  15  to  April  29 
and  June  7  to  June  27,  1960.  For  the  verbatim  record  of  its  meetings, 
see  Cmd.  1152,  1960. 

3 

The  failure  of  the  Eisenhower  Administration  to  decide  on  a 

clear,  positive  disarmament  policy  in  advance  of  the  Ten  Nation  talhe 
is  analysed  in  Joseph  Alsop,  "U.  S.  Founders  in  Bag  of  Disarmament  In- 
decision," Tampa  Tribune,  February  20,  1960. 
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to  be  agreed  upon  separately  after  the  implementation  of  the  previous 

one  (in  contrast  to  the  three  int ere onnec ted  stages  of  the  Soviet 

1 
scheme).   Six  first-stage  no  es  were  to  be  "undertaken  forthwith," 

only  one  of  which  involved  any  direct  arms  limitation:  (1)  the  cre- 
ation of  an  International  Disarmament  Organization  (IDO);  (2)  prior 
notification  of  the  IDO  of  the  proposed  launchings  of  space  vehicles; 
(3)  the  collection  of  information  on  force  levels;  (4)  the  reduction 
of  American  and  Soviet  force  levels  to  2.5  million  men  and  the  storage 

of  "agreed  types  and  quantities"  of  conventional  arms  in  depots  under 

2 
international  supervision;   (5)  the  submission  to  the  IDO  by  states  of 

data  on  the  amount  of  their  military  expenditures;  and  (6)  technical 
studies  on  various  aspects  of  disarmament. 

After  the  "successful  completion  of  relevant  preparatory  studies" 
(which  apparently  could  occur  before  the  termination  of  the  first  stage), 
the  following  steps  would  be  taken  in  the  second  phase  "as  rapidly  as 
possible":  (1)  a  prohibition  against  orbiting  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion in  outer  space;  (2)  prior  notification  of  the  IDO  of  proposed  launch- 
ings of  missiles,  declaration  of  the  location  of  launching  sites  and 
places  of  manufacture  of  missiles,  and  on-site  inspection  of  missile 


1 

"Western  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Ten  Nation  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment: A  Plan  for  General  and  Complete  Disarmament  in  a  Free  and  Peaceful 
World,  March  16,  1960,"  Conference  Document  TNCD/3,  in  Documents  on  Dis- 
armament, 1960,  pp.  63-71. 

Already,  on  January  15,  I960,  the  USSR  had  announced  plans  for 
cutting  its  armed  forces  to  2,423,000.  New  York  Times,  January  16, 
1960.  In  1960  the  personnel  of  American  armed  forces  numbered  2,': 76, 000. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract 
of  the  United  States,  1961,  p.  240. 
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launching  cites;  (3)  cessation  of  the  production  of  fissionable  materi- 
als for  weapons  purposes  and  the  transfer  of  agreed  quantitues  of  such 
materials  from  exit      tocka  over  to  peaceful  uses;  (4)  establish- 
ment of  surprise  attack  prevention  measures,  "including  aerial  inspec- 
tion, ground  observers  at  agreed  points,  mobile  ground  teams,  overlap- 
ping radar,  notification  of  aircraft  flights,  and  appropriate  communica- 
tions"; (5)  lowering  of  American  and  Soviet  force  levels  to  2.1  million 
men  upon  the  adherence  of  all  "militarily  significant  states"  (i.e., 
China)  to  agreed  reductions  in  forces  and  the  storage  of  additional 
quantities  of  armaments  in  international  depots;  (6)  establishment  of 
measures  to  verify  budgetary  information;  (7)  'further  progressive 
development"  of  the  IDO;  and  (3)  "the  initial  establishment  of  the 
international  organization  to  preserve  world  peace." 

Ultimately,  the  disarmament  process  would  be  expanded  in  the 
third  phase  to  include:   (1)  the  reduction  of  arms  and  armed  forces  "to 
levels  required  by  internal  security  and  fulfilment  of  obligationc 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter";  (2)  the  prohibition  of  the  produc- 
tion of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  along  with  steps  "in  the  light  of 
the  latest  scientific  knowledge,  to  achieve  the  final  elimination  of 
those  weapons";  (3)  "measures  to  ensure  the  use  of  outer  space  for  peace- 
ful uses  only";  (4)  the  control  and,  finally,  the  elimination  of  mili- 
tary missiles;  (5)  international  control  of  military  budgets;  and  (6) 
"completion  of  the  establishment  of  international  organizations  and 
arrangements  to  preserve  world  peace." 

Measured  by  their  August,  1957,  omnibus  plan,  the  disarmament 
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proposal  of  the  Western  powers  just  discussed  represented  a  distinct 
move  backward  in  terms,  first,  of  the  amount  of  disarmament  it   offered 
in  the  initial  stage  (the  one  that  really  counts)  and,  second,  the  pre- 
ciseness  and  concreteness  of  its  provisions.  By  deferring  practically 
all  substantive  arms  control  undertakings  to  later  phases  (which  it 
should  be  remembered  would  have  to  be  negotiated  later  on),  it  left  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  open  to  the  charge  that  they  were  proposing 
control  without  disarmament .  This  vulnerability  was  exploited  fully  in 
the  Ten  Nation  Committee  by  the  Communist  bloc  who  argued  repeatedly 
that  the  Western  plan  did  not  fulfill  the  terms  of  the  November,  1959, 
General  Assembly  resolution  on  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

With  the  West  refusing  to  discuss  the  details  of  disarmament 
until  the  control  question  had  been  settled  and  the  Soviet  bloc  in- 
sisting on  agreement  first  on  the  actual  disarmament  measures  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  three-stage  four-year  period,  the  Ten  Nation  Com- 
mittee was  bogged  down  from  the  start.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Irwin,  in  his  report  to  a  Senate  subcommittee  on  the  first  thirty- two 
meetings  of  the  Conmittee,  observed  flatly  that  "the  only  thing  agreed 
on  has  been  the  recess. 

On  April  5  and  April  7,  the  West  and  the  Soviet  bloc  summarily 


1 

U.  S.,  Senate,  Disarmament  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Relations,  Hearing,  Disarmament  Developments,  Spr inn  1960,  G6th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  June  10,  1960,  p.  10.  See  also  the  "Official  Report 
of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Conference  of  the  Ten  Nation  Com- 
mitcee  on  Disarmament,  August  5,  1960,"  in  Documents  on  Disarmament, 
1960,  pp.  13G-193. 
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1 
rejected  the  proposals  of  the  other  side  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 

The  Soviet  representative  then  took  a  new  tack  by  reintroducing  the 

Russian  plan  in  the  guise  of  a  statement  of  "Basic  Principles  of 

2 
General  and  Complete  Disarmament."   It  called  for  the  elimination 

of  all  national  war-making  capabilities  within  a  strictly  defined 
time  limit  (four  years)  "under  international  control  of  scope  corres- 
ponding to  the  scope  and  nature  of  disarmament  measures  implemented  at 

3 
each  stage."   Moreover,  in  advance  of  the  conclusion  of  a  disarmament 

treaty,  the  nuclear  powers  would  have  pledged  themselves  not  to  be  the 

first  ones  to  use  nuclear  weapons.  Especially  objectionable  to  the 

West,  however,  was  a  clause  stating  that: 

Implementation  by  States  of  the  programme  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  may  not  be  interrupted  or  made  de- 
pendent on  the  fulfilment  of  any  conditions  not  stipu- 
lated in  the  Treaty. ^ 

The  only  safeguard  mentioned  was  the  referral  of  treaty  violations  to 

the  Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly  "for  the  institution  of 

measures  against  the  violator  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 

United  Nations  Charter"  (meaning,  in  other  words,  that  the  big  power 

veto  of  any  sanctions  would  be  applicable). 


^md.  1152,  1960,  pp.  305,  357. 


2"Soviet-Dloc  Proposal  Submitted  to  the  Ten  Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament,  April  3,  1960,"  Conference  Document  TNCD/4,  in  Documents 
on  Disarmament,  1960,  pp.  79-00. 
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On  April  26  the  five  Western  members  of  the  Committee  retorted 
with  their  own  set  of  general  principles  which  succinctly  reiterated 
the  terms  under  which  they  would  agree  to  disarm: 

(a)  disarmament  must  be  carried  out  by  stages,  each 
stage  to  be  completed  as  rapidly  as  possible  although 
no  fi:;ed  timetable  can  be  laid  down  in  advance  for 
the  process  as  a  whole; 

(b)  nuclear  and  conventional  measures  must  be  balanced  so 
that  no  country  or  group  of  countries  will  obtain,  at 
any  stage,  a  significant  military  advantage  and  so  that 
equal  security  for  all  will  be  maintained  and  thus  inter- 
national confidence  progressively  increased; 

(c)  disarmament  measures  must  be  effectively  controlled 
throughout  by  an  International  Disarmament  Organisation 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations,  to  ensure 
that  compliance  with  these  measures  is  verified  from 
their  entry  into  force  and  that  there  is  no  evasion 
throughout  the  disarmament  process  and  thereafter; 

(d)  disarmament  measures  must  be  negotiated  progressively 
according  to  the  possibility  of  their  early  implementa- 
tion and  effective  control. 1 

The  deadlocked  Ten  Nation  Committee  finally  recessed  on  April 

29  to  await  the  results  of  the  Paris  summit  meeting  of  the  Big  Four 

coming  up  in  May.  But  in  the  wake  of  the  U-2  affair,  that  conference 

never  got  off  the  ground.  Nevertheless,  somewhat  to  the  surprise  of 

the  West,  the  Communist  delegations  showed  up  at  Geneva  to  resume  work 

on  June  7,  the  date  for  reconvening  set  by  the  Ten  Nation  Committee  at 

the  ti  e  it  recessed.  At  the  opening  session  the  Soviet  Union  wasted 

no  time  in  renewing  its  diplomatic  offensive  by  tabling  with  great 

pomp  a  more  elaborate  version  of  the  Khrushchev  plan  for  general  and 

complete  disarmament.   Because  it  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  most 


■'■"Western  Proposal  Submitted  to  the  Ten  Nation  Cocciittee  on  Dis- 
armament:  Principles  and  Conditions  for  General  and  Complete  Disarma- 
ment under  Effective  International  Control,  April  26,  1960,"  Conference 
Document  TNCD/5,  in  ibid.,  p.  32. 

2 
"Proposals  by  the  Soviet  Government:  Basic  Provisions  of  a 
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detailed  disarmament  documents  coming  from  the  Russians  in  the  postwar 
period,  its  contents  merit  careful  examination. 

The  main  modification,  probably  inserted  in  hopes  of  splitting 
the  Western  alliance,  was  the  acceptance  of  a  French  proposal  that  dis- 
armament should  begin  in  the  first  stage  with  the  destruction  of  the 
means  for  delivering  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The  USSR  called  at- 
tention pointedly  to  its  willingness  to  take  this  step  "despite  the  fact 
that  it  has  a  generally  recognized  superiority  in  .  .  .  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles." 

Other  measures  in  the  earlier  Soviet  design  for  disarmament  were 
also  moved  up  to  the  first  stage:   (1)  withdrawal  of  all  troops  from 
foreign  territories  and  the  elimination  of  foreign  military  bases;  (2) 
prohibition  of  the  orbiting  in  outer  space  of  any  "special  devices"; 
(3)  prohibition  of  the  leaving  of  their  territorial  waters  by  warships 
and  the  flying  beyond  their  national  territory  waters  by  military  air- 
craft capable  of  carrying  weapons  of  mass  destruction;  (4)  prohibition 
of  the  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons,  or  information  on  their  manufacture, 
by  nuclear  states  to  non-nuclear  states;  and  (5)  reduction  of  military 
expenditures . 

The  second  stage  prescribed  a  complete  prohibition  of  nuclear  and 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (the  cessation  of  production  and  the 
destruction  of  existing  stockpiles)  and  the  lowering  of  American  and 
Russian  force  levels  to  1.7  million  men.  The  abolition  of  armed  forces 


Treaty  on  General  and  Complete  Disarmament,  June  2,  1960,"  Conference 
Document  TNCD/6/Rev.  1,  June  8,  1960,  in  ibid.,  pp.  100-111. 

1Ibid.,  p.  103. 
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and  the  destruction  of  conventional  armaments  would  be  completed  in  the 
third  stage.  Appropriations  for  military  purposes  would  also  cease  and 
war  ministries,  general  staffs,  and  all  military  and  para-military  or- 
ganisations would  be  abolished. 

Furthermore,  the  proposal  devoted  considerably  more  attention 
than  usual  to  spelling  out  the  particulars  of  international  inspection 
and  control.  In  stage  one,  a  control  organization,  composed  of  all 
parties  to  the  treaty,  would  be  set  up  "within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  the  moment  the  treaty  cones  into  force."  The  Control 
Council,  consisting  of  permanent  and  non-permanent  members,  would  have 
"its  own  local  organs."  Decisions  of  the  Control  Council  would  be  taken 
by  a  two-thirds'  majority  vote  on  substantive  questions  and  by  a  simple 
majority  vote  on  procedural  items. 

Regarding  the  crucial  matter  of  the  control  machinery,  the  Soviet 

document  went  on  to  state  that 

.  .  .  the  control  organisation  will  have  its  own  staff, 
recruited  internationally  with  due  regard  for  the  principle 
of  equitable  geographic  distribution,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  provision  of  the  treaty.  The  control  organization  will 
distribute  its  inspectors  over  the  territory  of  States  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enable  them  to  start  discharging  their  func- 
tions the  moment  States  initiate  the  implementation  of  dis- 
armament measures.  Each  party  to  the  treaty  will  undertake 
to  give  the  inspectors  and  inspection  teams  timely  and  un- 
restricted access  within  its  territory  to  any  place  where 
disarmament  measures  subject  to  verification  are  being  car- 
ried out  or  to  any  area  in  which  on-the-spot  inspection  of 
6uch  neacurcs  is  to  be  made.l 

Specifically,  international  control  in  the  first  stage  would  be 


Ibid.,  p.  106. 
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established  over  the  destruction  of  delivery  vehicles  for  nuclear  weapons: 

The  control  organization  will  have  the  right  to  inspect 
without  hindrance  all  enterprises,  plants,  factories  and 
shipyards,  previously  engaged  wholly  or  in  part  in  the 
production  of  rockets,  aircraft,  surface  warships,  sub- 
marines and  other  means  of  delivering  nuclear  weapons,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  organisation  of  clandestine  production 
of  armaments  which  can  be  used  as  vehicles  for  atonic  and 
hydrogen  weapons.  By  agreement,  permanent  control  teams  may 
be  established  at  some  plants  and  ins tallat ions. 1 

In  addition,  international  inspection  teams  would  supervise  the  elimina- 
tion of  foreign  military  bases  and  the  withdrawal  of  troops  stationed  on 
foreign  territories. 

The  control  operation  in  the  second  stage  xrould  be  broadened  to 
cover  the  destruction  of  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  weapons  (as 
well  as  the  inspection  of  enterprises  which  produce  or  use  f  iss  '.onable 
materials)  and  the  disbanding  of  troops.  The  control  organization  would 
also  have  access  to  budgetary  data  on  national  military  expenditures. 
But,  perhaps  connected  with  the  exposure  of  American  U-2  spy  flights, 
only  in  the  third  stage  would  a  system  of  aerial  inspection  and  aerial 
photography  be  install 

Finally,  the  Soviet  proposal  to  an  extent  heretofore  unknown 
recognized  the  need  to  fill  the  security  vacuum  that  would  be  created 
by  total  disarmament.  States  would  examine  this  problem  so  that  dur- 
ing the  last  stage  of  disarmament 

.  .  .  such  measures,  in  accordance  with  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  would  be  taken  as  are  necessary  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  peace  in  conditions  of  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment, including  the  obligation  of  States  to  place  at  the 


Ibid.,  p.  108. 
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disposal  of  the  Security  Council,  whenever  necessary, 
police  (militia)  detachments  in  order  to  ensure  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  Of  course,  such  police  (militia) 
detachments  may  be  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining peace  among  nations,  not  for  the  suppression  of 
peoples  who  are  struggling  for  their  independence  and 
social  progress,  and  not  for  interference  in  internal 
affairs  of  States. 1 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  Soviet  policy  was  evolving 
in  the  right  direction  as  far  as  Western  interests  were  concerned.  But 
the  USSR  clung  unyieldingly  to  two  conditions  which  the  West  never  could 
agree  to:  First,  the  Russians  expressed  a  willingness  to  permit  inspec- 
tion and  control  of  disarmament  but  not  of  armaments.  That  is,  they 
"would  limit  the  inspectors  merely  to  counting  those  particular  instal- 
lations or  forces  that  a  government  declared  it  was  eliminating' '  without 

granting  them  the  right  to  determine  if  clandestine  installations  and 

2 
weapons  in  excess  of  agreed  amounts  existed.   Second,  while  indicating 

that  they  xrould  not  hold  unalterably  to  a  four-year  timetable,  the 
Soviets  nevertheless  made  it  clear  that  some  fixed  time  schedule  was  an 
indispensable  feature  of  any  general  disarmament  treaty. 

Although  the  position  they  took  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise, 
the  Western  camp  found  it  difficult  to  justify  the  validity  of  their  ob- 
jections to  the  Russian  disarmament  formula  as  they  continued  to  be  pep- 
pered by  the  oversimplified — yet  appealing — slogans  recited  by  the  Com- 
munist delegations.  Moreover,  they  had  no  firm  counterproposal  with 
which  to  trump  the  Russian  bid. 


1Ibid.,  p.  104. 

2"0fficial  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  United  Statcc 
Delegation  to  the  Conference  of  the  Ten  Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament, 
August  5,  I960,"  in  ibid.,  p.  193. 


In  an  effort  to  recapture  the  initiative  in  the  negotiations, 
American  ambassador  Fredcr      Eaton  fie;.7  to  Washington  on  June  17 
for  consultations.  He  brought  back  to  Geneva  a  disarmament  plan  which 
modified  the  Western  draft  proposal  of  March  16  mainly  by  moving  up  to 
the  first  stage  several  measures  originally  scheduled  for  the  second 
;e.   But  before  he  had  the  opportunity  formally  to  present  it  to 
the  Ten  Nation  Committee,  the  Soviet  bloc  delegations,  apparently  con- 
vinced that  they  had  nothing  more  to  gain  from  a  continuation  of  the 
discussion,  staged  a  noisy  walkout  at  the  forty- seventh  meeting  on  June 

27  and  accused  the  United  States  of  being  responsible  for  the  failure 

2 

to  make  any  progress.   Thus  once  again  the  disarmament  negotiations  had 

gone  through  the  full  life  cycle  which  they  have  characteristically 
followed — this  time  in  only  a  little  over  three  months. 

Sumi-ary  and  Conclusions 
Thus  far  we  have  viewed  the  problem  of  disarmament  through  a 
wide  .     lense  with  the  i  urpose  of  testing  the  assumption  that  the 

ise  of '.lure  of  the  postwar  negotiations  has  been 

^solved  question  of  inspection  and  control.  This  brought  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  both  logically  (theoretically)  and  actually  (historically) 
all  facets  of  American  and  Russian  disarmament  policy  have  hinged  on 
their  view  of  inspection  and  control.  In  short,  it  is  clear 

inUnited  States  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Ten  Nation  Committee  on 
Disarm  General  and  Complete  Disarmament  under  Ef- 

fective I:.         -1  Control,  June  27,  1960,"  Conference  Document  TNCD/7, 
in  ibid. j  pp.  126-131. 

2Sec  "Letter  from  Premier  Khrushchev  to  President  Eisenhower,  June 
27,  I960,"  in  ibid.,  pp.  132-1 
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ultimate  and  essential  test  of  whether  any  East-West  arms  agreement  is 
possible  depends  upon  bridging  the  gap  between  their  divergent  approaches 
to  the  way  the  agreement  should  be  administered. 

Our  study  of  the  actual  policies  of  the  two  superpowers  suggests 
that  this  gap,  despite  its  sizable  width  at  present,  is  not  so  great  as 
it  was  in  194G.  Initially,  the  positions  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  were  at  polar  extremes  to  one  another .  With  the  Baruch  Plan, 
the  United  States  sought  absolute  security  through  a  "foolproof,"  high- 
intensity  system  of  international  controls  that  seriously  invaded  the 
domain  of  national  sovereignty.  Moreover,  Soviet  acceptance  of  the  un- 
limited jurisdiction  of  the  Atomic  Development  Authority  over  the  field 
of  atomic  energy  would  have  meant,  for  all  practical  purposes,  submission 
to  total  inspection — a  concept  alien  both  to  the  historical  tradition  and 
the  political  system  of  the  USSR.  So  Russian  assent  to  the  American  plan 
x;as  hardly  conceivable  although,  ironically,  up  to  1933  the  Soviet  Union 

vigorously  promoted  the  idea  of  inspection  and  control  while  the  United 

1 
States  opposed  it  just  as  strongly.   But  in  1946  the  roles  were  reversed, 

with  the  Russians  denying  any  place  for  inspection  and  control  in  disarma- 
ment and  calling  instead  for  national  laws  to  enforce  the  prohibition  of 
atomic  weapons . 

From  this  point  on,  although  the  general  flavor  of  their  policies 
remained  the  same,  American  and  Soviet  positions  on  inspection  and  control 
were  noticeably  moderated—at  least  verbally.  In  February,  1947,  the 


Allen  W.  Dulles,  "Disarmament  in  the  Atomic  Age,"  Foreign  Affairs, 
XXV  (January,  1947),  203-209. 
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Russians  accepted  the  principle  of  international  control  over  the  aboli- 
tion and  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons,  with  specific  arrangements  to  be 
agreed  on  after  the  signing  of  a  treaty  outlawing  atomic  weapons.  The 
following  June,  they  then  agreed  to  "strict  international  control,"  to 
begin  simultaneously  with  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons.  No  details 
about  what  they  specifically  had  in  mind  were  ever  supplied. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  gradually  scaled  down  the  intensity 
of  the  international  controls  it  proposed.  Beginning  in  May,  1954,  it 
openly  dropped  the  idea  of  the  management  of  all  atomic  energy  activi- 
ties by  the  control  organ  and  ceased  to  demand  the  suspension  of  the 
Security  Council  veto  during  consideration  of  sanctions  against  violators 
of  an  atomic  energy  control  treaty.  Progressively,  American  policy  placed 
more  reliance  on  inspection  (i.e.,  verification),  with  correspondingly 
less  emphasis  on  controls  (i.e.,  sanctions  and  enforcement),  as  the  main 
safeguard  against  evasions  of  a  disarmament  treaty. 

Parallel  with  these  developments,  the  Soviet  Union  in  May,  1955, 
came  up  with  a  fresh  approach — the  use  of  inspection,  not  only  to  verify 
disarmament,  but  also  to  discourage  surprise  attack  by  stationing  inspec- 
tors at  key  checkpoints  where  large  movements  of  men  and  materiel,  as 
well  as  other  mobilization,  could  be  detected.  Subsequently,  the  United 
States  urged  that  aerial  photography  be  included  as  a  part  of  such  a 
warning  system. 

Interest  in  the  prevention  of  surprise  attack  stimulated  the  in- 
vestigation of  a  number  of  other  so-called  "confidence-building  measures" 
which  were  supposed  to  pave  the  way  for  more  substantial  disarmament 
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moves.  Chief  among  these  was  a  controlled  ban  of  the  testing  of  nuclear 
t/eapons,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  the  oast  thorough  and  concrete 
disarmament  negotiations  of  the  last  seventeen  years.  Although  the  maxi- 
malist-minimalist inspection  bias  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  shown  up  at  most  every  point  in  their  conversations  about  a 
test-ban  treaty,  each  has  to  some  extent  bowed  to  the  interests  of  the 
other.  The  United  States  has  shown  a  willingness  to  accept  less,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  grant  more,  inspection  than  they  would  really  prefer 
to  have.  The  original  American  demand  for  about  twenty  on-site  inspec- 
tions annually  was  lowered  in  1963  to  under  ten.  The  Soviet  Union  in 
1960  hesitatingly  set  the  total  annual  number  of  inspections  at  three, 
withdrew  this  offer  in  late  1961,  and  then  reinstated  it  in  late  1962. 

When,  in  1960,  the  negotiations  on  comprehensive  disarmament 
finally  started  up  again,  the  USSR  added  a  new  twist  to  its  policy  li 
on  inspection:  It  was  x/illing  to  permit  "strict  international  control" 
of  disarmament  (the  destruction  of  armaments  and  the  disbanding  of  armed 
forces)  but  not  of  armaments  (remaining  weapons  and  troops).  The  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  stuck  to  its  insistence  that  the  inspection 
operation  must  also  allow  the  ferreting  out  of  possible  clandestine  vi- 
olations of  the  disarmament  treaty.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  the  American 
approach  defined  the  verification  process  in  much  less  inclusive  terms 
than  formerly  and  recognized  that  the  degree  of  control  must  be  in 
balance  with  the  degree  of  disarmament.  The  United  States,  for  example, 
in  1962  put  forward  a  plan  for  zonal  inspection  whereby  a  country  would 
be  divided  into  inspection  zones  and  only  one  zone  at  a  time  opened  up 
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for  inspection. 

Boiled  down  to  essentials,  such  has  been  the  basic  position  of 
the  United  States  and  the  So\Tiet  Union  on  inspection  and  control.  The 
divergence  between  their  positions  can  be  further  distilled  down  to 
three  areas  of  disagreement:   (1)  the  intensity  of  inspection  (how  much 
and  what  kind  of  inspection  is  to  be  allowed);  (2)  the  priority  of  in- 
spection (at  what  point  in  the  disarmament  process  inspection  facili- 
ties are  to  be  installed  and  permitted  to  become  operational);  and  (3) 
the  composition  of  the  inspectorate  (the  limitations  as  to  who  will 
and  will  not  be  authorized  to  participate  in  inspectional  activities). 

In  the  pages  that  follow,  we  must  carefully  examine  these 
thorny  problems  which  have  made  inspection  and  control  such  a  stubborn 
issue.  To  facilitate  our  inquiry,  we  might  differentiate  analytically 
between  two  kinds  of  difficulties:  those  which  are  inherent  in  inspec- 
tion as  a  concept  no  matter  what  states  are  involved  and  those  arising 
out  of  the  particular  configuration  of  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Primarily,  of  course,  the  failure  of  seventeen  years  of  negotia- 
tions on  inspection  and  control  can  be  traced  to  particular  conflicts 
between  the  national  interests  of  the  two  countries — to  the  obsession 
of  the  Soviet  regime  with  secrecy  and  a  monumental  suspicion  of  foreign- 
ers and  to  the  equally  strong  American  fear  of  being  caught  off-guard  by 


*U.  S.,  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  Progressive  Inspec- 
tion for  Disarmament:  The  Concept  of  Progressive  Zonal  Inspection,  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  Publication  No.  13  (Washington:  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1963). 
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clandestine  actions  of  the  enemy.  But  beyond  the  particular  causes  of 
the  East-West  deadlock,  certain  general  complications  would  be  encountered 
in  any  attempt  by  states  to  institute  inspection  and  control,  no  natter 
what  the  character  of  their  ideological  commitment  or  the  level  of  con- 
flict between  them  might  be.  Under  this  category  would  be  classified 
the  mechanical  and  technical  difficulties  growing  directly  out  of  the 
operation  of  inspection  rather  than  out  of  the  political  hostility  be- 
tween nations.  To  be  sure,  political  tensions  make  these  mechanical  and 
technical  difficulties  more  intractable,  but  the  lessening,  or  even  the 
removal,  of  political  conflict  would  not  in  itself  resolve  them.  More- 
over, here  the  motivations  of  the  participants  in  the  negotiations  are 
not  directly  pertinent  because  such  difficulties  would  almost  certainly 
arise  whether  or  not  an  agreement  is  being  seriously  sought. 

By  drawing  this  distinction,  we  are  able  to  avoid  unsatisfactory 
sweeping  generalizations  which  make  either  the  Russian-American  power 
struggle  or  the  absence  of  technically  sound  inspection  methods  the  sole 
explanation  for  what  has  happened.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  unrealis- 
tic to  expect  any  agreement  on  inspection  and  control  unless  both  sides 
find  it  politically  desirable  and  technically  feasible. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  limit  our  attention  to  the  general 
mechanical  and  operational  difficulties  of  inspection,  reserving  for 
Chapter  VII  a  consideration  of  those  obstructions  traceable  to  particular 
circumstances  in  Russian-American  relations. 


CHAPTER  VI 
INSPECTION  AND  CONTROL  DIFFICULTIES :  lECHANICAL  AND  OPERATIONAL  ASPECTS 

The  United  States  after  World  War  II  abandoned  the  traditional 
practice  of  relying  altogether  on  national  intelligence  resources  and 
the  good  faith  of  the  other  parties  to  ensure  the  observance  of  treaty 
provisions.  Up  to  that  time,  i<-  was  taken  for  granted  that  if  an  inter- 
national agreement  embodied  only  the  mutual  self-interests  of  the  parti- 
cipating countries,  its  terms  would  be  carried  out  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Elaborate  control  systems,  in  reality  a  mechani  al  substitute  for  mutual 
trust,  were  not  regarded ^as  essential  although  it  was  not  unusual  for  a 

treaty  to  facilitate  verification  by  specifying  that  the  parties  furnish 

1 
each  other  with  information  indicating  their  compliance. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  until  after  World  War  II  there 
was  little  preoccupation  with  the  subject  of  the  verification  and  en- 
forcement of  disarmament.  Certainly,  it  was  not  the  key  to  disarmament. 
Why,  then,  did  a  question  which  remained  in  the  background  of  the  die- 
armament  negotiations  for  over  thirty  years  suddenly  become  the  focal 
point  of  attention?  Three  important  factors  come  to  mind:   (1)  American 
experience  with  unverified  international  agreements  between  the  two 


See,  for  example,  Article  6  of  the  Convention  on  the  Limitation 
of  Armaments  of  Central  American  States,  February  7,  1923,  in  U.  S., 
Senate,  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Dis- 
armament and  Security:  A  Collection  of  Documents.  1919-55,  34th  Cong., 
2d  Sess.,  1956,  p.  29;  Articles  10  and  21  of  the  London  Treaty  on  Limita- 
tion and  Reduction  of  Naval  Armament,  April  22,  1930,  in  ibid.,  pp.  34,  41; 
and  Article  11  of  the  London  Treaty  on  Limitation  of  Naval  Armament,  March 
25,  1936,  in  ibid.,  pp.  47-48.   (Hereafter  cited  as  Disarmament  and 
Security.) 
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world  wars;  (2)  the  characteristics  of  nuclear  weapon  systems;  and  (3) 
the  intense  political  frictions  of  the  Cold  War. 

In  a  very  real  cense,  the  top  priority  which  the  United  States 
now  attaches  to  inspection  is  a  reaction  to  the  frustrations  growing 
oui:  of  interwar  agreements  that  included  no  provisions  for  assuring  com- 
pliance. In  the  Far  East,  Japan  was  awarded  custody  of  the  mandated 
islands  (the  Mariannac,  the  Carolines,  and  the  Marshalls)  formerly  h^ld 
by  Germany  on  the  condition  that  no  bases  or  fortifications  would  be  es- 
tablished on  thea.  The  Japanese  also  obligated  themselves  under  the 
terms  of  the  Washington  Treaty  of  1222  not  to  construct  any  new  fortifi- 
cations or  naval  bases  on  the  Kuriles,  the  Bonins,  the  Loochoos,  the 

1 
Pescadores,  Amami-Oshima,  and  Formosa.   Yet  there  was  no  way  of  telling 

whether  these  commitments  were  being  observed  because  the  Japanese  re- 
fused to  allow  League  representatives  to  inspect  the  mandated  islands  and 
severely  restricted  the  movement  of  foreign  travelers. 

The  exclusion  of  foreign  observers  created  the  impression  that 
Japan  was  secretly  building  island  fortresses  in  the  Pacific  which,  if 
true,  posed  a  serious  threat  to  the  American  position  in  Guam  and  the 
Philippines.  So  for  nearly  twenty  years  the  United  States  was  uncertain 
and  uneasy  about  the  magnitude  of  the  Japanese  military  threat  to  its 
interests  in  the  Far  East.  Later  evidence  failed  to  bear  out  American 
suspicions;  it  showed,  on  the  contrary,  that  most  of  the  bases  and 


"Treaty  on  Limitation  of  Naval  Armament,  Washington,  February  6, 
1922,"  in  ibid.,  p.  16. 
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1 
coastal  defenses  on  the  mandated  islands  uere  erected  after  1939.   Never- 
theless, this  case  clearly  pointed  up  the  inherent  danger  of  entering 
into  an  agreement  when  flagrant  violations  of  its  terms  cannot  be 
readily  detected — a  lesson  remembered  by  postwar  American  negotiators. 2 
The  emphasis  on  inspection  in  the  disarmament  negotiations  since 
1945  can  also  be  e:q>lained  in  part  by  the  nature  of  nuclear  weapons.  The 
main  emphasis  of  disarmament  attempts  during  the  interwar  years,  it  will 
be  recalled,  was  on  the  limitation  and  reduction  of  naval  armaments,  par- 
ticularly capital  ships.  Capital  ships  were  difficult  to  conceal;  they 
took  an  extended  period  of  time  to  construct  (three  years  or  more);  the 

construction  sites  were  few  in  number  and  could  not  be  hidden;  and  the 

3 
total  number  of  all  such  vessels  was  not  large.   Owing  to  these  circum- 
stances, virtually  none  of  the  violations  of  the  naval  limitations  treaties 
went  undetected  even  though  no  formal  verification  procedures  were  estab- 


"Thomas  Wilds,  "How  Japan  Fortified  the  Mandated  Islands,"  United 
States  Naval  Institute  Proceedings,  LXXXI  (April,  19^5),  401-407. 

Note,  for  example,  the  following  statement  of  Harold  E.  Stassen 
to  the  Subcommittee  of  Five  on  September  6,  1955:  "It  is  the  view  of 
the  United  States  Government  that  the  establishment  of  an  effective 
method  of  inspection,  reporting  and  control  is  the  first  requirement 
for  a  sound  agreement  in  relation  to  armaments.  Not  only  is  such  a 
system  essential  to  safeguard  the  security  of  all  participants  in  such 
an  agreement,  but  also  history  indicates  that  agreements  without  ade- 
quate inspection  lead  to  doubts  and  suspicions  and  uncertainty  and  new 
tensions  between  the  signatories.  .  .  .  Thus,  in  fact,  agreements  without 
adequate  inspection  have  been  counter-productive  in  earlier  periods  in 
so  far  as  the  objective  of  a  mutually  desirable  peace  is  concerned." 
Documents  on  Disarmament,  1945-1959,  I,  510. 

3 
Hartmann,  p.  291. 
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1 
lished.   More  important  still,  even  if  a  feu  instances  of  cheating 

slipped  by  unnoticed,  the  overall  military  balance  of  power  xras  not 
likely  to  be  seriously  disturbed. 

But  nuclear  weapons,  unhappily,  have  feu  of  the  attributes  of 
battleships.  They  are  small,  easily  hidden,  capable  of  being  manufac- 
tured in  concealed  installations,  and  are  numbered  in  the  tens  of 
thousands.  Moreover,  their  awesome  destructive  potential  increases 
many-fold  the  costs  of  the  failure  to  detect  violations  of  an  agreement 
limiting  or  prohibiting  them.  Consequently,  a  formal  inspection  syst . 
is  indispensable  as  a  safeguard  for  nuclear  arms  control. 

Finally,  the  hostile  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Western  powers,  plus  the  obsessions  of  Communist  governments  with  secrecy, 
has  upgraded  the  importance  of  inspection.  Operating  under  the  assump- 
tion that  a  Communist  government,  if  afforded  the  opportunity,  would 

"a  its  treaty  commitment,  the  Western  powers  have  insisted  that 
formal  agreements  incorporate  explicit  provisions  for  verification  cr.- 
ccpt  where  violations  would  be  self-evident,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Austrian  Peace  Treaty.  The  Korean  Armistice  of  1953,  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords on  Vietnam  and  Laos  in  19  4  and  1962,  the  Antarctica  Treaty,  and 
the  Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  all  contained  some 
form  of  inspection  and  control  agreement.  Traditionally,  most  peacetime 
international  agreements  between  adversary  states  have  come  about  as  the 


Institute  for  Defense  Analyses,  Verification  and  Response  in 
Disarmament  Agreements  (Washington:  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses, 
1962),  Anne:;  Vol.  II,  p.  13.   (Hereafter  cited  as  Verification  and 
Response  in  Disarmament  Agreements.) 
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result  of  a  rapprochement:.  The  East-West  agreements  of  the  Cold  War, 
however,  have  been  arrived  at  in  an  environment  of  tension  and  have 
failed  to  resolve  conflicting  vital  national  interests.  This  e;q>lains 
partially  why  inspection  is  considered  to  be  more  necessary  now  than  it 
was  in  the  pact . 

Having  considered  why  inspection  and  control  has  become  the  crux 
of  the  problem  of  disarmament,  let  us  look  more  closely  at  the  functions 
it  is  intended  to  serve. 

The  Functions  of  Inspection  in  Disarmament 
Interestingly  enough,  in  1946  the  United  States  did  not  place 
much  faith  in  inspection  as  an  approach  to  the  enforcement  of  atomic 
disarmament.  The  Acheson-Lilienthal  Report  (on  which  the  Baruch  Plan 
was  based)  challenged  the  validity  of  the  idea  of  inspection  on  the 
grounds  that,  inter  elia,  under  a  i!cops-and-robbers"  theory  of  control, 
the  "people  charged  with  policing  the  agreement  .  .  .  couldn't  possibly 
know  as  much  as  those  they  were  trying  to  police."   As  an  alternative 
to  leaving  atomic  energy  in  the  hands  of  nations  and  inspecting  to  see 
that  only  peaceful  uses  were  made  of  it,  the  United  States  wanted  to 
turn  over  to  an  Atomic  Development  Authority  the  ownership  or  managerial 
control  of  all  installations  producing  nuclear  fuel,  as  well  as  stock- 
piles of  nuclear  fuel  and  all  "dangerous"  activities.  Under  the  Baruch 
plan  inspection  would  have  been  used  as  an  auxiliary  safeguard  primarily 


Dean  Achecon,  quoted  in  The  International  Control  of  Atonic  Energy 
Growth  of  a  Policy,  p.  37. 
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for  the  purpose  of  uncovering  illegal  national  atomic  operations. 

But  the  Baruch  Plan  in  the  early  1950* s  faded  into  the  background 
and  with  it,  the  prospects  of  a  supranational  political  framework  for 
the  implementation  of  disarmament .  Thi3  meant,  realistically,  that 
henceforth  any  action  on  disarmament  would  have  to  take  place  within  a 
setting  where  states  were  the  actors  exercising  ultimate  decision-making 
authority.  With  no  supranational  institution  to  prevent  countries  from 
openly  or  secretly  reneging  on  their  disarmament  obligations,  it  was  es- 
sential that  the  participants  in  an  arms  control  agreement  have  an  ac- 
curate indication  as  to  whether  all  parties  concerned  were  living  up  to 
their  commitments.  In  general,  the  negotiations  after  1954  looked  to 
some  form  of  inspection  system  as  the  most  practicable  method  of  provid- 
ing this  information.  Thus  inspection  was  elevated  from  a  supporting  to 
a  starring  role. 

Whether  inspection  can  adequately  fulfill  that  role  hinges  on  the 

1 
accomplishment  of  at  lease  three  tasks.   The  first  task  of  inspection 

is  to  deter  violations  of  the  agreement  by  confronting  potential  viola- 
tors with  a  high  probability  of  detection.  Here  the  assumption  is  that 
states  will  not  enter  into  an  agreement  imposing  reciprocal  restraints 
on  their  military  capabilities  unless  it  is  in  their  mutual  interests 
to  do  so.  If  a  pact  ic  made  and  neither  side  abides  by  it,  no  one  gains 
any  advantage.  Similarly,  if  both  comply  with  it,  presumably  they  would 


The  functions  of  inspection  are  also  discussed  in  Lawrence  S. 
Finkelstcin,  "Arms  Inspection,"  International  Conciliation,  DXL  (Novem- 
ber, 1962),  16-13. 
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realise  comon  benefits.  It  follows  from  these  preniscs  that  the  part- 
ners in  an  agreement  xrauld  have  a  strong  incentive  to  cheat  only  if  there 
is  a  good  chance  of  not  being  caught.  In  this  way,  one  party  could 
achieve  important  unilateral  advances  by  secretly  carrying  on  pro- 
hil  ited  activities  while  the  other  participants  blandly  observed  their 
commitments.  Consequently,  to  guard  against  such  a  contingency  the  in- 
spection system  has  to  operate  on  the  basis  of  the  "negative  evidence" 
principle — that  is,  it  must  prove  the  absence  of  violations  while  talcing 
for  granted  that  the  countries  being  inspected  are  trying  to  hide  some- 
thing. So  if  there  e::ist  theoretical  methods  of  circumventing  an  arms 
control  regulation,  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary  it  must  be 
assumed  that  they  arc  actually  being  utilized.  Even  if  unrestricted  in- 
spection is  allowed,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  proof 
can  be  reliably  produced.  It  is  much  easier  to  verify  what  is  being 
done  than  what  is  not  being  done. 

The  uninspected  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing  from  November,  1. 
to  September,  1901,  is  a  cacc  in  point.  As  far  as  is  publicly  I-nown,  no 
evidence  was  ever  uncovered  to  prove,  or  even  suggest,  that  the  Russians 
were  testing  nuclear  weapons  during  die  moratorium.  Still,  governmental 
officials  of  the  United  States  became  increasingly  alarmed  in  I960  and 
1961  lest  the  Soviet  Union  drag  out  the  test-ban  talks  indefinitely 
while  continuing  their  own  pro     of  nuclear  testing  under  a  cloal:  of 
secrecy.   Aiuzieties  were  sharpened  further  by  the  revelation  by  American 


See  President  Kennedy's  statement  of  August  10,  1961,  on  this 
point,  in  Geneva  Conference,  p.  568. 
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scientists  that  it  uac  technically  feasible  to  eiq^lode  nuclear  devices 
in  large  underground  cavities  (the  "bis  hole"  theory)  which  would  muffle 
the  accompanying  shock  waves  and  thus  prevent  seismic  detection,  or  at 
least  cause  the  size  of  the  e::plosion  to  appear  smaller  than  it  actually 
was.   As  a  result,  at  the  time  the  Russians  broke  the  test  moratorium 
on  September  1,  1961,  considerable  pressu      also  building  up  within 
the  United  States  Government  to  I     us  sane  step . 

The  second  task  of  inspection  is  to  detect  violations  with  an  ac- 
ceptable degree  of  certainty  and  to  trant      is  information  rapidly  to 

the  other  parties  in  order  to  provide       1th  ample  lead-time  to 

2 
respond  with  count cv.      es.   More  than  almost  certain  detection  is 

necessary  if  violations  are  to  be  deterred.  Potential  offenders  nust, 

in  addition,  c::pect  a  strong  response  so  detrimental  to  their  interec 

as  to  outweigh  any  gains  from  flagrant  cheat:'.. 

Yet  it  is  not  enough  that  an  inspection  system  should  serve  as 

an  effici      ce  alarn.  The  evidence  of  non-compliance  .    ;lds  also 

has  to  be  credible.  In  the  words  of  Thomas  C.  Schclling  and  Morton  H. 

Halpcrin: 

.  .  .  It  is  one  thing  to  "know"  that  something  is  going  on; 
it  is  another  to  persuade  one's  allies,  or  some  judicial 
body  or  world  opinion,  the  suspected  violator,  or  even  our- 
selves, that  we  have  reliable  evidence.  .  .  .  Governments  must 


Edward  Teller  and  Allen  Brown,  The  Legacy  of  Hiroshima  (Garden 
City,  NY.:  Doublcday  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1962),  pp.  194-196. 

2 
A  thought-provoking  analysis  of  the  problem  of  response  after  a 

violation  has  taken  place  can  be  found  in  Fred  C.  Ikle,  "After  Detection 

--What?"  Foreign  Affairs,  XXXIX  (January,  1961),  200-?. 
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consider  Whether  they  can  persuade  even  their  own  popula- 
tions, their  oun  press  or  legislature,  or  their  own  poli- 
tical opposition,  that  their  alio  of  violations 
are  valid  and  responsible.  This  v/ill  particularly  be  the 
case  when  the  evidence  is  imperfect,  and  requires  a  judg- 
ment of  the  likelihood  that  willful  or  inadvertent  viola- 
tion has  occ; . 

Exactly  how  critical  this  factor  can  be  was  illustrated  in  the 
Cuban  crisis  of  October,  1961.  The  United  States,  inr 
ately  acting  to  secure  the  removal  of  "oC  e"  Soviet  missiles  after 

their  discovery,  waited  until  conclusive  proof  in  the  form  of  aerial  re- 
connaissance photographs  could  be  mustered.  By  doing  this,  President  Ken- 
nedy was  able  to  mobilise  strong  domestic  and  international  support  be- 
hind the  position  of  the  United  States. 

The  third  Cask  of  inspection  is  to  afford  the  enemy  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  his  leek  of  a^     ve  intentions  when  en  ambiguous  or 
inadvertent  violation  of  the  arms  control  agreement  occurs  or  v/hen  there 
are  apparent  signs  of  preparations  for  a  surprise  attach.  If  these 
turned  out  to  be  false  alarms,  then  hopefully  the  collapse  of  'c.  se- 

ment,  or  perhaps  even  a  pre-emptive  or  preventive  nuclear  strike,  could 

2 
averted.   President  Eisenhower  stated  the  need  poignantly  : 

The  advent  of  missiles  with  even  shorter  reaction  times 
as  measures  to  curtail  the  danger  of  war  by  miscalcu- 
lation increasingly  necessary.  States  must  be  able 
quickly  to  assure  each  other  that  they  are  not  preparing 
e  mo  es — particularly  in  international  crises, 


1 
Schelling  and  Ilalperin,  Strater?/  and  Arms  Control,  pp.  92-93. 

The  pioneer  study  in  this  area  is  Thomas  C.  Schelling,  "Arms 
Control:  Proposal  for  a  Special  Surveillance  Force,"  World  Politics, 
XIII (October,  1960),  1-1  / 
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when  each  side  takes  steps  to  improve  its  own  defenses, 
which  actions  night  be  misinterpreted  by  the  other. 
Such  misinterpretation,  in  the  absence  of  machinery  to 
verify  that  neither  was  preparing  to  attach  the  other, 
could  lead  to  a  war  which  no  one  had  intended  or  wanted. 

Today  the  danger  of  war  by  m.  ccalculation  could  be 
reduced,  in  tines  of  crisis,  by  the  intervention,  when 
requested  by  any  nation  seeking  to  prove  its  own  peaceful 
intention,  c:      •propriaie  United  Nations  surveillance 
body . 1 

Technically,  inspection  systems  designed  to  operate  in  situations 
where  governments,  instead  of  attempting  to  conceal  their  actions,  are 
eager  to  provide  positive  evidence  of  their  compliance  would  be  mechani- 
cally simpler  and  more  reliable  than  negative  evidence  inspection.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  unlikely  that  nations  would  resort  to  this  pro- 
cedure except  as  a  last  resort.  And  even  if  they  wanted  to,  govern- 
ments would  be  unable  to  give  foolproof  assurances  on  a  number  of 
points  such  as  the  destruction  of  nuclear  weapon  stockpiles,  given  the 
present  state  of  inspection  technology. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  three  functions  of  inspection  (deter- 
rence, detection,  and  reassurance),  though  interrelated,  place  substan- 
tially different  demands  on  a  control  system.  An  apparatus  judged  to 

be  sufficiently  capable  of  deterring  major  evasions  would  not  necessarily 

o 
have  to  guarantee  the  detection  of  every  infraction.   Alternately,  the 

relatively  uncomplicated  machinery  required  for  giving  reassurance  in 


1. 

''Address  by  President  Eisenhower  to  the  General  Assembly  [Extract], 

September  22,     .  '  in  Documents  on  Disarmament,  19C.0,  p.  227. 

T)onald  G.Brennan  and  Morton  B.  Halpcrin,  "Policy  Considerations 
of  a  Nuclear-Test  B  n,"  Arms  Control,  Disarmament,  and  National  Security 
ed.  Donald  G.  Brennan  (Hew  York:  Gcorga  Brasiller,  1961),  p.  202. 
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crisis  periocic  might  be  unsuitable  for  implementing  either  of  the  other 
two  functions .  Thercf ore,  we  are  dealing  not  with  coordinate,  but  hier- 
archical functions.  All  inspection  systems,  in  other   .     are  oriented 
more  strongly  toward  one  task  than  the  others,  dep    -       at  objec- 
tive is  being  sought. 

Now  that  wo  have  clarified  the  functional  role  of  inspection  in 
disarmament,  let  us  move  on  to  a  ceo  Jiculties  en- 

countered by  efforts  to  translate  the  theory  into  practice.  The  fi 
class  of  difficulties — mechanical  and  operational—originate  in  some 
five  problem  areas:   (1)  the  control  potential  o:.      :apons  under 
consideration;  (2)  the  sensit      <nd  workability  of  the  techni 

..ods  of  verification;  (3)  the  institutional  framework  for  or 
ing  and  implementing  inspection;  (4)  the  procedures  for  keepi 
inspection  system  technologically  up-to-date;  (5)  "le     od  "illegal" 
evasions  of  the  arms  control  provisions;  and  the  responses  available  to 
innocent  parties  in  tb        violauiovic .  The  remainder  of  the  chapter 
will  be  devoted  to  a  point  by  point  examination  of  these  complications. 

The  Control  Potential  of  Weapons 

The  factors  determining  the  outer  limits  of  the  technical  feasi- 
bility of  inspection  arc,  first,  the  inherent  controllability  of  any 
particular  weapon  and,  second,  the  efficacy  of  the  means  of  detection. 
Of  these,  the  former  is  more  influential  than  the  latter  and  thus  should 
be  considered  first. 

Taking  the  whole  cycle  through  which  any  mass-produced  weapon 
must  go,  we  can  discern  five  possible  control  points  where  inspection 
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may  be  set  up  to  oversee  the  implementation  of  arms  controls:  (1) 
research  and  development,  (2)  testing,  (3)  production,  (4)  stockpiling, 
and  (5)  deployment.-  For  greatest  effectiveness,  any  given  control 
system  should  be  designed  around  those  critical  control  points  of  a 
weapon  having  the  highest  control  potential.  The  Baruch  Plan,  for  ex- 
ample, sought  to  eliminate  atomic  armaments  through  a  stringent  set  of 
controls  directed  mainly  at  the  first  three  stages  of  the  cycle:  con- 
trol over  uranium  deposits,  over  all  plants  producing  fissionable 

2 
materials,  and  over  research  in  the  field  of  atomic  explosives. 

But  the  situation  a  few  years  later  was  altogether  different. 
The  point  of  no  return  had  passed  for  the  controlled  abolition  of  atomic 
weapons  because  of  the  accumulation  of  large  inventories  of  these  weap- 
ons which  could  never  be  wholly  accounted  for.  Thenceforth,  the  most 
that  could  bo  guaranteed  was  a  cessation  of  the  future  production  of 
fissionable  materials  for  use  in  weapons  production.  Since  this  was 
not  very  promising,  the  United  States  (and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  Soviet 
Union)  after  1954  became  increasingly  interested  in  the  possibility  of 
inspection  to  monitor  the  deployment  of  arms  and  armed  forces  as  the  next 
best  alternative.  But  in  more  recent  years,  attention  has  moved  back  to 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  cycle  in  an  attempt  to  slow  down  the  qualita- 
tive arms  race  by  restricting  nuclear  and  missile  testing. 


Bernard  T.  Feld,  et_al.,  The  Technical  Problems  of  Arms  Control 
(Now  York:  Institute  for  International  Order,  1960),  pp.  10-11. 

2"The  Baruch  Plan:  Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative 
(Baruch)  to  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  June  14,  1946," 
in  Documents  on  Disarmament,  194JJ-1959,  I,  13-14. 
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country,  by  giving  up  an  invention  over  which  it  holds  a  monopoly, 
would  be  weakening  its  relative  power  position.  Moreover,  nations 
which  do  not  yet  have  it  nay  not  favor  controls  until  they,  too,  have 
developed  it.  This  is  the  chief  reason,  of  course,  why  France  has 
strongly  opposed  a  test-ban  treaty.  Paradoxically,  as  tine  goes  on  the 
pressure  for  an  arms  control  agrees. i      :erally  builds  up  in  an  area 
as  the  necessary  control  potential  to  sustain  it  diminishes.  Already, 
this  has  been  the  experience  with  moves  to  ban  atonic  weapons  and  bal- 
listic missiles  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  "Nth 
countries."  Pending  efforts  to  keep  outer  space  from  being  militarized 
may  well  encounter  Che  same  paradox  of  failing  to  take  action  at  the 
most  propitious  time. 

Since  control  potential  is  largely  a  matter  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  weapons  themselves,  there  is  little  hope  of  strengthening 
it  per  se  despite  suggestions  such  as  the  proposal  that  states  place  a 
radioactive  "signature"  in  their  nuclear  weapons  to  facilitate  the  iden- 
tification of  nuclear  blasts.  If  the  dotectability  of  weapons  cannot  be 
improved  on  this  side  of  the  equation,  then  the  best  hope  lies  in  im- 
proving the  instruments  and  methods  of  detection. 

The  Methods  of  Inspection 
Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  research  on  the  metho- 
dology of  inspection  during  the  last  five  years.  Yet  because  of  the 
dearth  of  experimentation  and  historical  experience  With  this  subject, 
scholars  have  been  able  to  accomplish  little  more  than  the  formulation 
of  elaborate        .retic  models,  most  of  which  are  far  beyond  the 
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boundaries  of  political  realism. 

Theoretically,  the  nodes  of  inspection  may  be  divided  roughly  into 
two  categories:  physical  (focusing  on  physical  objects,  installations, 
activities  in  an  attempt  to  perceive  violations  as  they  take  place) 
and  non-physical  or  psychological  (focusing  on  the  collection  of  laiowl- 
edge  which  people  have  about  violations).   The  schemes  proposed  for 
carrying  out  psychological  inspection  range  from  monetary  reuards  and 
the  protection  of  informers  in  order  to  encourage  citizens  to  report  sus- 
picious activities  all  the  way  to  keeping  a  detailed  record  of  the  loca- 
tion and  work  of  key  scientists  and  using  polygraph  eliminations  of 

2 
responsible  decision-makers  to  get  at  the  truth.    As  yet,  no  official 

proposals  embodying  psychological  inspection  have  been  made  although  from 

a  strictly  technical  point  of  view,  such  techniques  possibly  would  be  the 

most  fruitful  and  reliable.  In  fact,  as  things  stand  now  some  form  of 

interrogation  of  scientists  and  political  leaders  or  voluntary  reporting 

by  nationals  is  the  only  conceivable  way  in  which  evasions  can  be  turned 

up  in  areas  where  the  control  potential  is  extremely  weak.  But  the  other 

side  of  the  coin  is  that  if  the  idea  of  physical  inspection  is  repugnant 

to  nations,  surely  they  would  find  psychological  inspection  all  the  more 

objectionable.  Therefore,  i£  there  is  ever  an  agreement  on  inspection,  it 

will  in  all  probability  have  to  be  implemented  through  physical  methods. 


Louis  C.  Bohn,  "Non- Physical  Inspection  Techniques,"  Arms  Control, 
Disarmament,  and  national  Security,  cd.  Donald  G.  Brennan  (Ilex;  York: 
George  Branillcr,  1961),  p.  1 

2 

Besides  Bohn's  article,  see  Thomas  W.  Hilburn  et  al.,  Summer 

Study  on  Arms  Control,  1960:  Non-Phycical  Inspection  Techniques  (Boston: 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  [1961!). 
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Thus  the  prospects  of  inspection  will  depend  in  large  part  on 
the  capabilities  of  the  data- gathering  instruments  used  in  detecting 
physical  evidences  of  duplicity.  Obviously,  countries  spend  enormous 
sums  of  money  experimenting  with  new  ways  of  increasing  the  sensitivity 
of  their  own  intelligence  systems.  For  the  most  part,  thought,  they 
are  reluctant  in  disarmament  negotiations  to  talk  about  the  technical 
apparatus  they  use  in  learning  the  enemy's  secrets.  Even  so,  there  are 
indications  that  "scientific  spying"  has  developed  to  a  fantastically 
high  level  of  competence.  Many  of  these  advances,  of  course,  could  be 
readily  adapted  to  use  in  international  inspection.  For  that  reason,  we 
must  not  take  a  static  view  of  the  present  relatively  backward  state  of 
inspection  and  control  technology. 

Already  in  a  few  areas  the  threshold  of  detectability  has  been  ex- 
panded materially  through  systematic  research,  chiefly  by  the  United 
States.  Take  the  example  of  the  problem  of  bootleg  underground  nuclear 
tests.  Originally,  an  East-West  conference  of  experts  in  August,  19. 
proposed  an  elaborate  worldwide  verification  system  of  ICO  control  posts. 
It  was  supposedly  capable  of  detecting  and  identifying  all  nuclear  blasts 
(other  than  those  in  outer  space)  above  a  one-to-five  kiloton  magnitude 
except  for  some  20  to  100  seismic  signals  annually  which  could  be  caused 
either  by  nuclear  tests  or  earthquakes.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  United 
States  upped  to  1500  its  estimate  of  the  number  of  subsurface  disturbances 
that  instruments  could  not  identify  definitely  as  being  made-made  or 
natural.   In  view  of  the  technical  deficiencies  of  the  Geneva  detection 


The  best  source  of  data  on  the  problems  of  nuclear-test  detection 
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system,  American  policy  at  first  was  to  ban  only  those  tests  with  a 
seismic  strength  of  4.75  magnitude  or  over  (about  a  19  kiloton  yield) 
and  to  require  a  network  of  21  control  posts  and  an  annual  quota  of  20 
on-site  inspections  on  Soviet  soil  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  compliance. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  in  llay,  1960,  launched  Project  Vela, 
an  extensive  research  program  on  seismic  detection.  Heretofore,  total 
annual  expenditures  on  seismological  research  in  America  amounted  to  a 

few  hundred  thousand  dollars;  the  Project  Vela  budget  for  the  1961  fiscal 

1 

year  alone  was  more  than  sixty  million  dollars .   Resulting  strides  in 

the  science  of  seismic  detection  enabled  the  United  States  to  relent  on 
several  points  it  had  previously  adhered  to  firmly.  In  March,  1961,  the 
Kennedy  Administration  reduced  from  twenty-one  to  nineteen  the  number  of 
control  posts  proposed  for  Soviet  territory.  In  March,  1962,  the  threshold 

of  4.75  seismic  magnitude  was  dropped  entirely  so  that  all  underground  tests 

2 
would  be  prohibited  b}  the  treaty  at  the  outset. 

Following  the  release  of  the  preliminary  findings  of  Project  V;la 

on  July  7,  1962,  further  American  concessions  were  made  on  the  basis  of 

the  discovery  that  seismic  instruments  could  do  a  better  job  of  detecting 


is  U.  S.,  Congress,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  Hearings,  Technical 
Aspects  of  Detection  and  Inspection  Controls  of  a  Nuclear  Weapons  Test 
Ban,  2  parts  and  summary  analysis,  86th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  1960. 

1 
"White  House  Statement  Regarding  Research  and  Development  Program 

on  Detection  of  Underground  Nuclear  Explosions,  May  7,  IS  60, "  in  Docu- 
ments on  Disarmament,  1960,  p. 

2 

International  Negotiations ,  p.  53. 
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and  identifying  underground  disturbances  than  had  been  assumed  earlier. 
In  particular,  it  was  found  that  signal  detection  capability  could  be 
multiplied  five  to  ten  times  by  placing  seismometers  thousands  of  feet 
deep  in  abandoned  cased  oil  wells  or  on  ocean  bottoms.  Research  also 
indicated  that  there  were  substantially  fewer  earthquakes  that  could  be 
mistaken  for  underground  nuclear  explosions  than  originally  expected  be- 
cause, among  other  reasons,  "man-made  explosions  occur  within  a  mile  or 

so  of  the  surface  and  earthquakes  usually  originate  at  depths  of  several 

2 
miles  or  greater.  '   In  the  light  of  this  new  scientific  information,  the 

United  States  now  agreed  that:   (1)  "substantially  f ex/er !  than  the  ori- 
ginally proposed  130  detection  stations  would  be  needed  to  develop  a 
world-wide  network  of  control  posts;  (2)  this  network  "could  be  composed 
of  internationally  supervised  national  stations  rather  than  of  interna- 
tionally-operated stations";  and  (3)  the  number  of  on-site  inspections 
could  be  reduced  below  the  number  (between  twelve  and  twenty)  originally 
proposed."" 

Except  for  the  quota  of  on-site  inspections,  this  was  a  somewhat 
less  extensive  and  penetrating  control  system  than  the  one  which  the  Rus- 
sians had  partially  agreed  to  before  they  began  a  diplomatic  backslide  in 
the  negotiations  in  March,  1961.  Had  the  United  States  three  or  four  years 


"Departnant  of  Defense  Statement  on  Project  Vela,  July  7,  1962," 
in  ibid.,  pp.  246-2- 

2Ibid.,  p.  2-  . 

3 
"Informal  Note  Given  Privately  to  Soviet  Delegation  by  U.  S. 

Delegation:  U.  S.  Position  on  a  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapon  Tosts, 

August  6,  1962,"  in  ibid.,  pp.  262-263.  Subsequently  in  early  1963,  the 

United  States  set  a  proposed  quota  of  seven  inspections  for  the  Soviet 

Union . 
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earlier  known  as  much  about  the  technical  characteristics  of  underground 
nuclear  explosions  and  the  methods  of  detecting  them,  a  test-ban  treaty 
might  have  been  hamaered  out  if,  indeed,  the  Soviets  had  wanted  to  reach 
an  agreement. 

The  case  of  the  underground  nuclear  test  control  problem  under- 
scores an  important  point:  While  nations  may  not  accept  all  the  inspec- 
tion that  is  technically  possible,  they  also  cannot  agree  on  controlled 
disarmament  measures  which  require  a  level  of  performance  from  inspec- 
tion beyond  the  capacity  of  available  methods.  Thus  the  level  of  develop- 
ment of  inspection  technology  is  a  limiting,  but  not  a  determining,  factor 
in  disarmament. 

Besides  bolstering  the  effectiveness  of  inspection  by  directing 
research  toward  the  improvement  of  individual  techniques,  It  is  also 
possible  to  increase  the  level  of  performance  of  a  verification  system 
by  using  several  different  techniques  to  cross-check  one  another  and  to 
supplement  the  data  collection  process .  Depending  on  what  one  is  search- 
ing for,  a  mixed  inspection  system  can  utilize  varying  blends  of  the  two 
types  of  physical  inspection:  aerial  and  ground. 

Aerial  Inspection 
Aerial  reconnaissance,  a  standard  tool  of  national  intelligence 
data-gathering,  is  perhaps  the  most  tried  and  proven  of  all  methods 
adaptable  to  international  inspection  and  control.  Certainly,  it  is  the 
one  in  which  the  United  States  has  the  greatest  confidence  because  its 
effectiveness  in  uncovering  many  different  kinds  of  information  relevant 


to  checking  on  compliance  with  a  wide  range  of  disarmament  has  been 

1 
demonstrated  over  and  over  again. 

The  chief  form  of  aerial  inspection  is,  of  course,  aerial  photo- 
graphy. The  astounding  capabilities  of  aerial  photography  are  revealed 
by  the  fact  that  a  single  non-stop  reconnaissance  flight  can  photograph 

a  strip  490  miles  wide  and  2,700  miles  long  (the  distance  from  New  York 

2 
to  Los  Angeles).   Moreover,  ground  detail  as  small  as  one  foot  in  size 

3 
may  be  analysed. 

There  are  other  considerations  which,  at  first  sight,  make  aerial 

photography  a  desirable  form  of  inspection.  For  one  thing,  it  is  simpler 

than  most  methods  of  verification  that  have  been  advanced.  At  the  same 

time,  it  is  also  capable  of  covering  the  vast  geographical  areas  that 

would  be  involved  in  any  Russian-American  disarmament  agreement.  Dr. 

Jerome  B.  Wiesner,  Science  Advisor  to  President  Kennedy,  estimates  that 

an  aerial  survey  of  the  2C  million  square  miles  of  territory  of  the 

Soviet  and  Western  bloc  nations  would  require  500  successful  flights, 

about  100  reconnaissance  aircraft,  and  around  1,500  photo- interpreters 


On  the  capabilities  of  air  surveillance  generally,  see  Constance 
B.  Smith,  Air  Spy:  The  Story  of  Photo  Intelligence  in  World  War  II  (New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  19:7).  The  reader  will  also  find  an  impres- 
sive series  of  aerial  photographs  of  Russian  missile  installations  in  Cuba 
taken  in  October,  1962,  printed  in  Time.  LXXX  (November  2,  1962),  15-29. 

Mutual  Inspection  for  Peace  (no  facts  of  publication  indicated 
but  apparently  published  by  U.  S.  Government  around  19-5),  p.  11. 

3 
U.  S.,  Senate,  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament,  Committee  on  Foreign 

Relations,  Hearings,  Control  and  Reduction  of  Armaments,  Part  5,  04th 

Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  1956,  p.  205.   (Cited  hereafter  as  Control  and  Reduction 

of  Armaments .) 
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account  of  the  possibility  that  the  "knock  out  punch"  might  not  do  the 
job.  To  deal  with  this  contingency,  some  advance  arrangements,  if  only 
stepped  up  civil  defense  preparations,  appear  essential.  The  point  re- 
mains, however,  that  the  preparations  for  a  major  war,  given  the  present 
state  of  semi-mobilisation,  are  less  detectable  than  in  any  previous 
period  in  history. 

The  utility  of  aerial  inspection  has  also  been  reduced  by  the 
creation  of  underwater  and  underground  missile  systems  to  make  deterrent 
forces  invulnerable.  If,  for  instance,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  agreed  to  a  ceiling  on  the  number  of  delivery  vehicles  they  would 
keep  on  hand,  aerial  photographic  surveys  would  be  an  undependable  mode 
of  verification.  "The  task  of  spotting  underground  launching  sites  may 

be  compared  to  the  task  of  discerning  manhole  covers  from  50,000  feet  in 

1 
the  air." 

Another  point  to  consider  is  that  the  information  derived  from 
aerial  inspection  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  forewarning  defensive- 
minded  states  of  the  imminence  of  an  attack  can  be  just  as  useful  to  an 
aggressor  in  determining  what  targets  to  hit.  The  secret  American  U-2 
overflights  of  Soviet  territory  between  1956  and  1960  illustrate  this 
point : 

Although  the  U-2  program  was  justified  in  terms  of  gaining 
protection  against  surprise  attack,  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion it  evidently  secured--for  example,  the  construction 


1 

Walter  J.  Levison,   "Capabilities  and  Limitations  of  Aerial 

Inspection,"  Inspection  for  Disarmament,  ed.  Seymour  Melman  (New  Yor  ;: 
Columbia  University  Press,  1958),  p.  Ik. 
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of  nissile  bases — could  not  give  tactical  early  warning 
of  a  Soviet  surprise  attack  in  the  missile  age.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  kind  of  information  could  be  useful  for 
an  American  surprise  attack.* 

The  declining  functional  value  of  aerial  inspection  is  but  one  of 
the  drawbacks  to  its  use  in  the  verification  of  arms  control  agreements. 
The  difficulty  of  working  out  the  details  of  its  operation  is  another. 
Although  one  of  the  least  complicated  and  least  interfering  forms  of 
inspection,  aerial  reconnaissance  nonetheless  has  raised  an  assortment 
of  difficulties  when  it  came  to  working  out  a  practical  detailed  plan  of 
implementation.  Consider,  for  example,  some  of  the  questions  that  might 
arise  under  the  1955  American  proposal  to  permit  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  carry  out  an  aerial  survey  of  each  other's  territory 
as  a  means  of  verifying  the  veracity  of  information  received  from  an  ex- 
change  of  "blueprints  of  military  establishments."'   Especially  in  a 
crisis  period,  how  could  the  host  country  be  sure  the  reconnaissance 
aircraft  were  not  loaded  with  nuclear  weapons?  If,  to  allay  these  fears, 
the  host  country  were  permitted  to  inspect  the  aircraft  before  their  use 
in  overflights,  how  could  stalling  or  long  delays  be  prevented?  Could 
these  overflights  be  regulated  by  the  host  country  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  its  ox-7n  civil  and  military  aviation  traffic?  If  so,  would 
the  regulations  not  be  designed  to  frustrate  the  aerial  survey?  In  the 


^■Robert  E.  Osgood,  "Stabilizing  the  Military  Environment,"  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Review,  LV  (March,  1901),  39. 

T)etails  proposed  by  the  United  States  for  an  operational  plan  of 
aerial  inspection  ic  covered  in  U.  S.,  White  House  Disarmament  Staff, 
Fact  Sheet  on  Aerial  Inspection,  Disarmament  Background  Series,  No.  M-9, 
September  23,  1957;  and  "United  States  Outline  Plan  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  President  Eisenhower's  Aerial  Inspection  Proposal,  Submitted  to 
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event  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  would  overflights  other  than 
those  already  arranged  be  allowed?  Should  a  reconnaissance  plane  crash, 
hot?  would  the  situation  be  handled?  Would  foreign  military  bases  be 
included  in  the  surveillance  project?  Would  the  host  country  be  granted 
access  to  the  material  gathered  by  the  flights  over  its  territory? 
Above  all,  could  an  operational  plan  be  drawn  up  so  that  neither  side 
realized  greater  gains  than  the  other  from  the  aerial  survey  project? 

These  issues  suggest  the  kinds  of  difficulties  that  almost  cer- 
tainly would  crop  up  in  any  situation  where  hostile  states  attempt  to 
stabilize  their  military  relations  through  the  use  of  reciprocal  aerial 
inspection  to  reassure  one  another.  Because  of  political  distrust,  such 
agreements  require  that  all  the  ground  rules  be  made  explicit  and  un- 
ambiguous as  possible  to  prevent  the  parties  from  taking  advantage  of 
loopholes  or  gaps. 

Since  1960,  a  novel  dimension- -satellite  surveillance  systems-- 
has  been  added  to  aerial  inspection.  The  United  States  has  under  way 
two  top-secret  projects:  SAMOS  (Satellite  and  Missile  Observation  Sys- 
tem) whose  function  is  to  watch  for  the  buildup  of  dangerous  concentra- 
tions of  troops  and  armaments  and  other  sudden  military  activity,  and 
MIDAS  (Missile  Defense  Alarm  System)  whose  function  is  to  detect  missile 
launches  with  infra-red  sensing  instruments.  One  unofficial  estimate 
is  that  SAMOS  can  distinguish  twelve  inch  objects  against  a  contrasting 


the  Disarmament  Subcommittee,  August  30,  1955,"  in  Documents  on  Disarma- 
ment, 1945-1959,  I,  501-503. 
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background  from  300  miles  out  in  space. 

That  this  technological  breakthrough  will  have  far-reaching  poli- 
tical implications  for  American  and  Soviet  positions  on  international 
inspection  is  readily  apparent.  No  longer  will  a  formal  agreement  be 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  for  inspection  to  legally  tai-.e  place;  the 
United  States  can  inspect  the  Soviet  Union  aerially  •whenever  it  wishes 
and  vice-versa.  Thus  the  negotiations  on  inspection  and  control  may  be- 
come antiquated.  Or,  conversely,  the  prospects  for  an  agreement  on 
international  inspection  and  control  may  be  substantially  improved  if 
the  military  advantages  from  extreme  secrecy  now  enjoyed  by  the  Soviets 
were  neutralized  by  American  satellite  reconnaissance. 

To  sum  up,  while  aerial  inspection  has  not  entirely  outlived  its 
usefulness  in  the  verification  of  disarmament,  it  cannot  very  well  moni- 
tor compliance  with  those  kinds  of  arms  control  measures  which  appear  to 
be  the  most  technically  feasible  at  the  moment.  It  can,  however,  be  ef- 
fectively employed  to  supplement  ground  inspection  which  evidently  will 
have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  burden  of  verification. 

Ground  Inspection 
Paradoxically,  although  ground  inspection  has  been  the  main  com- 
ponent of  most  o£  the  proposed  control  systems  for  disarmament,  it  is 
infinitely  more  complicated  than  other  alternative  methods.  This  is  not 
surprising  because  the  face- to- face  confrontation  of  the  inspectors  and 
the  inspected  takes  place  in  the  same  climate  of  fear  and  distrust  which 


Robert  Strother,  "Space  Cameras  on  Peace  Patrol,"  Reader ' s 
Digest,  LXXX  (January,  1962),  109. 


the  control  apparatus  was  created  to  deal  with  in  the  first  place.  Be- 
cause of  the  inherent  adversary  relationship,  contradictory  pressures 
are  at  nock.  The  inspectorate  attempts  to  learn  as  ranch  as  possible 
and  the  national  population  strives  to  divulge  as  little  as  possible. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  inspectorate,  any  facility  off-limits  to  inspection 
looks  suspicious  because  illicit  activities  may  be  going  on  within 
By  the  same  token,  a  nation,  even  though  intent  on  keeping  its  treaty 
commitments,  almost  certainly  will  refuse  to  grant  the  degree  of  access 
required  if  the  inspection  system  is  to  provide  a  maximum  level 
assurance. 

Because  of  its  negative  connotations,  come  thought  has  been  given 
to  the  possibility  of  minimizing  the  interference  of  grou.     section  in 
internal  affairs  by  making  i^se.   of  raafta&ed  automated  detection  equipment 
wherever  possible.  For  instance,  the  United  States  has  investigated  the 
feasibility  of  a  network  of  unmanned  seismic  stations  to  detect  under- 
ground nuclear  tests.   Yet  at  best  the  role  of  technical  gear  in  ground 
inspection  is  secondary.  The  human  element  is  primary  because  the  es- 
sence of  this  kind  of  verification  is  permitting  trained  observers  on- 
the-scene  access  to  see  for  themselves  what  is  going  on  and  then  t~ 
a  report  of  their  findings.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  thai:  technical 
instruments  can  oftentimes  record  indications  of  suspicious  activity 
but  rarely  are  these  indications  conclusive  enough  to  establish  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt  that  a  violation  has  occurred.  Such  a  determination 


Hew  York  Times,  February  18,  I960,  p.  1. 
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frequently  has  to  be  a  matter  of  judgment  and  interpretation  of  am- 
biguous situations  by  inspection  teams. 

During  the  course  of  the  postwar  disarmament  negotiations,  two 
basically  different  approaches  to  ground  inspection  have  been  advanced: 
horizontal  (broad  scope)  and  vertical  (narrow  scope) .  Rather  than  two 
sharply  defined  types,  these  approaches  more  accurately  can  be  thought 
of  as  representing  the  two  extremes  on  the  continuum  of  inspection. 
They  are  treated  separately  here  in  order  to  distinguish  broadly  be- 
tween plans  emphasizing  maximum  inspection  and  those  emphasising  mini- 
mum inspection. 

Horisontal  Inspection 

The  underlying  premise  of  horisontal  inspection  is  that  effective 
verification  requires  that  the  inspectorate  be  granted  virtually  un- 
limited access  rights  in  a  country.  Except  for  perhaps  a  minimum  number 
of  specified  restrictions,  the  inspectors  would  have  the  prerogative 
of  going  anywhere  and  investigating  anything  if  directed  by  the  control 
organisation  to  do  so.  The  justification  for  investing  the  inspection 
system  with  broad  discretionary  powers  was  summed  up  pointedly  by  James 
G.  Wadsworth  in  his  rebuttal  to  Andrei  Vyshinsky* s  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject during  the  disarmament  negotiations  in  1954: 

[Vyshinsky] :  During  the  last  World  War,  even  button 
factories — at  least  in  my  country — began  to  make  weapons 
to  fight  Germans,  and  they  did  so  successfully.  Do  you 
suggest  that  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  armed  forces 
and  armaments  we  have  to  supervise  every  factory  making 
buttons  for  ladies'  suits  and  men  s  trousers? 

[Wadsworth]:  Mr.  Vyshinsky  pointed  out  yesterday  that 
during  the  war  certain  button  factories  in  the  Soviet 
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Union  manufactured  munitions.  This,  I  can  assure  him,  is 
quite  parallel  to  the  history  of  the  United  States  industry 
during  the  war--and  indeed  that  of  most  of  the  countries  in 
the  x;ar.  The  international  control  commission  must,  there- 
fore, in  our  view,  have  the  right  to  inspect  button  factories 
in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  are  manufacturing 
munitions.  That  is  precisely  what  the  Soviet  representative 
denied  to  us  during  the  London  talks.  .  .  .  If  .  .  .  we  cor- 
rectly interpret  Mr.  Vyshinsky's  statement  yesterday,  any 
country  can  frustrate  the  international  inspection  simply  by 
posting  a  sign  reading:  !!Keep  out.  This  factory  is  making 
buttons.1 

If  the  sole  consideration  in  designing  a  verification  system  were 
to  make  it  rascal-proof,  then  unlimited  inspection  would  be  quite  sen- 
sible. Indeed,  there  are  indications  that  this  was  the  criterion  that 
shaped  United  States  policy  at  least  until  the  mid-19501 b.  Consider  the 
broad  mandates  American  proposals  gave  to  the  control  mechanism.  The 
Atomic  Development  Authority,  under  the  Baruch  Plan,  was  to  have  the 
right  of  "the  unhindered  movement  of  its  personnel  in  and  between  instal- 
lations and  to  any  other  points,  across  and  \7ithin  national  boundaries 

2 
in  connexion  with  the  proper  discharge  of  their  functions."   Much  like 

the  Baruch  Plan  in  the  scope  allocated  to  inspection  was  the  second  major 

American  proposal  of  the  Cold  War — a  scheme  in  1952  for  the  disclosure 

and  verification  of  armed  forces  and  armaments.  Inspection,  in  effect, 

was  to  be  unencumbered: 


Bernhard  G.  Bechhoefer,  "Negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union," 
Arms  Control,  Disarmament,  and  National  Security,  od.  Donald  G.  Brennan 
(New  York:  George  Brasiller,  19G1),  p.  273. 

"United  States  Memoranda  on  the  Proposed  Atomic  Development 
Authority,  Submitted  to  Subcommittee  I  of  the  United  Nations  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,"  in  Documents  on  Disarmament.  1945-1959,  I,  35. 
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It  is  essential  to  an  effective  system  of  verification 
that  the  international  inspectors,  in  addition  to  examin- 
ing declared  installations  and  facilities,  be  permitted 
in  all  stages  to  have  access  to  the  entire  national  ter- 
ritory in  order  that  the  Goraaission  may  determine  within 
reasonable  limits  the  accuracy  and  adequacy  of  the  informa- 
tion disclosed. 

But  more  directly  to  the  point,  both  plans  were  drawn  in  such  a 
X7ay  that  either  the  control  agency  or  some  other  international  body,  not 
the  national  governments  involved,  would  have  the  final  say  in  border- 
line areas  where  the  jurisdiction  of  the  control  system  was  disputed  or 
needed  clarification.  For  all  practical  purposes,  that  would  have  meant 
the  surrender  of  national  sovereignty.  This  fundamental  point  oust  be 
borne  in  mind:  There  is  no  half-way  house  of  national  sovereignty; 
there  is  rather  a  threshold,  a  "Rubicon  that  divides  the  Gaul  of  basically 

untrammeled  national  sovereignty  from  the  Tuscany  of  meaningful  suprana- 

2 
tional  authority."   Clearly,  horizontal  inspection  is  better  adapted  to 

the  ecological  climate  of  Tuscany  than  Gaul. 

In  general,  although  a  higher  level  of  assurance  and  reliability 
can  be  gained  from  saturation  inspection,  the  price  is  political  unac- 
ceptability.  To  arrive  at  an  agreement  on  inspection,  therefore,  neces- 
sitates balancing  the  competing  demands  of  reliability  and  acceptability. 
In  the  Western  mind,  too  often  only  the  first  facet  of  the  problem — 


"United  States  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Disarmament  Commis- 
sion: Proposals  for  Progressive  and  Continuing  Disclosure  and  Verifica- 
tion of  Armed  Forces  and  Armaments,  April  5,  19:2,"  U.  N.  Document  DC/C.2/1 
in  ibid.,  p.  351. 
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Lincoln  P.  Bloomfield,  "Arms  Control  and  World  Government,1' 
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reliability — has  commanded  serious  attention.  The  resultant  attitude 
has  been  marked  by  the  rule  of  the  thumb  that  "the  more  inspection  there 
lc,  the  better."  But  surely  it  is  a  fanciful  notion  to  e::poet  any  nation 
to  allow  armies  of  inspectors  to  roan  around  the  countryside  at  will, 
"turning  every  stone"  in  search  of  di:      nt  violations.  Such  a  deep 
penetration  of  national  life  by  outsiders  would  be  obnoxious  to  Communist 
and  non-Communist  countries  alike,  which  raises  grave  doubts  concerning 

willingness  of  the  United  States  in  the  end  to  submit  to  the  maximum 
controls  it  has  proposed  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  mind. 

The  incoopatability  of  horizontal  inspection,  in  theory,  with  a 
community  of  sovereign  states  can  be  clarified  further  by  shifting  our 
attention  from  the  level  of  abstractions  to  the  level  of  the  practical 
details  of  the  operation  of  this  concept.  Since  horizontal  inspection 
has  never  actually  been  employed  in  the  relations  of  nations,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  visualise  a  hypothetical  situation  x;hich,  of  course, 
is  entirely  conjectural. 

First,  there  is  the  question  of  how  such  a  large-scale  inspection 
operation  could  be  staffed  and  organised.  Seymour  llelman  estimates  con- 
servatively that  between  fifteen  and  thirty  thousand  people  would  be 
needed  for  100  per  cent  inspection  of  the  declared  production  facili- 
ties in  the  United  States  turning  out  conventional  and  nuclear  weapons 

1 
and  delivery  systems.   Hot  included  in  llelman' s  estimate  are  the  inspec- 
tors needed  to  cover  the  laboratories  capable  of  manufacturing  chemical 


llelman,  Inspection  for  Disarmament,  p.  49. 
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and  biological  weapons,  to  monitor  nuclear  and  missile  tests,  and  to 
search  for  undeclared  clandestine  installations.  Engaged  in  the  missile 

industry  alone  in  the  United  States  arc  about  4,500  plants  and  200,000 

1 
subcontractors.   Keeping  tabs  on  possible  questionable  activities  of 

these  many  thousands  of  production  units  would  indeed  be  an  ambitious, 

2 
if  not  impossible,  undert;       While  no  data  arc  available  on  what 

the  comprehensive  inspection  of  the  Soviet  Union  would  require,  a  safe 
guess  is  that  the  process  would  be  at  least  as  arduous  in  view  of  the 
Soviet  aversion  to  foreign  intrusions. 

Even  if  it  were  feasible  to  blanket  the  entire  country  with  in- 
spectors, the  problem  of  recruiting  enough  qualified  experts  to  do  the  job 
would  still  remain.  For  three  reasons,  at  least,  the  supply  would  not 
equal  the  demand.  First,  the  inspectors,  for  the  most  part,  would  have 
to  be  highly  trained  engineers,  scientists,  and  technicians,  and  these 
are  in  relatively  short  supply  the  world  over.  The  special  qualities  at- 
tributed to  the  inspectors  in  the  scheme  of  things,  indeed,  place  them  in 
a  position  not  unlike  the  guardians  in  Plato's  Republic .  Second,  there  is 
an  even  more  critical  shortage  of  technical  experts  in  the  uncommitted 
nations  that  would  be  called  upon  to  provide  inspectors  if  impartial  ob- 
servers were  being  used.  Third,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  Acheson- 


John  B.  Phelps,  "Some  Problems  of  Missile  Production  Inspection," 
Arms  Reduction:  Pronraci  and  Issues,  ed.  David  H.  Frisch  (New  York: 
Twentieth  Century  Fund,  1961),  p.  11G. 

JPhelps  concludes  that  "records  and  on-the-spot  facility  inspec- 
tion are  probably  not  adequate  to  prevent  clandestine  missile  production 
in  the  kinds  of  1965  technology,  stabilised  deterrent,  limited  trust 
situations  ordinarily  envisioned."  Ibid.,  p.  120. 
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Lilienthal  Report,  "the  work  itself,  which  would  be  largely  policing 
and  auditing  and  attempting  to  discover  evidences  of  bad  faith,  uould 
not  be  attractive  to  the  type  of  personnel  essential  for  the  job.  The 

activity  would  offer  the  inspectors  a  votive   pathetically  inadequate  to 

i 
their  immense  and  dreary  tack." 

Second,  there  is  the  question  of  the  deleterious  effect  of  hori- 
zontal inspection  on  national  secrecy  and  security.  Governmental 
secrecy  is  a  universal  phenomenon;  it  is  not  a  characteristic  of  Com- 
munist regimes  alone  as  is  sometimes  assumed.  Access  to  certain  infor- 
mation iB  restricted  by  all  governments  on  the  ground  that  if  it  were 
general  knowledge,  national  security  would  be  compromised.  Secrecy,  in 
other  words,  is  an  important  element  in  the  relative  power  position  of 
any  nation.  It  may  enable  a  nation  to  appear  more  powerful  militarily 
than  it  really  is;  it  denies  to  the  enemy  the  fruits  of  one's  own  mili- 
tary research;  and,  more  importantly,  it  frustrates  the  offensive  and 
defensive  military  planning  of  one's  adversary.  Obviously,  the  Soviet 
Union  relies  more  heavily  on  the  security  advantages  deri     ran 
secrecy  than  does  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  the  United  States, 
too,  regards  secrecy  as  a  vital  military  asset.  Is  it  not  therefore 
patently  unrealistic  to  expect  states  to  hand  the  inspectorate  a  carte 
blanche  allowing  entree  to  highly  classified  materials?  If  they  did  so, 
it  might  entail,  nong  other  things,  "the  virtual  abolition  of  security 
classification  and  with  them  security  chocks,  and  investigations,  and 


U.  S.,  Department  of  State,  A  Report  on  the  International  Control 
of  Atomic  Uner  ;■;•/,  p.  7. 
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1 
prosecutions  for  espionage  and  related  crime."   This,  in  turn,  pre- 
supposes a  different  hierarchy  of  individual  loyalties  than  the  one  p 
presently  prevailing  in  which  allegiance  to  the  nation  is  at  the  ape 

Indiscriminate  ground  inspection,  iaich  lil:e  aerial  inspection, 
may  also  impair  national  security  in  a  frameuori:  of  partial  disarmament 
by  disclosing  too  much  information. J  Data  such  as  the  size,  location, 
and  state  of  readiness  of  a  nation's  retaliatory  forces  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  would  indu-e  more,  not  less,  instability  in  the  military  en- 
vironment because  of  increased  vulnerability  to  a  surprise  atta 
Truly,  one  of  the  most  perplexing  dilemmas  of  the  concept  of  inspection 
concerns  the  proper  output  level  of  information.  An  inspection  system 
yielding  too  ouch  or  too  little  data  could  have  equally  hazardous 
consequences. 

Third,  there  is  the  question  of  the  impact  of  horizontal  inspec- 
tion on  industrial  and  commercial  secrets. '  Although  less  serious  than 
the  threat  to  national  military  secrecy,  inspection  on  a  large  scale 
vjould  undermine  competitive  economic  processes .  Particularly  in  the 


Touis  IIeni:in,  Arms  Control  and  Inspection  in  American  Lau  (Nev 
Yor1::  Columbia  University  Press,  1950),  p.  15 

Kobert  H.  Cory,  Jr.,  "International  Inspection:  From  Proposals 
to  Realization,"  International  Organisation,  XIII  (Fall,  1959),  U^   , 

3. 
'Imagine  the  state  of  tension  that  could  occur  if  either  sicl 

strategic-force  personnel  :er  a  severe  epi 

thr  ilize  them  temporarily  before  the  eyes  of  the  other's 

ipectioo."  Thomas  C.  Schelling,  The  Strategy  of  Conflict  (Cambridge: 

Harvard  University  Press,  1960),  pp.  243-244. 

4 
Melmar.j  Inspection  for  Disarmament,  p .  46 . 
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United  States,  industrial  firms  go  to  great  lengths  to  keep  their 
secrets  from  one  another  because  this  is  sometimes  the  critical  factor 
determining  profit  or  loss.  Although  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
ac  to  the  need  for  safeguards  to  prevent  the  inspection  agency  from 
abusing  its  authority  in  this  area,  effective  limitations  can  hardly  be 
devised  without  at  the  same  time  so  restricting  the  inspectorate  that  it 
cannot  efficiently  perform  its  function. 

Fourth-  there  is  the  question  of  the  "irritation  hazards"  growing 
out  of  the  operation  of  horizontal  inspection.   Sometimes  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  inspection,  horizontal  or  vertical,  is  bound  to  diminish 
tension  and  for  that  reason  should  be  vigorously  pursued.  Just  as  likely, 
however,  is  the  possibility  that  the  inspection  process  may  aggravate 
existing  tensions  and  distrust  and  lead  to  a  situation  much  worse  than 
the  status  quo  ante,  perhaps  even  resulting  in  a  war.  Moreover,  the 
greater  the  degree  of  penetration  by  the  inspection  system,  the  more 
potential  points  of  friction  there  undoubtedly  will  be.  Thus  the  amount 
of  resentment  aroused  would  vary  in  direct  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  country    To  cite  a  far- 
fetched hypothetical  case,  suppose  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  decided  to  station  on  each  other's  territory  several  thousands 
of  inspectors  assigned  the  task  of  checking  compliance  with  some  pre- 
determined military  force  levels.  It  is  not  difficult  to  visualize  the 


Donald  G.  Brennan,  "Setting  and  Goals  of  Arms  Control,"  Arms 
Control,  Disarmament,  and  national  Security,  ed.  Donald  G.  Brennan  (New 
York:  George  Brasiller,  1961),  p.  37. 


animosities  bound  to  be  stirred  up  by  the  inspection  teams  as  they  move 
about  energetically  carrying  out  their  duties.  Clearly,  even  if  the 
roadblocks  to  inspection  are  eventually  removed,  nations  will  still  have 
to  resolve  a  variety  of  mechanical  and  operational  difficulties,  many  of 
which  cannot  now  be  anticipated. 

We  began  our  analysis  of  ground  inspection  by  first  examining  the 
horizontal  concept  because  of  the  implication  in  United  States  policy 
that  it  is  the  most  preferable  or  ideal  approach  and  that  Soviet  in- 
transigence is  mainly  responsible  for  its  failure  to  materialize.  The 
evidence,  as  we  have  seen,  strongly  disputes  that  premise  and  suggests, 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  mechanical  and  operational  complications  in- 
herent in  horizontal  inspection  are,  in  themselves,  enough  to  make  it 
unworkable  and  therefore  unnegotiable.  Hence,  the  conclusion  seems 
warranted  that  consistent  with  the  control  objectives  being  implemented, 
the  less  broad  in  scope  inspection  has  to  be,  the  better. 

This  raises  the  fundamental  question  of  whether  it  is,  after  all, 
necessary  to  know  everything  about  the  military  resources  of  one's  ad- 
versary in  order  to  pei^'.icipate  in  an  arms  control  venture  without  in- 
curring undue  security  risks.  The  answer,  of  course,  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  disarmament  commitment.  Unquestionably,  ''general  and 
complete  disarmament"  or  even  a  low- level  deterrent  arrangement  per- 
mitting each  side,  say,  200  delivery  vehicles  (missiles  and  bombers) 
entails  a  high  magnitude  of  inspection.  But  for  reasons  already  dis- 
cussed, such  drastic  solutions  to  the  armaments  problem  (as  well  as  the 
inspection  arrangements  for  administering  them)  are  not  to  be  taken 
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seriously  during  the  foreseeable  future. 

That  leaves  two  main  areas  of  arms  control  where  progress  is 
possible  within  the  existing  international  political  matrix,  neither 
of  which  requires  extensive  ground  inspection.  The  first  area  is  con- 
cerned with  increasing  the  flow  of  reliable,  reassuring  information 
between  enemy  nations,  enabling  each  one  to  better  assess  the  inten- 
tions and  behavior  of  the  other  and  thus  to  maintain  a  more  relaxed 
military  posture.  Strictly  speaking,  a  government's  intentions  or  moti- 
vations are  intangible  and  therefore  cannot  be  verified  as  such  by  in- 
spection. Even  so,  inspection  can  provide  cues  useful  in  anticipating 
major  military  actions  of  a  state.  An  inspection  system  for  this  purpose 
need  not  be  nearly  so  intricate  as  one  designed  to  ascertain  precisely 
what  armaments  and  forces  a  state  possesses .  In  the  second  area  the 
task  of  inspection  is  more  particularistic  in  that  it  involves  the  veri- 
fication of  compliance  with  relatively  small  treaty  restraints  on  na- 
tional military  capabilities--the  so-called  :,gateway"  measures  to  dis- 
armament such  as  a  nuclear  test  ban.  Here,  too,  the  demands  on  inspection 
are  slight  because  arms  regulations  of  this  type  do  not  affect  national 
security  as  profoundly  as  more  drastic  ones  and  because  only  a  few  ac- 
tivities and  installations  have  to  be  monitored.  Hence,  it  appears  that 
minimal  or  vertical  ground  inspection  is  the  optimum  form  of  control  for 
a  variety  of  disarmament  projects.  This  proposition  ia  analysed  in  de- 
tail in  the  pages  that  follow. 

Vertical  Inspection 

At  the  heart  of  the  idea  of  vertical  inspection  is  the  principle 
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that  inspection  need  not  be  diffuse  in  order  to  be  effective — that  it 
can  be  restricted  to  explicitly  defined  'rights-of-way"  within  a 
country  and  still  function  properly.  It  is  assumed  that  the  quality 
(reliability)  and  quantity  (scope)  of  inspection  are  not  directly  pro- 
portional to  one  another.  Consequently,  the  main  distinction  between 
this  approach  and  the  horizontal  one  discussed  above  is  that  in  the 
latter  case  the  control  agency  has  access  to  everything  in  a  country 
other  than  specified  exemptions  while  in  the  former  case  all  areas  and 
facilities  are  placed  off-limits  to  the  inspectorate  except  those  that 
are  specifically  designated  in  the  treaty. 

The  proposal  to  confine  inspection  to  certain  prescribed  control 
points  is  opposed  nainly  on  the  grounds  that  it  hampers  the  gathering  of 
legitimate  information  needed  for  verifying  compliance  tTith  treaty  com- 
mitments and  leaves  the  inspectorate  with  insufficient  freedom  of  action 
to  deal  with  deliberate,  systematic  evasion  attempts.  If  practical  poli- 
tical realities  could  be  ignored,  a  broad,  elastic  construction  of  the 
powers  of  the  control  institution  might  be  very  desirable  to  guard 
against  this  contingency.  But  an  equally  urgent  point  is  the  simple 
truth  that  inspection  procedures  must  be  in  accord  with  the  political 
facts  of  life. 

In  three  important  respects  the  vertical  approach  to  inspection 
seems  to  be  politically  consistent  with  the  existing  structure  of  inter- 
national relations.  First,  it  lcc-      ional  sovereignty  intact  since 
the  control  agency  would  not  be  empowered  to  impose  its  will  on  a  na- 
tional government.  Rather  than  wielding  discretionary  authority,  the 
controllers  would  act  in  accordance  with  ground  rules  spelled  out  in 
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detail  in  the  treaty  from  which  the  signatories  could  withdraw  at  any 
tine.  Second,  it  entails  relatively  little  direct  interference  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  a  nation  because  all  but  a  few  facilities  and  acti- 
vities were  barred  from  inspection.  Third,  it  is  less  likely  to  yield 
sensitive  information  not  directly  relevant  to  the  implementation  of  a 
disarmament  treaty. 

If  vertical  inspection  is  politically  feasible,  then  what  about 
its  operational  capability?  Perhaps  a  better  assessment  can  be  made 
within  the  context  of  two  specific  plans  that  have  been  presented  in 
the  negotiations:  the  Russian  scheme  for  "crossroads'*  inspection  and 
the  American  blueprint  for  monitoring  a  nuclear  test  ban. 

"Crossroads"  inspection.— The  idea  of  vertical  inspection  first 
received  consideration  in  the  disarmament  negotiations  in  May,  1955, 
when  the  Soviet  Union  proposed,  as  an  integral  part  of  a  "package  plan" 
of  partial  measures,  that  stationary  control  posts  be  established  "at 
large  ports,  at  railway  junctions,  on  main  motor  highways  and  at  aer- 

dromes"  for  the  purpose  of  forewarning  states  of  the  enmassing  of  conven- 

1 

tional  forces  and  armaments  as  a  prelude  to  a  surprise  attack. 


"Soviet  Proposal  Introduced  in  the  Disarmament  Subcommittee: 
Reduction  of  Armaments,  the  Prohibition  of  Atomic  Weapons,  and  the  Eli- 
mination of  the  Threat  of  a  New  War,  May  10,  1955,"  in  Documents  on  Dis- 
armament* 1945-1959,  I,  466.  Subsequently,  at  the  Suprise  Attack  Con- 
ference of  1953,  the  Russians  omitted  airfields  from  the  list  of  check- 
points. As  late  as  1961,  they  were  still  supporting  this  plan.  See 
"Soviet  Memorandum  Submitted  to  the  General  Assembly:  Measures  to  Ease 
International  Tension,  Strengthen  Confidence  among  States,  and  Contribute 
to  General  and  Complete  Disarmament,  September  26,  1961,"  in  U.  S.,  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1961,  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  Publication  Wo.  5  (Washington:  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1962) ,  p.  504.   (Cited  hereafter  as  Documents 
on  Disarmament.  1961.) 
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Unfortunately,  the  fine  points  of  this  plan  were  never  fully  clarified, 
but  apparently  the  observers  were  to  be  confined  to  transportation  and 
communication  nerve  centers  and  could  not  move  about  at  random  in 
search  of  suspicious  activities — thus  the  tern  "key  checkpoint"  or 
"crossroads"  inspection. 

However,  the  Soviets  did  fill  in  a  great  many  details  in  their 
proposal  at  the  Surprise  Attack  Conference  in  late- 19-  3.  In  all,  eighty- 
two  ground  control  posts  were  proposed  for  nineteen  Western  and  Soviet 

1 
bloc  countries.   Each  post  was  to  consist  of  three  or  four  control  of- 
ficers from  each  side,  auxiliary  personnel  composed  of  the  nationals  of 
the  host  country  and  a  post  commander  appointed  from  the  military  alli- 
ance to  which  the  inspected  country  belonged.  Their  duties  included: 

— keeping  direct  visual  watch  on  the  movement  of  troops 
and  the  movement  of  technical  and  other  military  equip- 
ment through  railway  junctions,  major  ports  and  on  main 
roads ; 

— keepins  watch  on  the  preparations  for  putting  out  to 
sea  of  naval  surface  craft  and  submarines,  as  well  as  of 
troop  transports  with  troops  or  on  any  concentration  of 
such  ships  in  major  ports. 


Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  German  Democratic  Republic, 
Hungary,  Poland,  Rumania,  and  Russia;  Belgium,  France,  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  Greece,  Iran,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  Turkey,  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Of  the  82  control  posts,  54  were  to  be 
located  in  the  countries  of  the  Western  alliance  and  2,  in  Soviet  bloc 
states.  Si:;  control  posts  each  were  to  be  situated  within  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.   (''Declaration  Submitted  b  the  So\ 
Government  at  the  Geneva  Surprise  Attack  Corference:  Measures  for  Pre- 
venting Surprise  Attack,  November  .1         in  Documents  on  Disarma- 
ment. 1945-1959.  II,  1267.) 

<\ 
"Soviet:  Bloc  Proposal  at  the  Geneva  Surprise  Attack  Conference: 

The  T  ::      Functions  of  Ground  Control  Posts  and  Aerial  Inaction, 

December  12,  1      in  ibid.,  p.  1300. 
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Significantly,  reports  from  the  control  posts  were  to  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  communication  facilities  of  the  country  being  in= 
spected  in  a  code  known  to  all  of  the  participating  states . 

The  "crossroads"  inspection  idea  evoked  little  enthusiasm  from 
the  United  States,  mainly  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  American 
officials  felt  that  the  Soviet  proposal,  limited  to  monitoring  conven- 
tional forces,  ignored  the  principal  source  of  the  danger  of  a  surprise 

1 

attack,  namely,  nuclear  weapons  and  the  vehicles  for  delivering  them. 

Underlying  this  view  was  the  assumption,  referred  to  earlier,  that  the 
outcome  of  a  major  war,  if  it  comes,  will  be  determined  by  nuclear 
strike  forces  that  can  be  unleashed  suddenly  without  much  pre-attaci: 
activity.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  mobilize  conventional  forces  on 
a  large  scale  without  forfeiting  the  advantages  of  surprise,  there  is 
doubt  that  they  would  be  needed  for  the  occupation  of  areas  subsequent 
to  a  strategic  nuclear  attack  because  of  the  virtually  total  destruc- 
tion that  would  be  inflicted.   While  the  arguments  are  reasonable, 
they  ought  not  to  be  accepted  uncritically,  as  we  shall  see  shortly. 

The  United  States  was  also  skeptical  of  "crossroads"  inspection 
because  of  the  stringent  limitations  placed  on  the  activities  of  the 
control  officers.  Potential  evaders  were  presented  with  too  many  tempt- 
ing opportunities.  What  would  prevent  a  country  intent  on  mobilizing 
secretly  for  war  from  moving  men  and  materiel  by  \jay  of  highways, 


"Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Lodge)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  December  9,   1955j"  in  ibid., 
I,  577. 
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airports,  railroads,  and  seaports  not  covered  in  the  agreement?  Because 
the  control  c.     .oners  evidently  would  be  permitted  to  view  the  traffic 
passing  through  the  key  checkpoints  but  not  to  closely  inspect  any  cargo, 
military  shipments  might  be  camouflaged  without  arousing  suspicions. 
Moreover,  American  skepticism  was  compounded  by  the  emphasis  given  in  the 
Russian  plants  the  use  of  nationals  of  the  inspected  country  to  fill  most 
of  the  staff  positions  of  the  control  posts.  As  William  C.  Foster,  head 
of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  ill-fated  Surprise  Attack  Confer- 
ence, saw  it  the  Soviet  scheme  was  tantamount  "to  self  inspection.  It 

would  afford  no  indication — or  at  best  only  the  most  unreliable  indica- 

1 
tion  of  the  imminence  of  surprise  attack." 

Clearly,  the  Soviet  formula  for  "crossroads"  inspection  was  de- 
fective as  far  as  American  interests  were  concerned.  Because  unaccept- 
able political  strings  (the  thinning  out  of  forces  in  Western  Europe  and 
so  on)  were  attached  and  because  the  procedures  to  be  followed  were  not 
set  forth  precisely,  the  American  response  could  hardly  have  been  other- 
wise. In  terms  of  the  principle  involved,  however,  the  Soviet  approach 
was  quite  sensible  and,  in  retrospect,  should  not  have  been  passed  over 
lightly.  Indeed,  it  still  represents  one  of  the  most  constructive  ways 
yet  proposed  for  handling  inspection  in  situations  where  a  high  degree  of 
preciseness  and  sensitivity  in  the  control  system  are  not  imperative,  and 
thus  merits  serious  attention. 


^•"Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Foster)  at  the 
Geneva  Surprise  Attack  Conference,  December  18,  1950,"  in  ibid . ,  II,  1323. 


Although  not  well- suited  for  verifying  specific  disarmament 
measures,  "crossroads"  inspection  could  aid  in  the  communication  of 
the  kind  of  information  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
which  is  basic  to  the  stability  of  their  military  relations.  As  we 
have  already  seens  an  inspection  system  yielding  excessive  information 
(that  is,  data  useful  !n  targeting  and  drawing  up  war  plans)  can  be 
detrimental  to  the  security  of  any  state.  Contrariwise,  it  is  also  evi- 
dent that  absolute  secrecy  heightens  feelings  of  insecurity  and  distrust 
between  nations.  Lack  of  certainty  about  what  the  opponent  is  doing  or 
about  his  probable  future  intentions  obliges  a  country  to  err  on  the 
side  of  caution — to  impute  to  the  c:  Li  e  designs  and  a  level 

of  military  capability  which,  in  fact,  he  may  not  have.   This,  in  turn, 
tends  to  trigger  a  military  buildup  beyond  the  level  really  nee 
and  leads  to  an  overall  intensification  of  the  arms  race  that  possibly 
could  have  been  averted.  The  "missile  gap"  supposedly  experienced  by 
the  United  States  in  the  late-19-O's  and  early- I960' s  is  a  case  in  point. 
Fearing  a  Soviet  lead  in  the  production  of  intercontinental  ballistic 

missiles,  the  United  States  embarked  upon  a  crash  program  to  catch  up. 

2 
But  as  it  turned  out,  the  gap  was  apparently  nonexistent.   So  at  least 


Donald  G.  Brennan  "The  Roles  of  Inspection  in  Arms  Control," 
Summer  Study  on  Arms  Control,  Ij      :   Collected  Papers  (Boston i  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1961),  p.  247.   (Hereafter  c^ted  as  Summer 
Study  on  Arms  Control,  1.6  ;  Collected  Papers.) 

2Soviet  ICBM  strength  for  mid- 1961,  according  to  national  intel- 
ligence estimator,  in  September,  1951,  X7ac  a  mere  fraction  (3.5  per  cent) 
of  the  level  originally  anticipated  for  that  date  by  1959  estimates. 
(Stuart  Symington,  "Where  the  Missile  Gap  Went,"  The  Reporter,  XXVI 
[February  15,  1962],  22.) 
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on  a  rational  plane,  It  would  seen  that  the  Russians  have  a  vested  in- 
terest in  increasing  the  flow  of  dependable,  reassuring  information 
beyond  that  which  is  currently  available  through  regular  diplomatic 
channels,  publications,  and  cultural  exchanges. 

Whether  it  was  intended  to  do  so  or  not,  their  "crossroads" 
inspection  offer  could  have  partially  served  this  purpose,  assuming,  of 
course,  agreement  upon  effective  operational  procedures.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  derogation  of  the  inspectors  to  a  strictly  passive,  observatory 
role,  they  could  have  reported  generalised  impressions  about  the  level 
of  military  activity  as  evidenced  by  the  kind  and  amount  of  traffic 
through  the  key  transportation  junctions  where  they  were  stationed. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  secret  preparations  for  all-out 
war  (and  that  is  what  we  fear  most)  even  in  the  nuclear  age  cannot  be 
concealed  completely  in  a  closed  society,  let  alone  an  open  one.  In 
the  process  of  girding  itself  for  a  military  adventure,  a  government 
very  likely  would  activate  some  type  of  mobilisation  program,  however 
slight  or  discreet,  which  would  to  some  extent  disturb  the  rhythm  of  the 
nation's  normal  peacetime  life.  Military  conscription  might  be  stepped 
up;  cities  might  be  evacuated  or  civil  defense  preparations  might  be 
suddenly  put  into  high  gear;  the  key  decision-makers  of  the  country 
might  be  abruptly  called  together  for  a  conference;  production  of  war 
mat-'eriel  might  be  speeded  up;  or  there  might  be  extensive  redeployment 
of  armaments  and  troops.  Such  indirect  indications  of  a  possible  mili- 


John  B.  Phelps,  "Information  and  Arms  Control,"  Summer  Study 
on  Arms  Control,  1960;  Collected  Papers,  p.  257. 
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tary  threat  can  be  monitored  effectively  by  properly  designed  inspection 
arrangements  employing  the  "crossroads"  principle.  Other  than  the  control 
stations  at  strategic  transportation  junctions  proposed  by  the  Soviets, 
observers  might  be  posted  at  additional  key  points  depending  on  what 
they  are  supposed  to  uatch  for.  Conceivably,  for  example,  inspectors 
might  even  be  stationed,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  at  such  obvious  points 
as  outside  main  government  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  checking  on  the 
coming  and  going  of  political  leaders. 

The  fact  that  the  approach  just  outlined  concentrates  on  indirect 
or  circumstantial  evidence  gives  it  two  important  advantages  over  horizon- 
tal inspection  methods  in  which  direct  evidence  is  gained  through  the 
physical  inspection  of  factories,  weapons,  and  the  like.  In  the  first 
place,  a  way  is  provided  whereby  enemy  states  can  convincingly  demon- 
strate to  one  another  that  they  are  not  about  to  launch  or  to  threaten 
a  massive  attack  without  the  necessity  of  disclosing  precise  data  about 
military  strength,  weapons  designs,  and  the  location  of  missile  emplace- 
ments . 

In  the  next  place,  the  implementation  of  "crossroads"  inspection 
would  not  drastically  alter  traditional  practices  in  the  relations  of 
nations.  Traditionally,  of  course,  diplomatic  legations  have  collected 
a  considerable  amount  of  the  type  of  information  that  would  be  yielded 
by  "crossroads"  inspection.  In  particular,  this  has  customarily  be 
the  duty  of  the  various  military,  economic,  and  cultural  attaches  sta- 
tioned in  foreign  capitals.  Sometimes  the  host  country  actually  facili- 
tates the      ithering  process.  The  Soviet  May  Day  military  parades 
are  but  one  example  of  how  nations  exhibit  their  military  might  before 
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one  another.  Ultimately,  then,  what  "crossroad*"  inspection  amounts  to 
is  simply  a  broadening  of  uell-established  practices  in  tuo  my*.  First, 
a  formal  institutional  framework  would  be  set  up  and,  second,  more  stra- 
fe points  would  probably  be  opened  to  observation  than  are  now  avail- 
able to  diplomats. 

Despite  the  desirable  mechanical  and  operational       ;s  of 
"crossroads"  inspection,  care  should  I     a  not  to  overestimate  the 
level  of  performance  that  can  be  expected  from  it.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  successful  operation  of  such  a  system  depends  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  active  cooperation  of  each  country  submitting  to 
inspection.  Consequently,  there  appears  to  be  no  way  of  forestalling 
the  obstructive  tactics  of  gov.     :a  desiring  to  hide  something  from 
the  observers  in  violation  of  the  inspection  ground  rvles.  Yet  it  may 
be  possible  to  devise  a  precise  and  detailed  set  of  operational  pro- 
cedures which,  if  not  observed,  would  automatically  be  regarded  as  a 
breach  of  the  agreement.  In  the  event  that  a  country  withdrew  from  the 
inspection  system  or  seriously  interfered  with  its  functioning,  this 
muld  serve  as  a  signal  to  the  other  participants  to  take  countermcacures 
to  protect  their  security. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  risk  involved  in  "crossroads"  inspection  is 
not  obstruction  by  host  governments  but  rather  the  danger  thai;  the  in- 
exact information  produced  by  it  will  be  misinterpreted.  Henry  A.  Kiss- 
inger has  warned  that  the  fragmentary  information  inevitably  generated 
by  the  inspection  process  nay  well  provoke  more  doubts  and  anxieties  than 


1 

it  settles.        \7ar-and-peace  decisioic   have  to  be  made  almost 
tirely  on  the  basis  of  the  inspection  data,  false  alarms  and  consequent 
rises  in  the  tension  level  are  likely.  Bl     :he  reports  of  the  c 
servers  were  used  to  supplement  the  materials  gathered  unilaterally  by 
national  intelligence  agencies,  they  would  tend  to  have  a  reassuri. 
effect  if  they  con.!  tee  from  other  sources  tha      .nemy  was 

not  prcpci  a 

Unclear  uest  ban  inspection. — In  a      q  to  surprise  attack  pre- 
dion schemes,  Che  principle  of  vertical  ground  inspection  has  been 
utilized  in  the  design  of  co.      :achincry  to  monitor  the  cessation  of 
nuclear  weapon  tasting.  A  glance  at  the  complications  of  on-site  inspec- 
tions to  safeguard  a  ban  on  subsurface  tests  reveals  why  this  approach  is 
preferable  to  more  pervasive  methods.  To  provide  near-perfect  assurance, 
an  investigation  team  would  have  to  be  dispatched  to  the  spot  to  chad;  on 
eve     BpiciOOfi  earth  tremor.  There  rst  scrutinise  a  siz- 

able area  by  using  aerial  and  groun      .iques  to  fix  tha  e::act  loca- 
tion where  the  underground  disturbance  probably  occurred.  No::t,  they 
would  commence  deep  drilling  operations  in  order  to  collect  a  sample 
the  radioactive  debris  from  the  nuclear  detonation  if,  in  fact,  one  had 
taken  place. 

Based  on  the  assumption  that  the  search  could  be  narrowed  down  to 
a  radius  of  5C  /as  estimated  in  hearings  before  the  Congres- 

sional Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  in  1960  that  for  100  per  cent 


Henry  A.  Kissinger,  "Controls,  Inspection,  and  Limited  War," 
The  Reporter,  XVI  (June  13,  1957),  15. 
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coverage  of  the  area  it  would  take  63  holes  for  a  1.7  kiloton  yield 
explosion  at  a  depth  of  2,700  feet  (costing  $135,000);  and  4  holes  for 
a  100  kiloton  yield  explosion  at  a  depth  of  4,700  feet  (costing  $94,000). 
These  estimates  are  conservative  ones  since  they  apply  only  to  ideal  geo- 
logical conditions .  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  too,  that  the  figures 
cited  are  for  a  single  inspection.  American  officials  revealed  in  1963 
that  Project  Vela  studies  of  the  frequency  of  earthquakes  larger  than 
magnitude  4.0  (which  is  equivalent  to  a  2  kiloton  explosion)  showed  that 
about  30  seismic  events  having  all  of  the  earmarks  of  nuclear  detonations 
occur  each  year  in  the  Soviet  Union.  On  the  average,  140  other  earth 

shocks,  which  cannot  be  definitely  established  as  earthquakes  on  the 

2 
basis  of  seismic  evidence  alone,  are  also  recorded.    Clearly,  the  in- 
spection of  all  of  these  signs  of  possible  violations,  even  if  it  were 
politically  acceptable,  would  be  an  unmanageable  task. 

Some  sort  of  minimal  control  apparatus  therefore  seemed  to  be  the 
most  feasible  alternative.  In  an  effort  to  reach  an  agreement,  the  United 
States  became  increasingly  committed  to  this  philosophy  which  was  re- 
flected in  its  proposals.  They  placed  two  main  limitations  on  on-site 
inspection:  First,  the  number  of  inspections  in  any  given  year  was  re- 
stricted to  a  set  quota  designed  to  permit  the  investigation  of  only  a 


U.  S.,  Congress,  Joint  Comm  ttee  on  Atomic  Energy,  Technical 
Aspects  of  Detection  and  Inspection  Controls  oi"  a  Nuclear  Weapons  Test 
Ban:   Summary- Analysis  of  Hear inns,  April  19,  20.  21.  and  22,  I960,  36th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  1960,  p.  49. 

2U.  S.,  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  Why  A  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty?  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  Publication  No.  15  (Washing- 
ton: U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1963),  pp.  28-29. 
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small  fraction  of  the  unidentifiable  seismic  events.  Initially,  Ameri- 
can policy  envisaged  a  total  of  twenty  inspection  missions  annually  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  in  1963  that  figure  was  trimmed  down  to  seven. 
Second,  the  criteria  determining  when  and  where  inspection  teams  could 
be  sent  were  spelled  out  strictly,  leaving  little  room  for  discretionary 
judgments  by  the  control  administrator.  Generally,  where  the  location 
of  seismic  events  was  definitely  established  as  being  very  deep  (more 
than  sixty  kilometers)  and  when  there  were  indications  that  the  tremors 
were  foreshocks  or  aftershocks  of  an  earthquake,  inspection  was  ruled 
out.  Although  all  other  seismic  events  were  automatically  eligible  for 
on-site  inspection,  the  access  rights  of  the  inspection  groups  were  mini- 
mal. In  cases  where  the  epicenter  (that  is,  the  point  on  the  earth's 
surface  directly  above  the  disturbance)  was  accurately  pinpointed  by 
control  station  measurements,  the  activities  of  inspection  teams  x;ould 
be  confined  to  an  area  of  200  square  kilometers  (or  a  radius  of  about 
eight  kilometers).  If  seismographic  readings  did  not  precisely  indicate 
the  location,  the  areal  limit  would  be  500  square  kilometers  (or  a  radius 
of  about  12.5  kilometers).   Even  under  the  earlier  proposed  quota  of 
between  twelve  and  twenty  on-site  inspections  for  the  Soviet  Union,  "less 

than  one  part  of  2,000  of  Soviet  territory  would  be  subject  to  human  in- 

2 
spection  in  any  one  year,"  according  to  Secretary  of  State  Rv.     It 
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"Western  Draft  Treaty  on  the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapon 

Tests,"  April  18,  1961,"  in  Geneva  Conference,  p.  505. 

"U.  S.,  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  Address  by  Secretary 
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would  be  much  less  under  the  revised  quota  of  seven  proposed  in  1963. 

Thus  as  envisaged  by  the  United  States,  nuclear  test  ban  inspec- 
tion, instead  of  cutting  horizontally  across  the  whole  of  Soviet  soci- 
ety, would  be  confined  vertically  to  carefully  defined  areas  where  ac- 
cess is  essential  in  order  to  verify  compliance  with  the  agreement .  We 
have  seen  that  American  policy  has  tended  to  gravitate  even  further  to- 
ward the  minimal  side  of  the  scale  of  inspection  over  the  years,  raising 
doubts  as  to  whether  there  is  a  viable  middle  ground  between  maximalist 
and  minimalist,  horizontal  and  vertical  approaches  to  inspection.  In 
retrospect,  the  amount  of  inspection  and  control  provided  for  in  the 

United  States-United  Kingdom  draft  treaty  of  April,  1961,  was  probably 

2 
more  than  enough  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from  cheating.   Yet  it  was 

far  too  little  to  guarantee  with  certainty  that  no  violations  had  oc- 
curred. The  plan,  in  short,  had  the  disadvantages  of  both  the  maximal- 
ist and  minimalist  approaches  but  the  advantages  of  neither.  Faced  with 
this  dilemma,  the  Kennedy  Administration  opted  in  favor  of  curtailing  in- 
spection to  the  essential  minimum  in  hopes  of  easing  the  way  to  the  suc- 
cessful negotiation  of  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  hypothesis 
that  a  vertically  organized  verification  system  is  compatible  with  Soviet 
interests,  however,  has  not  been  borne  out  by  the  record  of  the  negotia- 
tions, as  logical  as  it  may  seem. 


Why  a  Muclear  Test  Ban  Treaty?  p.  24. 
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"Western  Draft  Treaty  on  the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapon 

Tests,  April  IS,  1961,"  in  Geneva  Conference,  pp.  475-521. 
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Two  important  findings  of  our  study  of  the  various  problems  posed 
by  inspection  methods  should  be  emphasized  in  conclusion.  First,  ground 
inspection  (mobile  and  stationary)  forms  the  ape::  of  the  verification 
triangle;  the  other  modes  of  information  gathering  make  up  the  base. 
Presumably,  the  greater  part  of  the  data  collected  by  aerial  and  ground- 
based  detection  instruments  would  indicate  compliance  with  the  disarma- 
ment agreement.  But  whenever  there  is  evidence  to  the  contrary,  a  follow- 
up  probe  by  inspectors  is  needed  to  determine  not  only  whether  a  viola- 
tion has  been  committed  but  also  the  seriousness  of  the  infraction, 
whether  it  was  intentional  or  unintentional,  and  so  on.  Since  a  control 
system  very  probably  will  identify  few  unambiguous  violations,  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  verification  process  depends  ultimately  upon  human  judg- 
ment and  interpretation. 

Second,  the  built-in  difficulties  involved  in  ground  inspection 
can  be  attenuated,  but  not  altogether  rcnoxed,  by  employing  vertical 
methods.  The  gains  in  mechanical  feasibility  from  this  approach,  it  is 
true,  would  be  offset  somexjhat  by  the  relatively  xrcaker  detection  capa- 
bility of  the  system,  increasing  the  risks  of  the  participants  in  an 
agreement.  Quite  possibly,  however,  the  gains  expected  from  the  agree- 
ment may  make  the  risks  acceptable. 

Heedless  to  say,  factors  other  than  the  scope  of  inspection  enter 
into  the  calculation  of  these  risks.  Above  all  else,  states  cannot  afford 
to  stake  their  security  on  controlled  disarmament  unless  thoy  have  con- 
fidence in  the  personnel  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  inspection 
machinery.  Regardless  of  the  complexity  of  the  control  system 
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contemplated,  the  fundamental  issue  is  the  same:  "Whom  can  we  trust  to 
watch  the  man  we  suspect  of  wanting  to  kill  us?"   In  the  next  section 
we  shall  consider  some  possible  answers  to  this  perplexing  question. 


The  Organization  of  Inspection 
There  are  three  alternative  organizational  concepts  on  which  the 
design  of  inspection  and  control  systems  can  be  based:  international, 
reciprocal,  and  national.  In  actuality,  most  plans  include,  to  some  ex- 
tent, all  three  principles  although  one  of  them  is  usually  considered  to 
be  the  dominant  or  unifying  theme  of  the  organizational  arrangement.  But 
they  are  treated  here  as  separate  theories  for  purposes  of  clarity. 

The  International  Principle 

An  impartial  staff  that  is  politically  disassociated  from  the  views 
and  interests  of  the  inspected  states  is  the  essence  of  an  internationally- 
oriented  inspection  system.  The  job  of  superintending  the  implementation 
of  disarmament  would  be  entrusted  to  personnel  drawn  from  either  of  two 
sources:  an  international  civil  service  along  the  lines  of  the  bureau- 
cracy of  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  or  the  so-called  "uncommitted" 
nations . 

From  the  outset  of  the  postwar  negotiations,  the  United  States  ad- 
vocated the  establishment  of  disarmament  controls  within  an  international 
framework.  The  Atomic  Development  Authority,  conceived  by  the  Baruch 
Plan,  was  to  select  its  personnel  on  an  "international  basis"  and  to 
abide  by  Article  100  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  which  forbids  receiving 
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instructions  "from  any  government  or  from  any  other  authority  external 
to  the  Organisation."   At  least  constitutionally,  the  ADA  was  supposed 
to  serve  no  partisan  national  purposes  since  it  had  authority  not  only 
to  operate  various  atomic  installations  but  also  to  expose  and  (through 
the  Security  Council)  to  punish  violators.  National  governments,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  bypassed  in  matters  relating  to  atomic  energy  con- 
trol. Given  the  supranational  orientation  of  this  scheme,  the  impartial 
principle  of  organizing  controls  was  a  logical  corollary. 

It  soon  became  clear,  however,  that  the  conduct  of  international 
relations  was  not  going  to  shift  from  a  national  to  a  supranational  frame- 
work after  all.  Like  other  international  institutions,  inspection  and 
control— if  it  were  to  become  operable — had  to  be  thought  of  as  an  ad- 
junct to  national  policy-making.  In  this  context,  it  could  perform  the 
vital,  but  limited,  task  of  providing  reliable  and  relevant  information 
on  which  the  participants  in  an  arms  control  project  could  base  their 
decisions  ac  to  whether  the  agreement  was  being  fulfilled. 

Even  so,  the  United  States  continued  to  think  in  terms  of  an  in- 
spection and  control  organization  more  adapted  to  serving  supranational 
than  national  purposes  although  this  position  gradually  changed,  as  we 
shall  see  below.  Basically,  the  strategy  of  the  West  was  to  ensure  the 
impartial  character  of  the  verification  process  by  seeking  to  separate 
the  "political"  from  the  "administrative"  components  of  the  control 


"Second  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
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system.  This  would  be  accomplished  through  a  three- level  organizational 

framework:   (1)  a  general  assembly  of  all  parties  to  the  treaty;  (2)  a 

smaller  control  council  of  major  powers  as  permanent  members,  along 

with  non-permanent  members  chosen  periodically  by  the  general  assembly; 

and  (3)  a  control  administration  headed  by  a  single  neutral  adminis- 

1 
trator . 

In  theory,  the  control  council  would  issue  broad  policy  directives 
and  the  administrator,  through  his  supervision  of  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tion of  the  control  machinery,  would  be  responsible  for  carrying  them 
out  in  an  impartial  manner.  The  effect,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  to  in- 
sulate the  field  work  of  inspection  and  control  from  the  disruptive  in- 
fluences of  political  conflict  at  the  highest  levels  of  the  system. 

An  impartial  staff  may  also  facilitate  inspection  in  other  ways. 
For  one  thing,  neutral  inspectors  are  likely  to  arouse  less  resentment 
and  suspicion  in  the  host  country  than  those  who  are  nationals  of  an  ad- 
versary state.  Especially  in  situations  where  the  inspectorate  would 
come  into  intimate  contact  with  the  local  population,  such  as  interroga- 
tions of  workers  at  defense  plants,  international  personnel  would  be 


The  evolution  of  the  Western  conception  of  the  institutional 
structure  of  inspection  and  control  can  be  traced  by  examining  the  fol- 
lowing documents:  "French  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Disarmament 
Subcommittee:  Proposals  Concerning  the  Structure  of  the  International 
Disarmament  Organisation,  September  2,  1955,"  in  ibid.,  pp.  503-506; 
"Anglo-French  Working  Paper  on  Control,  Submitted  to  the  Disarmament  Sub- 
committee, May  3,  1956,"  in  ibid.,  pp.  615-622;  Articles  2-9  of  the 
"Western  Draft  Treaty  on  the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapon  Teste,  April 
13,  1961,"  in  Geneva  Conference,  pp.  477-487}  Stage  1(6)  of  the  "Outline 
of  Basic  Provisions  of  a  Treaty  on  General  and  Complete  Disarmament  in  a 
Peaceful  World— Submitted  on  April  IS,  1962,  by  the  United  States  .  .  .," 
in  U.  S.,  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  Second  Annual  Report  to 
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needed  to  do  the  job.  Furthermore,  the  presence  of  neutral  officials 
v/ith  a  mandate  from  a  large  international  organisation  may  deter  harass- 
ments  by  officials  of  the  inspected  country.  Similarly,  evidence  of  vi- 
olations uncovered  by  an  impartial  inspectorate  may  be  regarded  as  mc 
credible  and  persuasive  by  other  nations,  thus  providing  a  stronger 
basis  for  a  collective  international  response.  Finally,  an  interna- 
tional institutional  arrangements  is  better  adapted  to  the  participation 

1 
of  a  large  number  of  states. 

Conversely,  there  are  a  number  of  serious  objections  to  setti.. 
up  inspection  and  control  within  ftn     national  framework.  One  objec- 
tion is  that  the  negotiation  of  the  details  of  the  elaborate  administra- 
tive machinery  required  is  a  formidable,  if  not  entirely  hopeless,  ta. 
Because  dozens  of  points  must  be  settled,  there  are  correspondingly  more 
potential  points  of  friction  and  disagreement.  Due  to  the  antagonistic 
relationship  between  the  negotiating  sides,  they  more  likely  than  not 
will  take  contradictory  positions  on  these  issues,  if  only  to  dramatize 
their  cautious  attitude  toward  the  proposals  of  the  enemy.  By  and  la: 
this  has  been  the  experience  of  the  test  ban  talks,  to  cite  only  one 
illustration. 


Congress,  January  1,  1962,  December  31,  1962,  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 

acy  Publication  No.  14  (Washington:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1963),  pp.  64-66 J  and  'Draft  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  in  All 
Environments,  August  27,  1962,"  in  ibid.,  pp.  04-95. 

T&ns  Linde,  "Organization  of  a  Mixed  National  and  International 
Inspectorate,"  Verification  and  Response  in  Disarmament  Agreements,  Annex 
Vol.  II,  73.  See  also  Fred  Il;16  et  al.,  Alternative  Approaches  to  the 
International  Organization  of  Disarmament,  Report  No.  R-391-ARPA  (Santa 
Monica,  Calif.:  Rand  Corporation,  1962). 
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rles  B.  Marshall, "A  :    t  on  Inspection  [Excerp        fica- 

:ion  and  Response  :'...  •  Annex  Vol.  II, 
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.  there  be — neutral  men." 

I  .  short,  froia  the  vantage  point  of  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  the  dependability  of  inspection  and  control  under  inter- 

onal  auspices  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Nevertheless,  this  is 
precisely  the  form  of  verification  proposed  by  most  American  disar. 

at  plane.  Bc^     »  in  the  early  1950' s,  the  United  States,  however, 
did  insist  on  the  use  of  its  nationals  in  key  positions  during  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to  guarantee  the  reliability  of  the 

2 

results.  idoxically,  the  interne     .  character  of  these 

. .'oonnol  co:        0  be  acknowledged.  This  uas  the  first  step  in 
the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  reciprocal  or     'sary  inspect! 

The  Reciprocal  Principle 
In  reciprocal  inspection  the  inspectors  act  as  national  agents — 
that  is,  they  "report  to,  receive  instructions  from,  and  [are]  replace- 
able by,  their  national  government.5'"  In  simplest  terms,  it  means  allou- 


"Soviet  Aide  Memo ire,  June  4,  1961,"  in  Geneva  Conference,  p. 

2 

"In  one  of  the  earliest  plans  envisaging  the  control  agency  as  . 

information-gathering  rather  than  an  enforcement  mechanism — a  plan  for  a 
Conventional  Armaments  Administration  made  up  of  Security  Council  members- 
it  uas  stipulated  that  "Each  member  of  the  Administration  should  be  en- 
titled ...  to  have  a  representative  on  each  inspection  tee      opt 
where  a  member  of  the  Administr.  If  being  inspected.  The 

State  being  inspected  should  be  obliged  to  appoint  a  liaison  officer 
to  accompany  the  inspection  team.  ..."  (United  States  Paper  Submitted 
to  the  Wording  Committee  of  the      .ion  for  Conventional  Armaac;; 

osed  Conventional  Armaments  Administration,  June  22,  1950,"  in 
Documents  on  Disarmament,  1945-1959,  I,  237.) 

Linde,  p.  77. 
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ing  the  nationals  of  two  states  or  blocs  of  states  to  inspect  each 
other's  territory  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

This  type  of  control  has  five  distinct  advantages  over  the  inter- 
national principle: 

1.  It  does  not  require  a  complc::  institutional  structure  and  is 
therefore  mechanically  simpler  to  negotiate.  Troublesome  organizational 
questions  such  as  the  design  of  the  components  of  the  system,  voting 
rights,  staffing,  and  budgeting  are  avoided  or  at  least  minimised. 

2.  Since  each  side  furnishes  its  own  personnel  and  pays  the 
costs  of  the  inspection  it  conducts,  the  vulnerability  of  the  control 
system  to  sabotage  through  indirect  methods  of  obstruction  is  reduced. 

By  withholding  from  the  inspected  state  details  about  the 
capabilities  of  the  inspection  system  being  used,  potential  violators 
never  could  be  entirely  certain  of  their  ability  to  avoid  detection. 

4.  National  intelligence  information  could  more  readily  be 

1 

utilized  to  supplement  the  data  acquired  through  inspection  channels. 

For  instance,  intelligence  reports  of  suspected  violations  might  be 
passed  on  to  the  inspectors  who,  within  the  limits  of  access  allowed 
by  the  agreement,  could  investigate  further. 

5.  Most  important  of  all,  the  inspecting  states  have  greater 
confidence  in  the  findings  of  the  inspection  system  because  they  exer- 
cise direct  control  over  its  operation: 


Verification  and  Response  in  Disarmament  Agreements,  Annex  Vol. 
II,  Gl. 
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If  governments  are  going  to  have  to  base  national  deci- 
sion! on  evidence  provided  by  the  inspection  apparatus, 
the  vjould  be  facilitated  by   the  assurance 

that  personnel  on  whom  they  could  rely  uere  participat- 
ing in  the  collection  process  and  transmitting  their 
evidence,  perhaps  with  critical  appraisals  attached, 
directly  to  their  governments .  ■*• 

Despite  the  mechanical  and  operational  advantages  of  reciprocal 

inspection,  it  is  not  feasible  except  where  two  conditions  exist:  The 

participating  states  must  be  few  in  number  and  organised  into  sides 

(as  in  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact),  and  the  inspection  techniques  should 

2 
not  involve  extensive  penetration  into  -he  internal  life  of  a  country. 

It  is  a  fanciful  notion  to  presume,  for  e;;aiaple,  that  carte  blanche 
inspection  could  be  carried  out  reciprocally  by  American  and  Soviet 
nationals  acting  as  partisan  representatives  of  their  countries.  More- 
over, since  the  amount  cf  disarmament  is  correlated  roughly  with  the  ex- 
tensivenoss  of  inspection,  it  follows  that  adversary- type  control  sys- 
tems are  appropriate  only  for  the  verification  of  measures  of  a  rela- 
tively limited  scope.  These  limitations  are  reflected  by  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  has  made  but  one  proposal  based  purely  on  reciprocal 
:lnspection--Presidont  Eisenhower's  "open  sl'.icc"  plan  of  1955. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  confronting  both  the  international 
and  reciprocal  iaodelo  of  inspection,  a  third  alternative — a  mixed- system 
design — has  received  considerable  attention.  Hans  Linde  has  noted  that: 


1 
Finkclstein,  p.  72. 

2 

Ibid.,  p.  67. 
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The  premise  of  any  mi::ed  design  is  that  there  are  so. 
functions  of  the  total  system  that  should  be  organized 
internationally  and  others  for  which  national, (adversary 
or  host-national)  operations  are  appropriate. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  section,  American  policy  long  ago 
tacitly  accepted  that  idea  while  continuing  to  pay  lip  service  to  the 
international  framework  of  inspection.  In  the  first  phase  of  the  test 
ban  negotiations,  for  e::ample,  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
had  no  internally  consistent  inspection  concept.  On  one  hand,  they  de- 
manded that  the  chiefs  of  control  posts  and  the  on-site  inspection  groups 
be  composed  of  adversary  personnel  (that  is,  American  and  British  staff 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Russian  staff  in  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom).  On  the  other  hand,  all  staff  members  were  considered  to  be 
international  and  impartial  inasmuch  as  they  were  enjoined  from  seeking 

or  receiving  instructions  "concerning  the  performance  of  their  duties 

2 
from  any  authority  external  to  the  [control]  Organization." 

In  early  1963,  the  United  States,  however,  scrapped  its  earlier 

proposals  and  openly  embraced  the  doctrine  of  a  "mi:ced"  verification 

-h  reciprocal  and  international  components .  This  move  had  the 

effect  of  bringing  the  design  of  the  formal  institutional  arrangement 

into  line  with  what  had  all  along  been  the  underlying  philosophy  of  Ameri- 


^Linde,  p.  75.  See  also  pp.  .     for  an  excellent  exposition  of 
this  concept.  Incidentally,  Linde's  paper  is  part  of  an  overall  study  of 
inspection  and  control  prepared  by  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses  for 
the  United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  in  1962.  Signifi- 
cantly, later  American  policy  statements  on  the  verification  of  a  test 
ban  reflected  concepts  and  .judgments  contained  in  this  report. 

Article  9(2)  of  "Western  Draft  Treaty  on  the  Discontinuance  of 
Nuclear  Weapon  Tests,  April  13,  1961,"  in  Geneva  Conference,  p.  4G2. 
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can  policy.  Briefly  stated,  three  'mined"  ela.     ore  now  contc 
plated:  (1)  a  nei  lonally  operated  control  stations  loated 

outside  the  state  being  monitored  but  nevertheless  capable  of  detect- 
ing ciolations  occurring  xzithin  its  territory;  (2)  an  international 
commission  whose  function  would  be  merely  to  coordinate  the  data 

.cring  of  the  different  national  detection  networks  and  to  forward 
to  one  party  the  request  by  another  for  an  on-site  inspection  of  a  sus- 
:isriic  event;  and  (3)  inspection  teams  whose  composition, 

equipment,  and  operation  would  be  under  the  management  of  the  adversary 

1 
side. 

Specifically,  it  was  proposed  that   inspection  units  consist  of 

fourteen  adversary  nationals  (one  of  whoa  would  act  as  the  team  leader) 

2 

and  si.;  impartial  international  staff  members.   As  before,  the  number 

of  inspections  would  be  set  by  quotas  and  no  at- the- si  ion 

could  be  initiated  unless  the  seismic  evidence  met  the  technical  criteria 
specified  by  the  treaty. 

The  following  chart  shows  how  American  officials  envisioned  the 
operation  of  the  "tailed"  system  just  described  in  an  on-site  inspection 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  should  be  noted  that  while  international,  reci- 
procal, and  national  components  are  utilised,  the  first  type  is  subordi- 
nated to  the  last  two.  Although  the  control  machinery  is  much  less  bu 
than  that  recommended  by  the  195"  Geneva  Conference  of  Everts,  it  never- 
theless appears  to  be  more  rigorous  and  exacting  in  its  performance. 


Why  a  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty?  pp.  29-34. 
2Ibid.,  p.  15. 
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TABLE  I 
TYPICAL  '     flUEDULE  FOR  INITIATING  ON-SITE  INSPECTIONS 
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20 
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Up  to  this  point,  ue  have  been  concerned  primarily  with  the 
details  of  inspection.  We  have  considered  the  major  problems  on  which 
the  negotiating  states  have  to  come  to  terms  before  inspection  can  be 
operable.  This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  the  political  milieu  in 
which  inspection  would  have  to  operate. 


CHAPTER  VII 

INSPECTION  AND  CONTROL  DIFFICULTIES: 
COLD  WAR  CONFLICT  ASPECTS 


In  the  last  chapter  we  investigated  the  complex  institutional 
problems  which  would  arise  in  the  verification  of  various  forms  of  dis- 
armament. The  present  chapter  places  these  problems  within  the  concrete 
political  setting  of  postwar  Soviet-American  relations. 

The  Political  Problem  of  Inspection 

The  dilemma  of  inspection  can  be  stated  quite  simply:  "Control 
is  demanded  as  a  substitute  for  mutual  trust;  yet  a  high  degree  of  mutu- 
al confidence  is  necessary  before  a  control  plan  can  be  put  into  effect." 
No  institutional  arrangement,  of  course,  can  be  created  in  a  political 
vacuum.  Some  form  of  consensus,  either  "positive"  or  "negative^  is 
required  to  sustain  it. 

According  to  one  view,  "positive  consensus"  (agreement  between 

the  wider  national  goals  of  nations)  is  indispensable  for  International 

cooperation,  and  there  can  be  no  substitute  for  it.  Reasoning  from  this 

premise,  Inis  L.  Claude,  Jr.  concludes  that: 

The  fundamental  requirement  of  a  universal  sense  of 
security  has  now  become  the  development  of  a  mutuality 
of  confidence  and  a  sense  of  political  harmony  so  deep 
and  pervasive  that  peoples  of  the  world  will  find  it  ir- 
relevant that  no  system  of  inspection  can  possibly  unearth 
all  that  might  be  hidden.  ...  A  happy  marriage  begins 
when  husband  and  wife  learn  not  to  care  in  the  least  that 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  devise  a  foolproof  system  for 


Nogee,  The  Diplomacy  of  Disarmament,  p.  267 . 
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checking  up  on  each  other;  The  political  units  of 
international  society  have  not  achieved  this  state  of 
bliss,  be      Duld  appear  ti  ct   hope  lies 

in  the  ultimate  development  of  relationships  which  will 
make  the  state  of  uncertainty  concerning  the  balance  of 
power  a  tolerable  condition.* 

This  interpretation,  which,  in  effect,  rules  out  political  ac- 
cords between  hostile  states  until  an  environment  of  confidence  has 
evolved,  is  deficient  in  two  important  respects.  First,  it  leaves  un- 
answered the  question  of  how  a  climate  of  distrust,  such  as  exists  at 
present,  can  be  turned  into  one  of  trust.  Second,  it  overlooks  the 
possibility  that,  even  in  the  absence  of  a  political  rapprochement , 
states  may  share  important  areas  of  common  interests.  Between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  there  is  a  substantial  "negative  con- 
sensus" regarding  certain  things  both  powers  would  like  to  avoid,  not- 
ably a  general  thermonuclear  war  and  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  among 
non-nuclear  countries.  Conceivably,  if  the  situation  ever  became  suf- 
ficiently urgent,  a  Soviet-American  agreement  expressing  these  interests 
might  be  concluded  In  advance  of  the  resolution  of  conflict  between 
their  basic  national  goals. 

That  nations  can  work  together  much  easier  in  an  atmosphere  of 
trust  is  a  matter  of  fact.  The  presence  of  tension,  however,  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  states  cannot  cooperate  with  each  other  provided 
they  perceive  it  to  be  in  their  national  interest  to  do  so.  It  is  here 
that  inspection  has  utility.  If  there  is  effective  inspection,  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  knowledge  about  the  behavior  of  other  signatories  of  an 


1 

Claude,  p.  321. 
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agreement  rather  than  on  trust. 

Tvo  other  points  regarding  the  relationship  between  inspection 
and  political  trust  need  to  be  stressed. 

First,  in  order  to  have  workable  negotiated  agreements  in  a  con- 
flict environment,  a  certain  amount  of  mutual  confidence  is  necessary. 
Not  only  must  each  party  judge  the  agreement  to  be  in  its  own  interests; 
it  must  also  believe  that  the  other  party  perceives  the  agreement  as 
being  beneficial  to  its  objectives.   Inspection  can  confirm  and  rein- 
force that  confidence  but  cannot  create  it  as  such. 

The  Korean  Armistice  Agreement,  signed  on  July  27,  1953,  illus- 
trates this  point.  As  a  part  of  the  armistice  provisions,  it  was  agreed 
that  there  would  be  no  further  reinforcement  of  military  personnel  or 
equipment  although  the  rotation  of  troops  and  the  gradual  replacement 
of  existing  equipment  were  permitted.  To  verify  compliance  with  these 
limitations,  a  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission  composed  of  Swedish, 
Swiss,  Polish,  and  Czech  officers  was  established.  Because  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Communists  to  build  up  the  military  strength  of  North 
Korea,  however,  they  had  no  intention  of  honoring  the  arras  control  pro- 
visions of  the  armistice.  Consequently,  they  refused  to  allow  the  NNSC 

2 
to  function  properly. 


^•Verification  and  Response  in  Disarmament  Agreements,  Annex  Vol. 
II,  38. 

2The  operation  of  inspection  and  control  under  the  Korean  Armis- 
tice Agreement  is  reviewed  in  U.  S.,  Senate,  Subcommittee  of  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relatione,  Control  and  Reduction  of  Armaments;  Disarmament 
and  Security  in  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia,  Staff  Study  No.  9,  35th  Cong., 
1st  Sess.,  1957. 
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Arthur  H.  Dean's  description  of  the  obstructive  tactics  of  the 

Communists  is  enlighten  in 

.  .  .  When  the  members  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory 
Commission  asked  for  permission  to  go  into  North  Korea, 
almost  invariably  they  met  with  delaying  tactics  or  with 
evasion.  When  they  finally  did  get  there,  they  found  d. 
they  had  no  quarters;  they  found  tnere  was  no  heat;  they 
found  that  when  they  went  to  work,  the  lights  suddenly  and 
inexplicably  failed.  They  found  there  was  no  gasoline  for 
their  jeeps  or,  when  they  did  finally  get  to  an  airfield 
and  tried  actually  to  investigate  a  complaint  of  the  Mili- 
tary Armistice  Commission,  they  were  driven  up  and  down  the 
airfields  at  70  or  80  miles  an  hour,  and  the  drivers  re- 
fused to  stop. 

There  were  four  cities  specified  in  the  armistice  agree- 
ment Xtfherc  they  were  supposed  to  mai;e  the  inspection.  When 
they  got  there,  they  discovered  that  those  cities  had  dis- 
appeared:; that  the  peoples  had  been  completely  moved  out  of 
the  villages.  They  could  see  across  the  river  other  villages 
which  had  been  created,  but  at  who  point  of  a  bayonet  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  was  prevented  from  going  into 
these  new  cities.  .  .  .1 

The  inference       '.rawn  from  the  unsuccessful  experience  with 
inspection  in  Korea  is  not  that  Communist        atfl  inevitably  will 
frustrate  and  circumvent  any  inspection  system  they  agree  to  in  the 
future.  Rather,  it  indicates  that  inspection  ic  viable  only  where  both 
sides  continue  to  have  a  vested  interest  in  upholding  the  agreement. 

A  second  point  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  inspection  is  applicable 
only  to  short-run  situations  because  of  two  reasons.  First,  political 
and  technological  changes  are  bound  to  render  the  detailed  provisions 
of  any  inspection  system  obsolescent  within  a  few  years.  Second,  the 
level  of  distrust  at  the  time  of  the  negotiation  agreement  xd.ll  not  re- 
main the  same.  If  inspection  confirms  the  avowed  peaceful  intentions  of 


Control  and  Reduction  of  Armaments,  Part  5,  p.  964. 
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the  signatories,  it  oay  become  less  relevant;  if  no  confidence-building 
effect  takes  place,  inspection  likely  will  collapse  and  be  discontinued. 
In  short,  the  relationship        inspection  and  political  conditions 
should  be  viewed  within  a  dynamic  rather  than  a  static  context. 

Beyond  the  foregoing  observations  it  is  difficult  to       inspec- 
tion and  control  as  a  general  political  problem.   It  has  to  be  examined 
in  relation  to  the  concrete  national  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  section  of  the 
chapter. 

The  American  View  of  Inspection 
If  one  dominant  theme  of  American  policy  on  inspection  and  control 
had  to  be  singled  out,  it  would  be  the  tendency  of  United  States  of- 
ficials to  be  preoccupied  more  with  technical  than  with  political  factors. 
Two  important  implications  of  this  approach  should  be  mentioned. 

First,  by  stressing  the  technical  criteria  of  inspection  and 
control,  the  issue  is  removed  from  the  realm  of  political  bargaining 
and  compromise.  The  Baruch  Plan,  for  example,  took  into  account  the 
technical  realities  of  atomic  energy.  On  the  other  hand,  little  con- 
on  was  given         'obable  Soviet  reaction.  While  the: 

at  United  States  poll-         lesired  to  deliberc. 
;he  international  control  of  atonic  en 
certainly  the;  proposal  was  income 

ible  with  Soviet  interests.  J.  Robert  C        sr,  one  of  the  archi- 
tects of  the  .      in  plav-.         recalled  his  impression  eight  yi 
earlier  that 
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.  .  .  any  attempt  at  that  time  to  establish  control  along 
these  lines  would,  if  accepted  by  the  Soviets,  have  so 
altered  their  whole  system  and  so  altered  their  xihole  rela- 
tions with  the  Western  world  that  the  threat  which  has  been 
building  up  year  after  year  since  could  not  have  existed. 
I  think  no  one  at  that  time  could  with  much  confidence  be- 
lieve that  they  would  accept  these  proposals .  •*■ 

The  effect  of  this  approach  has  been,  in  the  words  of  George  F. 

2 
Kennan,  to  "push  the  Kremlin  against  a  closed  door."   Undoubtedly,  the 

situation  in  which  the  United  States  found  itself  immediately  after  the 
Second  World  War  necessitated  a  high  "asking  price"  for  atomic  disarma- 
ment. The  rapid,  ill-advised  demobilization  of  conventional  armed 
forces  left  the  United  States  in  a  precarious  military  position,  depend- 
ing largely  on  atomic  weapons  to  counter  the  Soviet  threat  in  Europe. 
Under  these  circumstances  an  atomic  control  treaty  may  have  seriously 
undermined  American  security.  Consequently,  Department  of  Defense  of- 
ficials strongly  opposed  the  disarmament  movement  in  general  and  re- 
sisted efforts  to  soften  the  inspection  and  control  provisions  of  the 

3 
Baruch  Plan  to  make  it  more  palatable  to  the  Soviets. 

The  technical  orientation  of  American  policy  is  also  reflected 

in  the  assumption  that  inspection  and  control  must  be  a  riskless,  fool- 


nJ.  S.,  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  In  the  Hatter  of  J.  Robert 
Oppenheimer:  Transcript  before  Personnel  Security  Board,  Washington. 
D.  C,  April  12.  1954,  through  May  6,  1954  (Washington:  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1954),  p.  30. 

2 
Quoted  in  Fred  W.  Neal,  U.  S.  Foreign  Policy  and  the  Soviet 

Union  (Santa  Barbara,  Calif.:  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Insti- 
tutions, 1961),  p.  23. 

3 

On  the  opposition  of  American  military  leaders  to  the  disarma- 
ment negotiations,  see  James  Forrestal,  The  Forres tal  Diaries,  ed. 
Walter  Millis  (New  York:  The  Viking  Press,  1951),  pp.  240-241,  290-291. 
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proof  venture.  Here  again,  the  position  of  the  United  States  is  under- 
standable in  light  of  its  experience  with  uninspected  agreements  after 
World  War  I  and  its  suspicion  of  the  extreme  secrecy  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  technical  ideal  of  "airtight"  inspection,  however,  has  proven  to  be 
unattainable,  if  not  inherently  impossible.  Thus  so  long  as  American 

officials  thought  in  terms  of  "foolproof"  systems  for  the  verification 

1 

of  disarmament,  progress  toward  reaching  an  agreement  was  blocked.   Yet 

there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  issue  of  inspection  and  control 

was  being  used  purposely  to  stymie  the  negotiations. 

The  theme  of  American  policy  discussed  above  emerged  early  in  the 

postwar  negotiations  and  has  continued  to  influence  official  thinking 

strongly.  Even  so,  in  recent  years  the  American  view  of  inspection  and 

control  has  changed  noticeably.  In  the  first  place,  "absolute  security" 

is  no  longer  the  stated  goal  which  the  United  States  expects  to  realize 

from  an  inspected  disarmament  agreement.  President  Kennedy  in  June,  1963j 

called  attention  to  the  fact  that: 

No  treaty,  however  much  it  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  all, 
however  tightly  it  may  be  worded,  can  provide  absolute 
security  against  the  risks  of  detection  and  evasion.  But 
it  can,  if  it  is  sufficiently  effective  in  its  enforcement 
and  if  it  is  sufficiently  in  the  interests  of  its  signers, 
offer  faremore  security  and  far  fewer  risks  than  an  unabated, 
uncontrolled,  unpredictable  arms  race.2 


^To  illustrate,  President  Truman,  in  outlining  the  prerequisites 
for  a  disarmament  agreement,  expressed  the  conviction  that  it  "must  be 
foolproof.  Paper  promises  are  not  enough.  Disarmament  must  be  based  on 
safeguards  which  will  insure  the  compliance  of  all  nations.  ...  It  must 
be  founded  upon  free  and  open  interchange  of  information  across  national 
borders."  ("Address  by  President  Truman  to  the  General  Assembly  [Extract], 
October  24,  1950,"  in  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1945-1959,  I,  253.  ) 

2New  York  Times,  June  11,  1963. 
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The  recognition  that  inspection,  no  matter  how  thorough  or 
penetrating  it  is,  cannot  provide  absolute  assurance  has  placed  American 
policy  on  a  more  realistic  footing.  Therefore,  if  the  United  States,  in 
fact,  desires  inspected  arms  controls,  the  real  question  that  has  to  be 
resolved  is  what  constitutes  an  acceptable  degree  of  risk  and  not  hot;  to 
eliminate  all  risk  of  undetected  violations. 

With  the  growing  realization  that  practicable  systems  of  inspec- 
tion are  capable  of  less-than-perfect  performance,  the  United  States  has 
also  turned  its  attention  to  the  political  elements  involved.  The  per- 
vasive controls  proposed  by  the  Baruch  Plan,  as  we  saw  earlier,  posed  a 
grave  threat  to  the  political  regime  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  recent  years, 
however,  the  United  States  has  attempted  to  convince  the  Russians  that 
inspection  for  limited,  first-step  measures  would  not  jeopardize  their 
political  or  ideological  system.  Along  that  line,  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  has  noted  that: 

If  a  test  ban  treaty  can  operate  effectively  and  in  ways  which 
demonstrate  that  the  inspection  connected  with  it  does  not 
jeopardize  Soviet  security  or  result  in  any  particular  embar- 
rassments to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  people,  then  the  Soviet 
leadership  may  be  more  inclined  to  enter  into  other  similar 
agreements.^- 

Thus  the  United  States  apparently  assumes  that  not  all  forms  of  inspection 
are  inconsistent  with  the  "closed  society"  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Despite  the  increased  flexibility  and  moderation  of  American  in- 
spection and  control  policy,  no  appreciable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 


^■U.  S.,  Senate,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Hearing,  Test  Ban 
Negotiations,  GGth  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1963,  p. 
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search  for  some  common  ground  with  the  Soviet  Union.  As  a  result,  seri- 
ous doubts  have  been  raised  as  to  whether  American  and  Russian  views  of 

inspection  can  ever  be  reconciled  since  differences  in  basic  principles 

1 
and  objectives,  rather  than  disagreements  over  details,  are  involved. 

This  contention  will  be  examined  in  the  analysis  of  the  Soviet  view  of 

inspection  which  follows. 

The  Russian  View  of  Inspection 
Perhaps  the  clearest  statement  of  the  Russian  philosophy  of  in- 
spection that  we  have  was  made  by  Semen  Tsarapkin  in  1960  in  the  Geneva 
test  ban  talks  x*hen  he  announced  Soviet  acceptance  of  three  on-site  in- 
spections each  year.  It  is  therefore  quoted  at  length  here: 

In  determining  the  approach  to  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion of  inspection  it  would  be  wrong  to  proceed  as  the 
United  States  side  does.  The  United  States  believes  that 
the  approach  to  this  question  must  be  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  parties  to  the  treaty  will  be  trying  to  evade  the 
tready;  .  .  .  that  the  parties  to  the  treaty  will  be  strivi 
for  secret  underground  nuclear  weapon  tests  and  will  thus  be 
deliverately  working  to  violate  the  treaty  which  they  have 
signed  voluntarily. 

We  believe  that  such  a  negative  approach  to  the  voluntary 
treaty  can  lead  to  no  good;  and  if  these  are  really  your  views, 
then  all  these  precautions  are  uceless,  since  if  every  party 
to  the  treaty  assumes  that  the  other  side  will  be  trying  to 
violate  the  treaty,  such  a  treaty  will  obviously  be  short- 
lived and  no  control  measures,  however  severe  and  rigorous, 
will  save  the  situation.  .  .  .  We  in  the  USSR  believe  that 
if  such  great  world  powers  as  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  sign  a  treaty  they  will  have 
to  observe  that  treaty  honestly.  This  is  how  we  approach  the 
question  and  if  we  agree  to  the  establishment  of  inspection 
quotas  it  is  only  in  order  to  furnish  the  parties  to  this 


Charles  B.  Marshall,  "Hide  and  Seek:  Some  Dour  Thoughts  on 
Inspection,"  New  Republic,  CXLVII  (November  24,  1962),  14-17. 
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treaty  with  certain  additional  safeguards  to  the  control 
system  which  we  are  supporting.  .  .  .  And  in  practice,  in 
our  view,  inspection  will  not  be  used  in  order  to  apprehend 
violators,  since  we  believe  that  there  will  not  be  any,  but 
in  order  to  announce,  after  carrying  out  such  an  inspect-on, 
that  suspicions  that  a  nuclear  explosion  has  been  carried 
out  were  completely  unfounded  and  that  the  treaty  was  being 
observed . - 

Thus  the  Soviet  position  cannot  be  accurately  characterized  as 
one  of  blanket  opposition  to  inspection.  On  the  occasions  when  the 
disarmament  negotiations  have  gotten  down  to  "serious  business"  the 
Russians  have  generally  conceded  the  necessity  for  some  form  of  veri- 
fication. At  the  same  time,  it  is  also  clear  that  they  are  extremely 
fearful  of  the  negative  effects  of  inspection  on  their  interests.  It 
is  significant  that  the  1960  Soviet  offer  to  permit  three  on-site  in- 
spections a  year  to  monitor  a  nuclear  test-ban  was  retracted  in  1961, 
reinstated  in  1962,  and  then  withdrawn  again  in  1963.  This  may  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  Soviet  fickleness.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  sug- 
gest that  a  state  of  great  uncertainty  exists  in  the  Kremlin  as  to  how 
far  the  Soviet  Union  can  go  in  meeting  the  minimum  demands  of  the  West 
on  inspection  without  jeopardizing  its  own  interests. 

The  reluctance  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  open  its  territory  to  in- 
spection should  neither  be  overlooked  nor  overemphasised  in  assessing 
the  willingness  of  the  Russians  to  seriously  consider  arms  control.  Let 
us  first  examine  the  sources  of  the  Soviet  attitude  toward  Inspection: 


"Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Tsarapkin)  at  the  Geneva 
Conference  on  the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests,  July  26,  1960," 
in  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1960,  pp.  174-175. 


1.  Soviet  culture  and  tradition.  Secrecy  is  a  deep-rooted 
cultural  trait  of  the  Russians,  going  back  far  beyond  the  existing 
Communist       .  Charles  B.  liar shall  cites,  as  examples  of  this  as- 
pect of  Soviet  national  character,  the  refusal  of  the  Russians  to  per- 
mit the  Western  allies  to  schedule  chain  bombing  out  of  Russian  air- 
fields and  the  restrictions  on  the  operations  of  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Recovery  Administration.   Indeed,  for  some  years  after  the 

war  the  Soviets  forbade  the  publication  of  street  maps  of  cities,  guide- 

2 
boo::s,  and  even  telephone  directories.   Under  such  conditions,  quite 

clearly  the  Russians  are  not  apt  to  look  favorably  on  the  intrusion  of 

foreign  inspectors. 

2.  Soviet  military  security.  There  is  yet  another  dimension  to 
Soviet  secrecy — its  military  ramifications.  The  Russians  have  turned 
secrecy  into  an  important  military  asset .  Due  to  the  greater  openness 
of  the  United  States,  the  Kremlin  is  able  to  plot  fairly  accurately  the 
location  of  American  retaliatory  forces.  Consequently,  a  good  percen- 
tage of  American  military  expenditures  is  used  for  "hardening"  weapons 
systems  by  placing  them  underground  and  underwater  and  by  moving  them 
around  continually.  The  Russians,  however,  rely  to  a  great  extent  on 
secrecy  to  protect  their  strike  forces.-" 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  reluc- 
tant to  give  up  that  advantage.  Since  by  the  very  nature  of  things  the 

1Marshall,  Hew  Republic,  CXLVII  (November  24,  1962),  16. 

Frederick  L.  Schuman,  "The  Impasse  of  Disarmament,"  Current  His- 
tory, XLI  (November,  19C1),  271. 

3An  interesting  article  on  the  importance  of  secrecy  to  Soviet 
defense  is  found  in  New  York  Times,  May  17,  1963. 
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United  States  would  profit  more  from  the  information  yielded  by  inspec- 
tion, the  Russians  would  probably  require  some  concession  to  offset  this 
advantage  as  the  price  for  any  agreement  involving  inspection.  The  Ameri- 
can argument  that  secrecy  constitutes  a  military  danger  rather  than  a 
military  asset  has  not  changed  Soviet  thinking  on  this  point. 

3.  The  Soviet  political  system.  "Sovietologists"  are  in  general 
agreement  that  the  idea  of  inspection  is  irreconcilable  xzith  the  exist- 
ing Soviet  regime.   To  allow  effective  inspection  with  complete  freedom 
of  movement  and  access  would,  in  the  judgment  of  John  S.  Reshetar,  "under- 
mine the  internal  system  of  political  controls  essential  to  the  preserva- 

2 
tion  of  the  present  regime'."   In  addition,  the  Soviets  no  doubt  are 

anxious  not  to  expose  examples  of  political  repression  or  economic  bac!:- 

wardneec . 

In  recording  Soviet  objections  to  the  control  system  proposed  by 

the  Baruch  Plan,  Andrei  Gromyko  revealed  Russian  fears  of  the  dominance 

of  inspection  by  a  hostile  non-Soviet  majority: 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  granting  of  such  rights 
to  control  organs  would  mean  a  complete  arbitrariness  of 
these  organs.  .  .  .  The  granting  of  such  rights  to  control 
organs  would  give  an  easy  opportunity  for  interference  in 
the  activities  of  the  enterprises  on  the  territory  of  one  or 
another  country,  without  any  grounds  for  such  interference. 
.  .  .  The  Soviet  Union  is  aware  that  there  will  be  a 
majority  in  the  control  organ  which  may  take  one-sicied  deci- 
sions, a  majority  on  whose  benevolent  attitude  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  the  Soviet  people  cannot  count.  Therefore,  the 


9.  S.,  Senate,  Subcommittee  of  Committee  on  Disarmament,  Control 
and  Reduction  of  Armaments:  Attitudes  of  Soviet  Leaders  toward  Disarma- 
ment, Staff  Study  No.  G,  I35th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1957. 

2Ibid.,  p.  93. 
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Soviet  Union,  and  probably  not  only  the  Soviet  Union,  cannot 
allow  that  the  fate  of  its  national  economy  be  handed  over 
to  this  organ. * 

Put  together,  these  three  factors  form  a  strong  justification — 
in  the  Soviet  ciind--for  a  suspicious  attitude  toward  the  American  in- 
sistence that  the  disarmament  negotiations  come  to  grips  with  the  in- 
spection question  before  anything  else.  It  has  become  customary  for 
the  Soviets  to  attribute  this  concern  to  the  American  desire  to  ferret 
out  Russian  military  secrets.  On  that  ground,  the  Soviets  since  1953 
have  held  to  the  formula  that  inspection  of  disarmament  is  legitimate, 
but  inspection  of  armaments  is  not.  By  this  line  of  reasoning,  they 
contend  that  complete  inspection  can  cone  about  only  when  there 
general  and  complete  disarmament,  and  no  sooner. 

The  Wry  Ahead 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  question  that  was  posed  at  the  outset — 
whether  Soviet-American  agreement  on  inspection,  given  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  is  plausible  during  the  foreseeable  future.  The  data  which 
we  have  examined  suggest  two  definite  conclusions: 

First,  the  mechanical  and  operational,  as  well  as  the  political, 
difficulties  related  to  horizontal  inspection  are  so  intractable  it  can- 
not be  implemented  within  the  existing  setting  of  international  rela- 
tions. Therefore,  any  arms  control  program  which  necessitates  unchecked, 
unlimited  inspection  has  to  be  regarded  as  a  goal  of  the  distant,  rather 
than  the  immediate,  future. 


lMStatement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Gromyko)  to  the  Security 
Council,  March  5,  1947,"  in  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1945-1959,  I,  70-74. 


Second,  the  verification  systems  based  on  the  principle  of  verti- 
cal inspection  offer  the  greatest  promise  for  use  in  the  military  rela- 
tions of  nations.  While  inspection  of  this  type  is  much  more  circum- 
scribed than  the  horizontal  form,  it  is  potentially  useful  for  the 
verification  of  first- step  measures  which  could  "break  the  ice"  of  the 
Gold  War. 

Third,  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  all  forms  of  inspec- 
tion are  incompatible  with  the  interests  and  values  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
What  the  Russians  have  consistently  opposed  has  been  modes  of  inspec- 
tion which  grant  a  license  to  search  anything  and  everywhere.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Soviets  have  evidenced  a  strong  interest  in  some  kinds 
of  inspection  with  narrowly  and  rigidly  defined  access  rights.  In 
particular,  they  sponsored,  first  in  1955,  a  plan  for  stationing  ob- 
servers at  strategic  transportation  junctions  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
an  eye  on  the  movement  of  troops  and  military  equipment.  Of  the  spate 
of  proposals  that  have  been  forthcoming  in  the  postwar  disarmament  negoti- 
ations, perhaps  this  one  comes  the  closest  to  mutually  benefiting  the 
national  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  Sig- 
nificantly, in  the  wake  of  the  Sino-Soviet  split,  Premier  Khrushchev 
revived  the  "crossroads"  plan  and  seemed  to  invite  serious  negotiations 
on  it.1 

If,  as  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  maintains,  "secrecy  and  disarmament 
are  fundamentally  incompatible,"  then  the  future  of  the  disarmament 


1 
Hew  York  Times,  July  20,  1963, 
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negotiations  holds  no  roseate  hopes.   If,  however,  there  is  some  alterna- 

a  between  complete  secrecy  and  complete  openness,  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  mutual  interests  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
curbing  the  nuclear  arras  race  will  lead  eventually  to  inspected  arms 
controls . 


1 

U.  S.,  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  Statement  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Ruslc  to  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference,  March  27,  1962, 
Disarmament  Document  Scries  No.  69,  n.d.,  p.  3. 
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